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BLANCHE BETUUNK 

HT was a atonny eveiimg toTrards the end of Jana- 
ary. Bagged clouda chased each other over a 
wintry sky, the ground was sodden with rain, 
the air was damp and heavy, no gleam of light 
spoke of summer days to come; all looked gray, dreary, and 
desolate, as if life were over and death reigned supreme on 
the earth. The wind rose at iDterrala with a moan, as it 
carrying with it the sighs of sorrowful hearts, the burden 
and grief, the helpless longing, the sobs of those who were 
without hope. 

Blanche Bethune stood on the steps which led from the 
door of her beautiful home into the sheltered garden she 
called especially her own, and knew that the sadness of the 
outside world echoed her own thoughts. She felt that she 
cared nothing at that moment for the beauty and comfort 
which had once been her delight; that she could not breathe 
freely indoors under her husband's roof, though she could 
hear in the distance the sound of the wheels of the carriage 
which was taking him away. 

She was a tall, stately woman with dark hair, and soft, 
dark eyes; her mouth was sad, and her beautiful face so 
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pale and stern, that the most casual observer would have 
read something of the conflict which was raging in her 
heart. But no one was near her, she was alone with her 
sorrow. As far as she could see loneliness reigned; the 
gardeners had left their work, she need fear no observation, 
and soon no sound reached her but the occasional chirp of 
a melancholy sparrow. 

She had dressed herself hastily, and now shivered as she 
drew closer round her the cloak she had thrown on, and 
without a glance at the pleasant brightness of the old house 
whose windows were already beginning to light up, she 
hurried down the steps, and crossing the garden, desolate 
and wind-swept now, but once to her as a paradise, she found 
herself in an avenue where bare branches met over her head 
and the wind sighed a wild song of regret. 

The pathway led towards fields, but no one would be 
coming through them at this hour; she could count on 
the absolute solitude she needed. Up and down Blanche 
Bethune walked in the twilight, battling with the sad 
thoughts which seemed to overwhelm her. 

Disappointment she had lived through, regret and dis- 
enchantment; but now she was called on to face the future, 
which held for her even a worse fate. 

What could she do? What was it best for her to do? 
Gould she do anything that would help her out of this new 
trouble? She had been brave and hopeful, but her courage 
was now ebbing away fast For herself she could bear 
everything; but could she bear to see her child suffer? 
Above all, could she bear separation from her child ? Was 
there to be no limit to the patient endurance of her hus- 
band's wiU? 

Little more than five years had passed since she had come 
to the pleasant old house, which was her husband's birth- 
place and his father's before him, as a bride full of hope, 
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ready to enjoy everything, and caring most truly for the 
man who had won her first love, and given her his own just 
when she had most needed it. 

And now she told herself that she hated him — the long 
years of disappointment had quenched her love. She had 
borne much with patience, but she could not bear the life that 
was in store for her if he kept his evil threat and separated 
her from her only child. No, she could not live without 
daily sight of her darling. 

There were the nursery windows; the candles were already 
lighted. What was her poor little daughter doing? She 
was quite unconscious of the battle that was being fought 
over her. Was she comforted? had her tears been changed 
for smiles? or was she still fretting over her baby-griefs? 
Was she, her mother, to know nothing in the future of her 
joys and sorrows? Was she never to be able to dry her 
tears or hear her joyous voice? 

"No, no! I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it!" she ex- 
claimed aloud; and the trees gave echo to her moan as they 
waved their naked branches to and fro. 

From thinking of her child Blanche's thoughts were carried 
back to her own early life. If dull and solitary it had been 
happy enough, for she had grown up in the sunshine of 
love. 

Although an orphan she had hardly missed her parents, 
for she had been the idol of an aged grandmother, whose 
strict ideas of education had never affected her happiness. 
She had never been aware that her upbringing was dis- 
similar to that of other girls, till she had stepped out into 
the world of men and women, and found that she was as a 
stranger in a foreign land; and this feeling of strangeness 
had but thrown her still more on her husband's companion- 
ship, in which she had been happy, till disenchantment 
came. 
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Mrs. Maclvor, ner grandmother, was a gentlewoman of 
the old school, far from rich, who had battled all her life 
cheerfully with small means, and held her head high, priding 
herself on her ancient family with a gentle pride which 
brought some gratification to herself and harmed no one. 

She had lived all her life in an old-fashioned quarter of 
Edinburgh, and had always regarded the wandering spirit 
which led her friends to seek new homes with a sort of 
compassionate wonder. She had been early left a widow, 
and had been rather a stem mother to her only daughter, 
who had married when past her first youth, after long 
waiting, a man whom her mother thought beneath her in 
station. That he was also poor had hardly been regarded 
at alL 

But the proud gentlewoman had grown softer with age, 
and all the love of a truly warm heart had been given to 
the baby granddaughter, who was thrown most unexpectedly 
on her charge by the death of both her parents. 

Her love was a jealous love — she did not care for others 
to share in the child's aiSection, and she encouraged no 
acquaintance with friends of her own age. So Blanche grew 
up in the narrow circle of a few refined and elderly people, 
timid, gentle, and ready to be led. She was carefully edu- 
cated, but the education was the limited one thought neces- 
sary for gentlewomen in her grandmother's youth, and she 
knew more of the past than of the present. 

Of her beauty she had known nothing till, at one-and- 
twenty, she had met Edward Bethune, and he had quickly 
won her affection. All her small world talked of him, and 
she endowed him with the virtues of the heroic beings she 
met with in her favourite romances. No books of modem 
date had ever been allowed her, for her grandmother still 
guided her as if she were a child. 

Mrs. Maclvor was pleased. She said it was a suitable 
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marriage, and she would hear of no delay; she was ready for 
the parting. She would feel content, she said, to know that 
her darling was not alone in the world. 

But another parting came unexpectedly. A sudden illness 
brought her long life to a close; and very gently the grand- 
mother had fallen asleep, her last words being an entreaty 
that the wedding should not be postponed. 

When the day came, in spite of all her sorrow Blanche 
had been a happy bride as she stood by her husband's side 
in the simple wedding-gown of her grandmother's choice, 
and turned to him with unbounded love and trust The 
honeymoon had hardly been saddened by her grief, it had 
been so full of new and wonderful joy; day by day a new 
world of interest opening before her as they wandered from 
place to place on the Continent But in the midst of all 
the excitements of travel her thoughts had turned with long- 
ing towards her home, her husband's home which belonged 
to him, his English home; for he was only a Scotsman by 
name, and she often urged that she should be happier 
there than anywhere else in the world. 

Edward Bethune had somewhat reluctantly consented to 
return to England. Looking back now, Blanche guessed 
the cause of this reluctance. It seemed to her that a change 
had begun at once, even from that first day of supreme 
happiness, when she had stood by her husband's side and 
smiled her thanks to the welcomes of his tenants. 

Yet the disenchantment had come slowly; for Bethune 
had made many good resolutions when he married, and for 
some little time he had kept theuL 

Mr. and Mrs. Bethune were in much request at all the 
social gatherings in the neighbourhood, and soon no hostess 
was so popular as the beautiful bride. Blanche had needed 
all her husband's help in this new life, and at first he had 
given it; but old habits had soon reasserted their sway, he 
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had filled his house with his old friends, and on many of 
these the neighbours had looked askance. 

And these friends had been very different to the men and 
women his wife had been accustomed to. "Are these really 
gentlemen and ladies?'' was a question which sometimes rose 
unbidden to her mind. 

She had never before been thrown into the society of 
men, and she now for the first time felt the power of her 
beauty, and rejoiced in it with innocent delight, caring but 
little for the flattery which met her at every step, but feast- 
ing on the admiration which was to her but another form 
of kind approval 

Then first had begun the sad awakening; her husband 
was unreasonable and ill-tempered, and slowly it dawned on 
her that he was jealous. She was accustomed to the jealousy 
of her grandmother's affection, but she had always been just. 
The unreason puzzled her most Why was her husband 
different one day from the next? 

At last, when no longer master of himself, Bethune uttered 
words his wife did not even understand. Frightened and 
shocked, she shut herself into her own room. 

The next day his apology made her aware of a fact the 
world had known for long. From early manhood he had 
been a slave of the demon of intemperance. For days, even 
sometimes for weeks, he could resist the temptation; but 
he was not to be depended on : he might any day behave to 
his wife, as to all around him, like a madman. 

The blow this knowledge brought was so heavy, and 
brought with it such terror, that Blanche fell ill. Her hus- 
band then nursed her with devoted affection, and for a few 
weeks happiness returned to her, though security had 
vanished. 

Then came her child's birth; and her husband's disap- 
pointment at not having a son, though it amounted to 
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vexation, could not take away her joy in her baby. And 
day by day, as hope in her husband's good resolutions 
vanished, she gained strength to carry the load, which at 
first had seemed unendurable, while her love gradually 
centred on her child. 

A year later the longed-for heir arrived, and the pleasure 
at his birth seemed to call back all her husband's better 
feelings, and again came a time of hope. But after a few 
months the baby died, and all sorrow for the death of her 
child was lost in distress at her husband's disappointment 
— to deaden which he gave himself, without any apparent 
effort of restraint, to drink. 

Since that terrible time three sad years had passed, each 
one more sorrowful than the last^ in which Blanche had 
seen her husband's love fade away as his evil habits strength- 
ened, till it was hard to believe that he was the same 
Edward Bethune to whom she had given her heart in what 
seemed her far-off youth. 

Had she had more experience of the world she might 
perhaps have influenced her husband more successfully, and 
in time stayed the torrent which was overwhelming her; 
but she had none, and, taught to believe that only the 
lowest and most vicious natures could fall into the habit of 
intoxication, she turned from him with loathing and disgust. 

She was helpless, frightened, sick with disgust and horror, 
and avoided her husband's society when she should have 
sought it; and thus they drifted apart, both quite regardless 
of the fact that, in the midst of his degradation, Edward 
Bethune still adored his wifa 

Gradually she had learned to live alone with her child, 
her husband often absenting himself for weeks together, not 
caring to face the scorn and loathing in the eyes which had 
once beamed on him with admiration. Society had ceased 
to be any pleasure to her, and acquaintances, no longer 
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welcomed, had dropped away. She could not bear to blush 
for her husband, and she could not trust him for a day. 

And now on this January evening Blanche felt that the 
misery of her lot had come to a climax; she told herself, as 
she wandered rather than walked up and down, that these 
sad years would not have been bearable but for her little 
child, her beautiful Olive, who was all the more her own 
that her father appeared to care very little for her. Her life 
was not worth having out of sight of her chfld; and her 
child might be taken from her any day, and where should 
she find redress ) 

For the first four years of her life Olive had lived much 
in the nursery, with a nurse who was devoted to her, but 
who unfortunately spoiled her. She was a self-willed, pas- 
sionate child, with a high courage, which made her set even 
her father at defiance when her temper was roused. 

An unlucky day came, when her rebellion to her nurse 
led her into serious mischief, which reached her father's ears. 
The punishment which followed had been unreasonably 
severe, and Blanche's anger and indignation had worked 
further harm. 

"I hate youl I hate you!" the child had asserted more 
than once in her passion of despair. And Blanche knew 
now that her husband had brooded over these unlucky 
words, and that all his dormant jealousy had been awakened. 
He had now become jealous even of his child, and he uttered 
no empty threat when he said he would take his wife abroad 
and send his child to school. 

Some weeks ago the nurse, whose devotion to Olive had 
always been a comfort to her mistress, in spite of all Blanche's 
entreaties had been summarily dismissed, and a successor had 
been chosen without reference to her wishes, whose character 
as a disciplinarian had been her chief recommendation. 

Olive was so unhappy in the nursery since this change 

(787) 
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that her mother had kept her as much with herself as pos- 
sible. This answered as long as her husband was out of 
sight, but if he were at home it increased the difficulties of 
her position, for a battle between the father and child drove 
the mother often almost to frenzy. 

Edward Bethune had not the slightest intention of being 
cruel, but he knew nothing of children and was a tease by 
nature, and his teasing often degenerated into bullying. 
Even this might have been borne, and the child would soon 
have grown accustomed to her father's ways and learned to 
control her temper, but when he was under the influence of 
drink he seemed as if possessed by some evil spirit, and 
sought occasion for outbreaks which gave him an excuse for 
harsh and foolish punishments, till both wife and child were 
in such a state of irritation that they could hardly bear his 
presenca 

Violent quarrels had ensued, and the child had been the 
object of them. Thid terrible state of things had this after- 
noon come to a climax, and the threat which thrilled the 
mother's heart with agony had been uttered : 

'* I'll send that brat to school, shut up the house^ and take 
you abroad!" 

And yet no great harm had been done, many a time she 
had been more sorely tried. If she could only have been 
patient! 

Ketuming to the boudoir after entertaining a visitor in 
the drawing-room she had missed Olive, whom she had left 
playing with her toys, and thinking she had gone to the 
nursery, where she had at least one friend in the little 
nursery-maid, she took up her book and went on reading. 

Engrossed in a story, she forgot her darling for perhaps 
an hour, till suddenly she heard a scream in the distance, 
a short, sharp scream. 

Was it fancy 1 She started up and listened breathlessly. 

I (787) B 
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No, there it was again. It could only be Olive's voice, and 
her husband might have come in. 

Fear winged her footsteps as she rushed from the room, 
and easily guessing from whence the sounds proceeded, she 
soon found herself at the door of her husband's so*called 
study. 

It was a room she had once been fond of, but which she 
had hardly cared to enter of late years — a room where her 
husband spent hours alone when a drinking-fit was on him, 
a room full of terror to her and Olive. Yet it was a plea- 
sant room, with a high, wide window, which had once been 
latticed, but which was now glazed with long panes, over- 
looking an old-fashioned bowUng-green, a far-spreading lawn, 
and farther still, distant downs and hills. The walls were 
partly lined with books, but they were wainscotted with 
dark oak, while a carved mantel-piece of the same, reaching 
almost to the ceiling, and heavy, carved tables and chairs, 
gave it a sombre appearance, which harmonized beautifully 
with the deep-crimson curtains and carpet 

A pleasanter room could hardly be found than Edward 
Bethune's study, yet it was full of horror to those two beings 
whose lives he was making miserable. Here little Olive was 
always brought for punishment Many a half hour had she 
been made to stand on the oak table, gazing wistfully on the 
pleasant grass, where she loved to dance on summer evenings 
to the music of her mother's guitar. 

There on that table she was standing when her mother 
now entered. Her fat white arm had been slipped out of 
the short sleeve of her frock, and her father was holding it 
and doing something to it, while on the table at her feet lay 
a large wax dolL 

At times the child uttered a sharp cry, but it was given 
as if against her will Her little face was very red, her eyes 
full of unshed tears. 
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The mother took in the scene at a glance. 

"Oh, Edward, what are you doing to her?" she exclaimed 
in anger she made no attempt to hide. 

The sound of her mother's voice was too much for Olive, 
and the little arms were instantly outstretched imploringly. 

** Oh, mammy, I don't like it, it hurts ! Take me I take 
me!" she cried, trying in vain to twist herself out of her 
father's grasp. 

"Stand still, I am not hurting youl" said Mr. Bethune 
angrily. "And go away, Blanche! Don't be absurd!" 

At the moment Blanche had forgotten all prudence. She 
felt like a tigress robbed of her young, and she snatched the 
child to her arms. She did not know how she succeeded in 
getting her away, but she knew she had struggled violently 
with her husband, that he had been very rough, and that his 
angry words had been full of menace. Finally he had taken 
up the doll which lay on the table, and pulling out a drawer 
from somewhere under the oak bookcase he had thrown it 
in, and closing it with a sharp snap had told Olive, who was 
now sobbing softly, that she should not have it at all. 

"But I was good, I was good!" said the disappointed 
child. " I did not cry, I only screamed three times because 
it hurt so. I did stand still; I was good!" 

Then had followed a violent outbreak of passion, and 
Blanche could only hurry her away up to the nursery from 
her father's presence. 

When Blanche came downstairs again, still trembling with 
excitement, the scene between her and her husband had 
been full of bitterness. 

Bethune was beginning to feel ashamed of himself, and 
condescended to explain that he had only been tattooing the 
child's initials, 0. B., on her arm, that he had not hurt her, 
and if she had been good she should have had a doll he had 
won in a raffle the day before. 
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Blanche rashly pleaded that the failure in Olive's patience 
had been her fault in coming into the room. Then she tried 
to reason with her husband, pointing out the injustice the 
child thought she was sufifering from, but all to no purpose. 

Then she had lost her own temper, and hinted that Olive 
should not be disappointed. Her husband's violent anger 
had been roused again, and he had uttered the cruel threat 
which had silenced her with horror: 

"Til send that brat to school, shut up the house, and 
take you abroad.'' 

With a taunting laugh which had made her shudder he 
had then told her he was going into a neighbouring county 
for a few days' shooting with a friend, whose very name she 
disliked, and had left her, without one word of leave-taking, 
to think over his terrible threat 



CHAPTER n. 

A HEART-BROKEN MOTHER. 

SUCH had been the history of the day. The worst was 
coming — a calamity Blanche had never dreamed of. 
She had never doubted her right to the possession of her 
child, and now she was to be taken from her. She had not 
entreated her husband to recall his cruel words, because she 
knew entreaties were useless, and she had not trusted her- 
self to speak, fearing what words would come to her lips in 
her anguish and despair. 

She was really thankful that he had at least left her to 
herself in her misery, at any rate he was not enjoying the 
sight of it. Often lately she had thought he enjoyed the 
power of paining her. 
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For two or three days at least she should have peace and 
rest For these days she could make her darling happy, and 
when these days were over the old misery would begin again, 
with the horrible dread of separation hanging over her. 

Gould she bear this separation? No, she could not beai 
it; but how could she resist her husband's will) A father 
had power to do as he liked with his child, such was the 
English law. Her husband had pointed out this fact to her 
recently with reference to a case which was filling the news- 
papers. There was then no appeal. 

A sudden thought, bred of despair, rushed into her mind. 
She would fly, she would carry her child away and hide her, 
and she should not be found. 

Would it not be easy to hide 1 she knew so few people in 
England. She was not afraid of chance acquaintances re- 
cognizing her if she could once get away unobserved from 
her own neighbourhood. 

Any life however hard would be easier and happier for 
her, and better for her child, than the present one. Very 
soon now, Olive must understand all the sad circumstances 
of her parents' life, and how would she regard her father? 
While, if she were sent away, her loving heart would break; 
for Olive took nothing calmly, and who but her mother 
knew how to guide her headstrong, generous nature? 

The thought became a resolve before Blanche had time to 
think of all the difficulties in her path; and when she did 
think of them she put them aside one after the other, while 
her courage rose as she threw off the hopelessness which had 
of late almost crushed her. She would go, and a new life 
should begin for her and Olive. 

Not one thought of any pain or sorrow that her flight 
might cause her husband entered into her mind; she believed 
he no longer loved her, that he had never loved his child. 
He would be furiously angry, but he must never find them, 
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then his anger could not touch her. Blanche shuddered at 
the thought of such a possibility. 

It was better for her Olive to grow up a good, loving, 
happy girl in the poorest home, than for her to remain in the 
midst of all the luxury that wealth could give her, if daily 
her mind was to be poisoned, her evil passions fostered by 
her father's unjust treatment; or who could guess what 
dreadful place it might be, this school which her father would 
choose for her? 

For herself she cared nothing. What should she miss 
that she could not easily do without if she had her child ? 

Very swiftly did the unhappy mother make her plans, 
though every difficulty presented itself with painful clearness. 
Her own small fortune was at her own disposal There was 
money lying now, she knew, to her credit in the bank at 
Winchester; but if she drew out any considerable sum she 
might create suspicion, or the notes might be traced. 

Blanche had a clear head, and love and fear sharpened her 
perception. Little as she knew of the world, she was alive 
to the danger she was going to run, and was ready to think 
of every possible precaution to ensure success. 

London, she told herself, would be the best place to hide 
in, at first at any rate. One woman and child could surely 
easily be hidden in that wilderness of streets. 

She must hide among the poor, and live as they lived. 
She must go to some part unfrequented by people of her own 
class. The more crowded the quarter the less chance would 
there be of notice. But she must be careful To overlook 
one single precaution would mean failure. 

Darkness had fallen, but still Mrs. Bethune walked up and 
down mechanically. Then a light appearing in the window 
of her own sitting-room reminded her that Olive would be 
expecting a summons to share her tea, always a great treat, 
but one only indulged in when they were sure of being alone. 
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The child would have forgotten her trouble by this time, 
perhaps even forgotten her disappointment about the dolL 
Her darling was never sulky. 

Hurrying in she found that her dress was wet. A glance 
into her looking-glass showed her dark rings of sufifering 
round her eyes, and a face so white that she was glad she 
had not rung for her maid. It would not do to run the 
gauntlet of curious eyes. She hurried down to her pretty 
boudoir, where she found the curtains drawn, the tea-tray 
ready, the silver kettle boiling merrily; and sent for Olive. 

In after days her mind often pictured this hour over again. 
The scene remained with her as a photograph which could 
never fade. 

In a few minutes the door of the room was opened, and 
a golden-brown head was thrust in. Then there was a pause. 
Some toy was missing. Presently in the open doorway stood 
a charming little figure, dressed in black velvet, with wide 
cherry-coloured sash. Truly an ideal "little heiress," as 
people were already beginning to call her. 

A moment later and the child was in her mother's arms, 
raining kisses on her face, and half smothering her with the 
eagerness of her embrace. 

Olive was a pretty child, even her father vouchsafed at 
times to be proud of her beauty. To her waist waved golden- 
brown hair, and her large hazel eyes were beautiullyiringed 
with black lashes; her complexion was dark, but very bright 
and clear. 

People said she was like her mother; but Blanche had 
otten seen her husband's expression in his child's face, as she 
had traced his strong will and passionate temper, and many 
a pang had the likeness given her when she thought of the 
future. 

Those soft hazel eyes could blaze with anger as she did 
not think hers had ever blazed. But then she had never been 
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tried like her little daughter; nothing but rose-leaves had 
strewn her childish path. 

But how honest and truth-telling those dear eyes were ! 
And what a generous nature shone from them ! They were 
full of love now as they gazed into her mother's face, but 
just a little resentful. 

" It was very unkind of papa not to give me the doll after 
all, wasn't it, mammy?" she said, with a little pout and a 
shake of her fat white shoulders. 

" Hush, darling ! never mind that now. Get your little 
chair and let us have a nice tea together," Blanche replied, 
covering the sweet flower-face with kisses. 

Very merrily, every cloud vanishing, the child scrambled 
from her mother's knee, and brought a low chair, placing it 
as close to her mother as possible. For some minutes she 
munched her bread-and-butter in silence. 

Now and then the bright eyes scanned her mother's face 
inquiringly. 

" What is the matter, mammy ? Have you been crying 
too ?" she asked at last. " Isn't papa horrid 1" she continued. 
"I'm glad he's out. Where's he gone? I think he's gone to 
the train; he's got a box." 

" Yes," said Blanche with a sigh, taking no notice of the 
first part of her child's remark, " Papa has gone away for a 
few days." 

"Do you think he will stay away long?" asked the child 
eagerly. 

" I don't know, darling," replied Blanche absently. 

"Do you think he will give me the doll?" persisted the 
child. 

" You know I cannot telL" 

Olive heard the sadness in her voice, and with quick 
intuition tried to comfort. 

" My arm doesn't hurt one bit now, mammy, not one bit!" 
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Then resentment taking possession of her again, she con- 
tinued, " He promised if I stood still he would give it me. 
I did stand still, really and truly I did. And I only gave one 
little scream 'cos I couldn't help it, — just two or fee little 
screams. Twasn't fair not to give it me. Was it, mammy 
dear?" 

"No, darling; but please don't talk of it any more." 

"You are sorry, aren't you, mother?" said the child, 
getting up and clasping her somewhat buttery fingers round 
her mother's neck. 

" Yes, I am sorry." 

"Well, never mind. We won't cry any more, will we?" 
said the child, repeating a sentence which often fell on hei 
ears. " P'raps papa will give it me when he comes home. 
Let us play dominoes." 

" Yes, ring the bell, and Stagg will take away the tea,' 
said Blanche, smiling in spite of herself. 

After all, how soon were childish griefs forgotten I How 
very little it took to make her darling happy! Was she ever 
anything but happy in her presence, and what would she 
do without her mother? No, anything was better than such 
a separation. 

Game after game was played, the child full of interest 
and excitement; the mother with a heavy heart and whirling 
brain found it almost impossible to fulfil her little daughter's 
requirements of attention and interest in the contest. 

"I've won every time, mother" {mussery Olive said). 
Just fancy, I've won every timel" she cried, clasping her 
fat hands in ecstasy. " I never beat you so often before, 
did I ? You did really try to beat me?" 

"Oh, yes; I really tried, darling." 

Then Olive brought a story-book and her mother read 
aloud to her, till a very severe-looking nurse came to the 
door and said it was her " bed-time." 
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" Oh, let me stay up a little longer as papa is out, please 
do, mammy]" pleaded the child. 

" Miss Olive does not go to sleep if she stays up late, 
ma'am. I had great trouble with her the last time you 
kept her up," said the nurse; and Olive's colour rose. 

"My darling, you had better go," whispered Blanche, 
holding her meantime in a close embrace. 

She felt at that moment as if she could not bear to lose 
her from her sight, but she felt too that she could not 
contend with this nurse's strong will. 

" Come, Miss Olive, be a good girl and come at once," 
said the stern voice, which always seemed to rouse Olive to 
contradiction. 

"Darling, go at once, just to please me," whispered her 
mother. 

Olive held her round the neck very tightly for some 
minutes, then with a cloud on her bright little face, and an 
air of dignified displeasure which would have amused Blanche 
at any other time, she preceded her nurse from the room. 

"No, I will not be led upstairs!" she loudly announced, 
as the door closed behind her. 

All through her solitary dinner, all through her solitary 
evening, Blanche Bethime's brain worked out the problem 
of escape. Over and over again she decided every detail of 
her flight. There should be no chance of failure. 

If her husband found her' he would have a good excuse 
for taking her child from her, perhaps he would even 
prevent her seeing her for years. The child belonged to 
her father ; no one could give her the right to keep her if 
he willed it otherwise, and everyone would blame her. 

But what was praise or blame to her. She had never com- 
plained of her husband to anyone, and if she did complain 
what could she prove against him ? He was not even cruel as 
the world held cruelty. 
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Other women's drunken husbands (lately the stories she 
found in the newspapers had held a fascination for her) half 
killed their wives and children, and they seemed to be able 
to bear it, even to defend these husbands. They were braver 
than she was; but if she could bear all for herself in silence 
and patience, she could bear nothing for Olive. Bitter tears 
fell slowly from her eyes more than once, as she remembered 
she could never hope again to sit in her pleasant room 
among the beautiful things collected for her by her husband, 
through the first happy months of her married life. 

And when, later, she stood by Olive's little bed, draped in 
crimson brocade, a keen appreciation of all the luxury and 
comfort of her child's surroundings came over her, and she 
felt for a moment that it would be impossible for her to 
take her away into poverty, as she had planned, into a life 
where all these pleasant things would be wanting. 

Her darling might even have to suffer from hunger and 
cold. But no, that was impossible; she felt herself strong 
to work for her child, did not thousands of other women 
support their children] 

But could she go to-morrow ? No, not to-morrow. Her 
husband might relent, at least for a time. She need not 
decide at once, she was too weary. 

After kissing her sleeping child and kneeling long by the 
little bed, she sought her own, but not to sleep. Over and 
over again came all the arguments, all the fears, all the 
doubts. At last she fell asleep, and when she awoke the 
sun was shining into her room. Everything was looking 
brighter and refreshed by the rest Her courage rose. 

After all, perhaps her husband had been only trying to 
frighten her, or perhaps he would forget he had ever 
uttered the threat; he often forgot what he had said. A 
delicious feeling of relief crept over her. 

She was dressing, when the door of her room was burst 
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open and in rushed Olive, her face aflame with passion, her 
feet bare, her frock half off. 

" Mother ! nurse says papa is going to send me to school 
That's not true, is it now ? She says she's going to school 
with me, but you won't be there. It isn't true ? ' 

Angry sobs interrupted each sentence. 

"Miss Olive 1" sounded nurse's voice in the passage, 
"come back at once, you have no shoes and socks on;" 
and immediately nurse appeared at the wide-open door. 
" Miss Olive has been so naughty this morning, ma'am, she 
doesn't deserve to have her breakfast with you." 

Olive had reached her mother's lap, and was clinging 
round her neck. At the first words the child had uttered 
Blanche had sunk on a sofa, her heart beating wildly. 
Her husband had then, already, spoken of his intention; 
others besides herself knew of the horrible thing that 
threatened her. 

She strained Olive close to her as she tried to make her 
voice sound natural. To herself it sounded far away and 
strangely hoarse, and there was a singing in her ears. Surely 
she was not going to faint ! 

" Miss Olive is going to be good now, nurse, so she will 
breakfast with me. Olive," she added, "go at once and 
make haste down, I'm nearly ready." 

And Olive trotted off in triumph, having quite forgotten 
the question which had remained unanswered. 

Then it was true after all ! Her child was to be taken 
from her, and already the household knew it. 

She hardly said a word in answer to her child's merry 
chatter during breakfast, as she ran over again and again in 
her mind.all the plans she had made the evening before. 

At twelve she sent Olive out with the nursemaid, who 
always made her happy, and going to the nursery she 
began a conversation on the safe subject of " clothes." 
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She felt sure that the woman was watching her, and had 
noticed her agitation in the morning. She tried hard, there, 
fore, to appear unconcerned; and she thought she succeeded 
when she asked nurse for a list of things wanted in the 
town, as she was going to drive to Winchester after lunch 
and should take Miss Olive with her. 

Nurse asked which frock her mistress wished Miss Olive 
to wear. 

" Oh, her serge, the one she has got on ; the weather is 
uncertain, and she is not fond of changing her frock," she 
replied hastily, and turned to leave the room. 

"The serge is very shabby, ma'am; she let the puppy 
tear it the other day. I wish you'd forbid her to play with 
that puppy, ma'am," said nurse, in her most ofifensive tone. 

" Never mind about its being shabby, I prefer the serge," 
said Blanche haughtily, and she left the room. 

She could not trust herself to notice the nurse's request 
How she hated this woman who was always trying to bring 
blame on Olive, and who had already, it seemed to her, 
gained an influence over her husband. 

Nol there could be no delay. For good or for ill she 
must go at once, or it would be too late; her husband 
might even now be making secretly the final arrangements 
which were to separate her from her child. 



CHAPTER in: 

THE ESCAPE. 



THEEE was a train which left Winchester for London at 
3.30 P.M. ; it went without a delay of more than a few 
minutes at any station, as far as Blanche could recollect 
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She determined to take that train if possible. She had 
decided from the first that London would be the best place 
for her to hide in — at least for a time; though she longed to 
go to her beloved Edinburgh, where friends would stand by 
her, where she would feel at home, and not so utterly desolate. 

But no, such a plan would be impossible. Her husband 
would look for her first in Scotland, and she could not so 
easily be hid there. Only in the most complete obscurity 
could she be safe from his pursuit 

Olive dined at her mother's luncheon, and was in such wild 
spirits at the thought of the afternoon's pleasure that she 
did not care much for her dinner. Anxiously her mother 
pressed her to eat, though she found that her own appetite 
had completely failed, and she was thankful there was no 
servant in the room to notice her. Olive's puppy and 
kitten had a great feast that day. 

After luncheon all Blanche's mind was concentrated on 
collecting the few things she could take with her. The 
small leather bag, which she was accustomed to take in the 
carriage with her when she drove to the town, was all she 
dared take; and into that she put the money she had in her 
dressing-case, which was a little more than thirty pounds. 
A few old-fashioned trinkets which had belonged to her 
grandmother she also put into it. Her husband's gifts, some 
of them very handsome, she left — she would have none of 
them. He should not think that she had robbed him of 
anything that had once been his. 

There was a miniature of Olive taken when she was two 
years old. Her husband had given it to her as a birthday 
present, taking some pains about it, and inviting the artist 
to stay in the house. She felt she could not leave that 
behind, she loved it so. . . . And her grandmother's Bible 
— she must have that. Blanche had used it ever since she 
could read, and in it was her grandmother's writing. 
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No other relic of the past dared she take ; a few neces- 
sary trifles she put in, but the bag was soon full. 

Then she thought of Olive, and remembered that it would 
be through her she would be traced. She should have to 
disguise her somehow — but how ? There was that pair of 
serge knickerbockers she had bought for the little boy at 
the lodge, who was about her age. She would take them. 
But then her bag was full. 

Necessity is indeed the mother of invention. Blanche 
was not long in devising a way out of her diflficuly. A shoe- 
bag was soon tied round her waist imder her dress, and in 
it she put the knickerbockers and one or two other things. 
Her long mantle would hide all. 

In her search through her drawers she came upon her 
grandmother's spectacles. She must take them too. They 
were dear to her; besides, they might help in her disguise, 
for she must disguise herself. What a pity that she was so 
tall ! Her height could not be hid, and would always give 
a clue to those who tried to trace her; and for the first time 
in her life Blanche regretted the inches she had often felt 
proud of, and the stately carriage her grandmother had 
prized so muck 

She had ordered the carriage at a quarter before three, 
and before that time she was downstairs expecting it with 
a beating heart. She felt so nervous for fear she was being 
watched that she was impelled to give some excuse for 
her impatience to Stagg the butler, an old servant of her 
husband's, who was, she knew, very devoted to his master. 

" What, only half-past two, Stagg I — then my watch must 
be fast. Send up and ask if Miss Olive is ready. I do not 
wish to be kept waiting when the carriage comes round, 
the afternoons are so short. And you can get me that 
large, red book on the drawing-room table. I must return 
it to the station." 
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Blanche threw herself into an arm-chair in the hall, and 
pretended to read, but every minute seemed an hour, and, 
as it happened after all, the carriage was a few minutes late. 

"To Winchester," was the only order she gave as the 
footman closed the carriage door. Then she leant back with 
closed eyes and tried to feel calm and collected. Should she 
be in time for the train 1 Why had she run it so close? She 
might have ordered the carriage earlier. 

"To the station first," she cdled from the carriage window 
as it left the lodge gates. She did not dare tell the coach- 
man to drive fast. 

Olive chatted away by her side; but she did not often 
require an answer to her joyous remarks, and was too young 
to be critical, if the answers were not given with the interest 
they usually received. 

At that moment Blanche could only think of the proba- 
bility of her missing the train, and of there not being another 
for some hours. 

But her fears were needless; the clock pointed to 3.25 
when they reached the station. She had no time to lose, 
but yet the time was sufficient. 

" Drive to Fuller's, and wait for me there," she said to the 
footman, adding : " I have a good deal of shopping to do, 
so tell Berry to drive up and down." 

Then feeling as if those around her must see how she 
trembled, with Olive's hand held very tightly in her own, she 
turned into the station and hurriedly made her way to the 
ticket-oflBce. 

Supposing she met an acquaintance, what should she say? 
But fortune favoured her; she met no one, everyone else 
had taken their tickets, so she was not kept waiting. 

Remembering that she was well known by sight at the 
station, she took first-class tickets to a place a few miles off, 
where she knew the train must stop for at least five minutes 
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There she would not be likely to be noticed, and could 
take fresh tickets. Olive was carrying proudly the big red 
book. 

" Put the book down on the book-stall," said her mother 
hurriedly as they passed it; and, with wide-open, wondering 
eyes at the sharpness of her mother's tone, Olive obeyed. 

A minute later they were in the train. A guard, at a 
sign from her mother, had lifted Olive in, and she had been 
too taken by surprise to say anything. Now she found her 
tongue. 

"Why, where are we going, mammy?" she exclaimed in 
her shrillest accents. 

The carriage was empty, but Blanche felt she could not 
speak at that minute. She drew back and drew Olive back, 
and only breathed freely when the train rushed out of the 
station. 

" Where are we going, mammy?" repeated the child again 
in astonishment. 

" Listen, darling," said the mother, drawing her into her 
arms. "Papa was going to send you away from me — to 
send you to school; and I am taking you away from him. 
Will you come with me, or shall we go back?" 

The words came against her will. In her misery she felt 
she must have the approval of her child, baby though she was. 

Olive's eyes flashed. 

"I won't go to school, I won't go away from you; take 
me away from papa, mammy, — let's run away as fast as we 
can. Papa is very unkind to we, isn't he, mammy?" 

" Then, Olive, you must be very good and obedient, and 
you and I will go away and be very happy together," said 
Blanche drearily. 

Now that the step had been taken she began to feel 
acutely all the horror of it. What did she know of the 
life she was going into? If she could hide herself and 

(787) c 
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Olive, how would they live when the money in her bag was 
exhausted) Thoughts of her husband would not be put 
aside. Would he mind at alii She had loved him once 
and he had loved her; perhaps he loved her still — a little. 

When the next station was reached she hurried out to get 
new tickets. She had just time to do this, as it was a junc- 
tion, and a great many people were waiting to get into the 
train. Even at that moment Blanche felt that if she had met 
a familiar face she must have given up her project, but she 
saw no one who seemed to know her or to take any notice 
of her. The guards and porters were engaged with those 
passengers who had luggage with them, and she hurried into 
a second-class carriage, which was already nearly full, just as 
the train started off again. 

She sat near a corner in which she had placed Olive, and, 
enjoining silence on the child, she began to feel for the first 
time that for good or for evil the step was taken which 
separated her from the past. She could not now go back 
without her husband, in some way, hearing of her journey. 

It was a slow train, and at each station someone got in 
or out of the carriage; but when the appearance of the 
houses first spoke of their proximity to London, Olive and 
her mother were again quite alone. 

Never for a moment had Blanche's brain ceased to work. 
All must now depend on whether they were traced or not. 

" Now, darling," she said hurriedly, " I must do what I 
can to hide you from papa — I must cut off your hair." 

"Yes, mammy; cut it off, do," said Olive excitedly, snatch- 
ing off her sailor hat. " Papa sha'n't find me, shall he?" 

She had been perfectly quiet all through the journey, cast- 
ing wistful glances now and again at her mother's sad face. 

Taking a pair of scissors from her bag, in another minute 
Olive's wealth of golden-brown tresses lay in her mother's 
lap. Poor Blanche felt she was crying; and that the child 
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might not see her tears, she pulled down her veil, which she 
had never lifted before through the journey. 

Olive, with close-cropped hair, was hardly recognizable. 
Folding the precious locks in paper, with trembling fingers 
the poor mother put them into her bag. 

"I cannot throw them away," she murmured; "besides, 
they might be found." 

Then she took the pair of knickerbockers from the bag 
round her waist, and slipping off Olive's petticoats (her dress 
was made with a sailor shirt), in a few minutes she was 
transformed into a very presentable boy. 

"Do I look like a boyi" asked the child in great bewil- 
derment. "You know papa wishes me to be a boy. I heard 
cook say he would like me if I was a boy." 

"Yes, you are like a boy, my darling; and remember I 
shall call you *Willie,' and you mustn't tell anybody you 
are a girl." 

"No, I won't tell nobody," said the child gravely; and 
then she suddenly clasped her mother's hand, a look of dis- 
tress coming into her eyes. She began to sob. 

"What is the matter, my darling?" questioned Blanche 
anxiously. If Olive should wish to return home, what 
would become of her? — would not all her courage fail? 

" I am afraid, mammy, nurse will be unkind to my kitty," 
she sobbed; "she won't give her any milk. James takes 
care of Noodle, but no one else takes care of my kitty, only 
me. Nurse hates her, she says." 

Blanche drew her child on her lap, and the next ten 
minutes were occupied in soothing her fears for her pet. 

Poor Blanche! She felt that even this small regret of 
Olive's had made the consequences of the step she had taken 
more real. What was she really feeling at that moment? 
Did she in any way repent of her determination ? She did 
not know, she hardly dared to think. 
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At any rate there was no going back. To be found now 
would mean the fulfilment of all her worst fears. She must 
not unnerve herself with thoughts and doubts. All her 
energy, all her courage, would be needed for the conceal- 
ment of herself and child. 

It was nearly dark when they at last reached Waterloo 
Station, and, taking a cab, Blanche desired vaguely to be 
driven into Oxford Street; she had put on her grand- 
mother's spectacles, and thought she must look in that dim 
light very unlike the Mrs. Bethune who had started on the 
journey from Winchester. 

"Put me down at the Marble Arch," she called to the 
cabman, after he had driven some little way ; and on the 
pavement, in front of the Hyde Park Hotel, Blanche and 
her child found themselves standing in the lamplight, about 
6 P.M. in the cold January evening. 

Standing still, to think what she should do next, was 
quite impossible ; and Olive, pulling at her hand, said for 
the first time that she was hungry. This first complaint 
uttered by her child, fell on her heart like lead. Was it a 
prophesy of the future, would the day come when her 
darling should hunger ? She drove away the thought with 
a shudder. 

No, not yet ; she had plenty for her yet, and hunying 
on she turned into the first pastrycook's shop she came to, 
and asked for tea, and bread and butter, buns too; Olive's 
smiles must come back to cheer her. 

To Olive this was a most beautiful place; she munched 
her buns with intense enjoyment, and it was only after a 
rather lengthy meal that she laid her funny little cropped 
head in her mother's lap, and remarked with a half- 
smothered sigh, that she was " very tired and sleepy." 

" Could you tell me of a clean lodging for myself and 
little boy ? " asked Blanche, of the mistress of the shop. 
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" We have come up from the country, and cannot go back 
to-night." 

The mistress turned to a girl standing beside her. " Do 
you know any nice place, Ellen, I'm sure I don't 1" 

" Any room that is clean and respectable would do," said 
Blanche anxiously. "My little (she felt herself hesitate) 
boy is tired, I must put him to bed at once." 

"Where I sleep, there is a room to let, I know; you 
might like that for a night, ma'am," said the girl civilly. 
"But it is hardly the place for you; wouldn't it be best to 
go to an hotel ? " 

"No, I do not care to go to an hotel," said Blanche 
hastily ; " I am sure the room you speak of would do per- 
fectly, and I could breakfast here to-morrow morning. Is 
it very far from here?" 

" No, not five minutes' walk," replied the girl. 

"You may show the lady the way if you like, Ellen," 
said the mistress. "We shall be shutting up soon now, 
and I can manage; you need not come back." The mention of 
the breakfast wanted in the morning enlisted her interest. 

Who could tell but that the lady might stay on a bit, and 
she could not do better than have her meals at her house. 
No doubt she had come up for shopping from the country; 
she might prove a good customer. 

It was a relief to have the prospect of being under a roof 
again, however humble. Ellen had led them through several 
small streets; but, as she had said, the way was not a long 
one. 

Olive was too sleepy to grumble about anything, and was 
delighted to get into bed, with the promise that "to- 
morrow night " she should have a night-gown. 

It was rest to lie down once more, and the room and bed 
were clean, as the girl had promised; but the comforts of 
the home she had left stood out in strong relief before poor 
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Blanche at that moment. She had given up much — yes, all ! 
But she had her child ; what did she care for luxuries in 
comparison with her ? 

She lay awake thinking of the future, as hour after hour 
of the night passed on; should she ever be able to stop 
thinking ? She decided that she could not dare to stay a 
night longer in this part of London; the people round her 
would read the newspapers. Her dress, her height, would 
be described; all particulars would be given. She herself 
had often read with curiosity descriptions of missing persons, 
and ^v^ondered if they were ever found. 

Then she pictured all that must have happened at home 
since she left; she still thought of Barrington as home. The 
carriage would have at last returned without her, perhaps 
the men at the station would have told the servants that 
she had gone away by train. They would have driven home 
wondering, speculating, talking about her; Blanche's face 
burned at the thought of all they might say. 

Then, after some hours, Stagg would, no doubt, telegraph 
to his master, perhaps even by this time her husband would 
have returned home ; but no, that was not possible. To- 
morrow early, the news of her flight would no doubt reach 
him, and it was not unlikely that he would trace her to 
London. To-morrow he would be looking for her, and she 
must hide where he was not likely to find her. 

She slept' a little, but awoke very early, and rousing 
Olive, dressed her quickly, and both were ready when the 
girl tapped at the door, as she had promised to do; and led 
them back to the shop. 

Then after breakfast Blanche set off walking towards 
Edgware Eoad. She felt that she must buy some things for 
Olive at once; she could not bear to see the child un- 
comfortable. 

Soon she found a small shop where the things appeared 
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cheap, and there she laid out several shillings; then, 
catching sight of a long gray waterproof of unfashionable 
cut and common material, which the woman who served 
her said had been " greatly reduced," she bought it. Surely 
it was just what she wanted by way of disguise. She 
also bought a very rusty-looking crape bonnet, asking the 
shopwoman, with a boldness which astonished herself, 
whether it were "the sort of bonnet that would be likely 
to suit an old woman." 

She could not carry so many things, so she called a cab. 

It was very difficult for her to decide what part of 
London to go to, for she knew so little of it; but a thought 
suddenly struck her, as the cabman asked her where she 
would like to be driven. 

A friend of her grandmother's had once described to her 
the neighbourhood of Newport Market Eefuge; she remem- 
bered the name well. There, at any rate, she should be 
among poor people, and poor people would surely be too 
busy with their own concerns to notice her. So she told the 
cabman to take her to Newport Market Eefuge, and she saw 
with relief that he was not even surprised at the request. 

No doubt he had often taken ladies to see the Eefuge, or 
to visit the kind sister who presides over it. Or do London 
cabmen trouble themselves at all over the destinations of 
their fares 1 Looking at his impassive face, Blanche felt 
quite safe from all fear of discovery. It was a long drive, 
but Olive was well amused by all she saw, and to Blanche 
it was rest while it lasted. 

Just in time she remembered that she did not wish to-be 
taken to the door of the Eefuge, and she called to the 
cabman, and told him so. 

"Then you had better get down here, for there it is," 
said cabby, with a civil " thank you, ma'am," for the extra 
shilling he received. 
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" What a funny place," said OKve, wonderingly; " and 
what dirty people!" 

Blanche looked round at the dingy dirty houses with 
some apprehension. Was it here that her child must live? 
Olive carried some of the parcels, very proud of her 
burden, and they hurried along. It was a very cold day, 
and standing still was out of the question ; everyone 
seemed to be hurrying, and no one paid them any attention. 

Blanche looked in vain for a notice of a lodging to let, 
and at last, in despair, addressed a woman who was standing 
in a doorway, and whose appearance was pleasanter than 
any she had met. 

"Would you kindly tell me where I could find a 
lodging?" she asked, trying hard not too speak too eagerly. 

The woman shook her head doubtfully. 

" There's not many lodgings hereabouts, I should say. 
Mrs. Moore, two doors above, has an unfurnished room, I 
believe. You don't want an unfurnished room, perhaps?" 
she added, eyeing both mother and child with evident 
curiosity. 

Blanche had put on her waterproof, and flattered herself 
she was looking shabby ; but the garment, however common 
in cut and material, was new and clean, and, therefore, as 
she found out later, a novelty in the neighbourhood. 

" No, I want a furnished room ; I do not mind how 
small it is," she replied, all the difficulties she had never 
thought of, rushing into her mind at onca 

The woman eyed her so curiously ; was she so very 
different from the people in the streets she had passed 
through? Yet she had thought her cloak disguised her past 
recognition. She began to feel very uncomfortable, and 
with a hurried "thank you," was passing on, when the 
woman stopped her. 

''There's not many furnished rooms about here; you'll 
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look a long time for one, I can promise you that ; but if you 
like to pay beforehand, I will let you come into a room I 
have, but it's a small one. Where's your luggage, ma'am, 
ehl But perhaps you'll like to see the room before you 
fetch your things ? " 

" Yes, certainly I should," said Blanche, as calmly as she 
could. She had never thought of the difficulty of her own 
respectability being inquired into. " And I will certainly 
pay beforehand for your room, if it suits me." 

The woman's manner changed at onca 

" It's clean, and I'm respectable ; which is more than can 
be said for all the houses in this lane, — Love Lane, they 
call it," she said bluntly, but civilly. " I'm a stranger here; 
we've only just bought the business; we lived out Hammer- 
smith way till now, but my husband's brother went out to 
Australia, and offered us the chance. I've no children, so 
the house is quiet, and the other lodgers are very respect- 
able. I've only part of the house, but my niece has been 
living with me, and now she's gone, and that's how I have 
a room to let. Not that I should have thought of letting, 
hadn't you asked the question. One can never tell who one 
gets into one's house, but a lady like you is different," ex- 
plained the good woman volubly, as she led the way up a 
narrow staircase, to a room under the roof. The ceiling sloped, 
and even on that cold day Blanche felt it close and stifling. 

But it was clean and tidy; there was a bed she felt she 
could sleep in, a chest of drawers, a fireplace, two or three 
chairs, a small table, washing utensils (which if cracked 
were at least clean), and it was not very small. 

Blanche watched the woman's face as she went on ex- 
plaining the advantages of the room, and that the rent she 
asked, viz. : six shillings a week, was not over much for these 
advantages. She said she should be always ready to give 
her lodger hot water, and that would save her a fire when 
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the weather got hot; and she would not mind her using 
her fire downstairs for a bit of cooking, if she liked; and 
there was no one to interfere with her, as the other lodgers 
were out all day; and so on. 

Yes, Blanche had decided; she liked the woman's face. If 
rough, she looked honest and kind; and at least this rather 
uninviting room might be a refuge for a few weeks; her 
limbs were aching painfully, and she was weary with fear 
and anxiety. 

At any moment Olive's good behaviour might come to an 
end, and she might begin to cry with fatigue and the dis- 
comfort which she must feel as soon as the excitement of 
novelty was over. So she told the woman she was willing 
to give her six shillings at once, taking the room for a week, 
and making her promise to let her know before she let it to 
anyone else. 

"It might suit me to remain here for some time," she 
added. 

"And your things, ma'am, when will they come? Can 
my husband fetch them for you this evening?" asked the 
woman, evidently pleased with the bargain she had made. 

Blanche felt she must avoid all suspicion at any cost. If 
people once began to talk about her she was lost 

" No, thank you," she replied quietly. " In the afternoon 
I will go and see after my things, but at present I must rest; 
my little boy is very tired." 

" No, I'm not tired," declared Olive boldly. " And this 
is such a little room we can't live here." 

Blanche squeezed the little hand she held to enforce 
silence. 

"My child has been accustomed to a larger room," she 
said, with an effort at a smile. 

Then, happily, someone called "Mrs. Todd, Mrs. Todd!" 
from below, and the woman bustled away. 
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Blanche threw open the window. She felt that she could 
hardly breathe in the close atmosphere. Then sitting down 
on a ricketty little cane chair, and taking Olive in her lap, 
she tried to explain to her that she must be careful not to 
talk; she must just say nothing. 

" And then papa won't find us, will he, and I sha'n't go 
to school?' ' exclaimed the child, throwing her arms round 
her mother's neck. 

Her words helped Blanche. K Olive could only be happy 
under her changed circumstances all would be well; but the 
child's next words made her tremble all over. 

" I want to go home, mother; I don't like to live here, it's 
so nasty." 

"We can't go home, Olive I " began the poor mother, and 
then she burst into tears. What should she say? Her child 
was too young to understand the finality of the step which 
had been taken — too young to know that by her mother's 
own act her Hfe had been utterly changed, that the plea- 
ssCnt things she had a right to by birth were hers no longer. 

At least for a time, it can be only for a time, thought 
Blanche, a sudden dread of the future coming over her. 
But had she made a great and terrible mistake ? Would it 
have been better to have borne her husband's will patiently, 
borne even separation from Olive? Blanche could not have 
done more wisely had she wished to subdue her little 
daughter. The child had seldom seen her mother shed 
tears, and in a minute all wilfulness left her. With arms 
close pressed about her mother's neck she sobbed softly : 

" Don't cry, mammy, we won't go back. I don't want to 
go back. I will be good, I will be very good." 

And when her mother threw herself exhausted on the bed 
Olive lay beside her, quietly watching her with wide-open, 
loving eyes. And not another impatient word passed her 
lips. 
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After a time Blanche recovered her composure, and began 
again to make plane for the future. But she found that 
looking forward only confused her and sapped her courage. 
It was better to think only of the present, when the most 
important thing was to hide from the search which her 
husband would undoubtedly put on foot at once, and to 
keep her child well and happy. 

After a few hours' rest she took Olive out, and they dined 
at a humble little eating-house. Then asking directions to 
find the shops in the neighbourhood, she bought a second- 
hand box of solid and respectable appearance, and calling a 
cab she drove back to the house, which for the present she 
must call her home. 

She offered the cabman an extra shiUing if he would carry 
the box down Lore Lane (the cab had stopped at the top of 
it) and up into her room, and this he had willingly consented 
to do. 

Mrs. Todd welcomed her with a pleasant smile. The good 
woman had been secretly a little uneasy at taking in a lodger 
who was dressed so well and yet appeared to have no lug- 
gage, and who gave no reason for her presence in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The sight of a respectable-looking box, however, quite 
satisfied ber. The lady had most likely come down in the 
world, and wished "to live ch'eap." She was a widow, no 
doubt, by the ring on her finger. For Blanche had care- 
fully removed all her other rings before she left her lodging 
that moining. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SEARCH. 

BLANCHE had been within the mark when she had 
decided that the search for her would not begin till 
the day after her flight 

When the coachman at last grew tired of waiting, as he 
had been bidden, at the draper's, he drove to the station to 
inquire for his mistress. 

At the station no information could be gained. The 
porters had changed, the man at the ticket-office had gone 
away for his tea; no train was expected for an hour. No 
one the footman inquired of had seen Mrs. Bethune; even 
the man at the bookstall had not noticed her. A book had 
been returned early in the afternoon, one of his boys had 
told him, by the lady at Barrington Court. 

Very much put out, the coachman drove through the town 
again, inquiring on all sides. Then both puzzled and annoyed 
at the want of consideration shown to him and his horses, 
he turned their heads towards home. 

Mrs. Bethune was a good walker, and she sometimes liked 
to walk towards home and to be overtaken by the carriage; 
but this had only happened -in summer weather, and with 
due notice given to him. That she should choose to do such 
a thing on a dark January evening, and with Miss Olive 
too, was very strange. 

However, the servants expected each minute to overtake 
their mistress, and Berry came up the drive at such a rate 
that Stagg met them at the front door with alarm depicted 
on his face, for he had been already much puzzled at the 
unwonted lateness of his mistress's return. 

What was to be done nextl The men sent up to inquire 
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if the nurse or lady's-maid had any knowledge of their mis- 
tress's intentions for the afternoon, but they knew nothing; 
and grumbling aloud, the coachman turned his horses town- 
wards again, urged by Stagg to call at the few possible houses 
where his mistress might have stayed for tea, or where she 
might have gone if any small indisposition or accident had 
detained her. 

All inquiries were of course useless, and about 8 p.m. the 
carriage again returned home empty. 

The servants were now really alarmed. Some imagined 
one misfortune had happened, some another. The little 
nursery-maid dissolved into tears, and even the stern nurse 
expressed anxiety. 

Stagg alone kept his presence of mind. His reason told 
him that news of any accident must have been bruited 
abroad long before this; while it was absurd to think that 
in the midst of a town, where they were so well known, Mrs. 
Bethune and her child could be spirited away against her will 

No. He had his own views as to what had happened, 
but he kept them carefully to himself, and ordering a horse 
to be saddled rode off to telegraph to his master. But here 
a difficulty met him. The office was shut up, and he could 
only leave his message, to be sent the first thing in the 
morning. 

He telegraphed: ^* Mistress and Miss Olive did not return 
home last nighV 

" K that's not correct, I can ride in and stop it to-morrow 
morning," he thought grimly. 

He had no hesitation in frightening his master. 

" It'll give him a starts and perhaps do him good. It's 
time something was done. Most likely he won't be in a 
state to read it," soliloquized, the faithful Stagg as he rode 
home. He had served his master from a boy, and lately his 
patience with him had been severely tried. 
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Stagg was not wrong in his surmise. Bethune's friend 
had had a bachelor dinner-party the night before, and had 
given orders that neither he nor his guests should be called 
till ten. 

At that hour the servant took up the telegram, which had 
been already waiting for some time. 

It was mid-day before Bethune opened it. He had 
glanced carelessly at it. A telegram could wait his pleasure 
as well as anything else. Some foolishness of Blanche's, no 
doubt A year ago Olive had had a sudden attack of alarm- 
ing illness. Wild with anxiety, Blanche had telegraphed 
for her husband, and he had returned home angry and 
resentful, when he found his child out of danger. 

It was too bad, he told himself, that his wife should worry 
him again. So, putting it aside till he had dressed and 
breakfasted, he forgot it till just as the shooting-party was 
starting. 

"Anything the matter, Bethune?" asked his host, who 
had watched him open it and seen his face flush. 

" Nothing at all," he answered carelessly as he stuffed the 
missive into his pocket with a shaking hand. But his hand 
shook often now. 

He was furiously angry. What did Blanche mean by 
playing such pranks ? 

He would punish her. Olive should, most certainly, go to 
school at once. It would teach her mother to be more reason- 
able about her. She would soon be accustomed to being 
without her, and would cease to make the absurd fuss over 
her she did. 

Then he would take his wife abroad, as he had threatened, 
and yes — he would devote himself again to her, and in time 
they should be happy again together, as they had once been. 
No one should come between him and his wife, not even 
his child. 
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Edward Bethune's conscience was not quite dead, and 
this day it pricked him hard; perhaps, as Stagg had hoped, 
"the start" had done him good. 

For he still loved his wife after his own selfish fashion. 
Now, it is true, he was angry with her— very angry; but 
he was not going to have a scandal — that must be avoided 
at any cost. He would keep his own counsel, only he must 
make some excuse for returning home on the morrow. It 
was awkward that last year he had been telegraphed to in 
the same way, and had left suddenly. His host would 
laugh at him. 

Perhaps it was the fear of this laugh which prevented 
his going back at once, not that any particular anxiety 
troubled him, but he was impatient to express his anger to 
the wife who had defied him. 

He shot badly that day, and was so savage that no one 
cared to say much to him. 

" I have to leave you to-morrow," he said abruptly as he 
bade his host good-night 

"Mrs. Bethune does not approve of me, ehl" said his host 
laughing, but annoyed. " This is the second year, Bethune, 
you have been telegraphed for." 

*'My wife doesn't send the message this time; but I have 
no choice but to return," said Bethune haughtily. He had 
kept sober that evening, and he left by the first train, with- 
out offering any further explanation to his friend. 

Even then he did not get home till the afternoon. He 
took a fly from the station ; the horses were very slow, and 
his impatience was useless. A sudden access of anxiety 
came over him during that slow drive. Where could Blanche 
have gonet It was very strange that she should go to any 
friend's house without letting him know. Of course she 
must have gone to some friend; nothing could have hap- 
pened to her. 
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He put his head out of the carriage window, and scanned 
the windows of the old house as he was driven up the 
avenue. Surely he should see some sign of his wife or 
child ; surely they had come home by this time. He was 
not in the least anxious or uneasy, only each hour his anger 
had been growing. 

"Well!" he said sharply to Stagg as he opened the door 
of the house, almost before the fly had come to a stand-still. 
Stagg had evidently been watching for his master, and he 
looked portentously grave. 

"Haven't you heard anything, sirl" he asked. 

"Speak out, man, will you?" said Bethune angrily. 

" Mrs. Bethune has not been seen or heard of, sir." Stagg 
had followed his master into the hall, carrying his portman- 
teau. 

With an oath Bethune moved away, and a sudden rush 
of anxiety made him turn pale. 

He went into the dining-room, and poured out some 
brandy. His hand shook so that he could hardly hold his 
glass; then he called Stagg in, and throwing himself into an 
arm-chair, listened with impatience to all that the servant 
could tell him. 

Stagg had inquired at the station again yesterday, and 
had found out that Mrs. Bethune had taken first-class tickets 
for herself and little girl to Basingstoke. Stagg had also 
gone there, and had made all possible inquiries, but had 
heard nothing that gave him any clua 

Several half-tickets had been sold that afternoon, but 
they had all been second-class tickets. A very tall lady had 
been seen at the station by more than one porter, but no 
one knew her. It was thought she must have gone on to 
London by the same train she had arrived by. 

Stagg had not known what further inquiries to make, 
and had expected his master home every hour. He had^^ 

(787) B 
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not liked to make many inquiries in Winchester before 
his master's return, thinking he might have had a letter 
explaining everything, and knowing, as he said, that his 
master would not like "to make a talk." 

Before night Edward Bethune was not in the least capable 
of thinking, or in any way devising a way towards the dis- 
covery of his wife's whereabouts. The faithful Slagg put 
him to bed, and kept hia own counsel. He was much 
attached to hia master, and in hia heart he was now blaming 
his mistress. 

"Master will drink worse than ever now; and what is 
the use of a wife if she don't stick to a husband, drink or 
no drink J" 

The next day, feeling quite unequal to cope with his trouble 
alone, Bethune sent for a friend, whose sagacity he thought 
much of, and begged him to institute the search in such a 
way that the least scandal should arise. 

Now the friend he would naturally have turned to at this 
juncture was a certain Mr. Jervoise, an old college friend, 
now a London sohcitor, who had for some years been his 
legal adviser; but he did not care to face this friend's con- 
demnation. > He knew that Jervoise would take his wife's 
part Had he not done so the last visit he had paid 
tbemT 

Even in the old college days Jervoise had been somewhat 
of a stem mentor, and he knew he would not now faU to 

luo hiiu sei^i'etly, if not aloud. It was more probable he 
d do so aloud after his old fashion; for Mr. Jervoise had 
Iver lost his own individuality in the legal adviser. 

Mr. Lock, the friend he called to his assistance, was much 
noro pliable. He was an idle man, who was always pleased 
to interest himself in a friend's concerns — a capable, shrewd 

n of the world, wfaoee company Betbune found not unplea- 
:, and whose silence he could -depend on, while he need 
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never read in his face the disapprobation he was sure to have 
found in that of Jervoise. 

Of all things Bethune hated the idea of publicity. To have 
his own and his wife's name in everyone's mouth was mad- 
dening, but it could not be avoided. Soon all the neigh- 
bourhood knew that Mrs. Bethune had left her husband. 

Where she had gone, and why she had left, furnished end- 
less speculation. Everyone had a different story to tell. That 
she had also taken away her child did not surprise anyone, 
for her devotion to Olive was well known. Some blamed 
the husband, some the wife; but no one could offer a solution 
to the mystery as to where she was gone. 

It might be said that the fugitives were traced to London, 
for the guard of the London train remembered distinctly a 
lady, whom he thought was tall, and whom he. was sure was 
very handsome, who was travelling with a child on the day 
inquired about. Some trifling circumstance made him sure 
of the day. But then again, he felt equally sure that the 
child was a boy, with quite short hair, who wore a sailor 
dress and sailor hat; he had noticed the child, as being the 
same age as one of his own. He should certainly have 
noticed it, if the child's hair had been long as described. 
These travellers were alone in the carriage. When he took 
their tickets, he remembered the lady because she was so 
very handsome; but she had pulled down her veil quickly, 
and he had only seen her face for a second or two. 

" Yes, she has gone to London first, and then up to her 
friends in Edinburgh. She has done it to annoy or frighten 
me. She can't be such a fool as to think she can hide herself 
or the child. It is too bad of her, she has no excuse what- 
ever," said Bethune to his friend. He remembered perfectly 
his cruel threat about sending the child to school; but he 
was ashamed to speak of it, even to the sympathetic Mr. Lock. 
His conscience was not giving him an easy time just then. 
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He ransacked his wife's desk and drawers, but with no 
misgivings. In all his foolish jealousy he knew that he had 
no cause for fear. There were the few letters he had 
written to her during their engagement tied together— a 
sorrowful little packet of happy memories. He left them 
where he found them; he did not care even to touch them. 

Then came a few letters of her parents addressed to her 
grandmother, crumpled foreign letters in faded ink. If he 
had cared to read them he would have found them full of 
loving solicitude for the little Blanche whose life was just 
beginning. 

A few letters from old friends in Edinburgh gave the 
necessary addresses, and Bethune started for Scotland. 

His wife's friends welcomed him with kindly delight, 
plied him with questions about her and his child, convincing 
him at once that they were ignorant of everything. 

They were simple, unworldly people, living the most se- 
cluded lives, and pretty Blanche Wilson was still very dear 
to them; but they seldom heard from her now. Bethune 
found his wife had not written to her Edinburgh friends for 
months, and after making these inquiries, which assured him 
he was on a false scent, without even telling anyone of their 
motive he hurried back to England. 

On his way home he visited Olive's late nurse at Notting- 
ham; she had always corresponded with his wife, and she 
might know something. 

It was not a pleasant interview by any means. The nurse 
was a keen-witted, warm-hearted woman, who had been 
devoted to her mistress and her child, while she had held 
her master in holy horror. She quickly discovered what had 
happened, as no one else had done, and had given him, with 
no Uttle satisfaction, what she called '^a piece of her mind." 

It served him right, she told him, to lose them. He de- 
served neither his wife nor child; if she knew anything of 
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them she should most certainly tell him nothing, and 
80 on. 

Edward Bethune reached home just in time to be laid up 
with a fit of delirium tremens, and for weeks his life was in 
danger. Very devotedly did the faithful Stagg nurse him; 
while his friend Mr. Lock took up his abode at the Court, 
and, as soon as his convalescence allowed of it, proved him- 
self an invaluable companion. 

Meantime the police continued their inquiries for the 
missing lady and her child; but they were hampered by the 
command that no advertisement should be put in the papers, 
and they were constantly taking up false scents. 

Bethune continued morbidly afraid of publicity. He de- 
clared he would not have all England talking of him; and 
Ma Lock, thinking his friend's wife would no doubt soon 
give signs of life, and totally ignorant of Blanche's motive 
for leaving home, thought he was quite right to make her 
return as easy as possible. 

So weeks and months slipped by, and still there was no 
news of the fugitive. 

In Edinburgh the search was the strictest, because in 
Edinburgh her husband still thought she would try to find 
a refuge sooner or later. He did not think it likely she 
would stay in London. She knew so little of it, and had 
never been inclined to like it. 

When he had recovered from his illness Mr. Bethune 
dismissed his servants; and, leaving the coachman and his 
wife in charge of the house, with Stagg as his personal 
attendant, went up to London. He felt that the life at 
Barrington, even with the companionship of his friend Lock, 
was insupportable ; in London, at least, he should have 
something to distract his thoughts. 

It was now the beginning of July, and London was still 
very crowded; but even those whom he considered friends 
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were too intent on their own affairs to trouble themselves 
about him, or to make minute inquiries as to why his wife 
was not with him. 

He determined now to prosecute the search himself. His 
anger had not faded, but rather increased; though, at the 
same time, a very real anxiety was taking possession of 
him, which he strenuously stifled. 

Had any evil happened to his wife and child? It seemed 
incredible that no sign of life should be given by Blanche 
through all these months. He was not quite sure what 
money she had taken with her, but he knew it could not 
have been much; while at the bank lay a considerable sum, 
for she had drawn nothing for some time before her flight, 
nor had she claimed any since. 

He still behoved that when his wife was tired of all the 
difficulties which her position would entail, she would give 
him notice of her hiding-place, and perhaps try to make 
terms with him for the future. 

Terms which he told himself he would not accept. No, 
she should humble herself ; he had a perfect right, as hus- 
band and father, to decide what he chose for herself and 
child; she should be made to feel that she was in his 
power, and that she could not defy him with impunity. 

Not only the law, but all heads of households would be on 
his side. Public opinion would be with him. Yet it was 
just this public opinion which he did not wish to lay claim 
to; he hated the idea of his private affairs being talked of. 
It was bad enough to be the talk of his county, but he 
could at least go away and forget that; while if he made 
his grief public, he would soon be the talk of London, or 
even the United Kingdom. 

So he carefully kept his own counsel, though he set 
detectives to watch every place he could think of, in which 
his wife might have taken refuge. He knew all her friends 
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by name, she had so few; and to find out their complete 
ignorance, was not difficult. 

But all these efforts proved fruitless; the days went by, 
and not a single clue was found. Blanche and her child 
seemed to have vanished from the face of the earth. 

Growing at last tired of London, Bethune betook himself 
to Paris, a city he had been very fond of frequenting in his 
bachelor days. He remembered what a fancy Blanche had 
taken to that place on their honeymoon; she might have 
thought herself safer there from discovery, than in England. 

So he set the French police to work, and then tried to 
forget himself in the society of his friends. He spent a great 
deal of money, drank hard, and was laid up with another 
attack of iUness. 



CHAPTEE \. 

A STREET ACCIDENT. 

TEN months had passed since Blanche Bethune had left 
her home, and still she made no sign. 

Recovering from his illness, a great despondency took 
possession of her husband, and he began to think some evil 
must have befallen her, and that he ought to have con- 
ducted the search in a more open manner. 

The outcome of this sudden fit of remorse was, that 
Bethune decided to see his friend Jervoise, and make a full 
confession. He might devise some new plan of action. 
Bethune felt now that he had made a mistake in not consult- 
ing him before. And then the idea suddenly struck him, that 
perhaps, after all, Jervoise was at the bottom of the mis- 
chief; and that it was he who had been supplying his wife 
with money, and thus enabling her to elude his pursuit. 
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The idea of such a possibility made him very angry, but 
it vanished as soon as he reached his friend's presence. Mr. 
Jervoise was even ignorant of all that had happened; some 
rumours had reached him, but he had not regarded them. 

He was extremely shocked at the sight of his client and 
old friend. What could he have been doing, he looked so 
terribly ill ? Bethune acknowledged he. had been ill. 

" 111 ? I should think so," and Mr. Jervoise lifted his 
eyebrows in a way Bethune well remembered in college 
days. 

Jervoise had always hoped his friend's marriage would 
have brought him to his senses. He knew it had been a 
love match; he had seen him on his wedding-tour, when he 
had thought him as happy a man as could be found, and in 
a fair way to become a useful member of society. 

Again, he had seen him at Barrington with his wife 
and child, when he had not been quite satisfied ; but he had 
still no reason to think the marriage anything but a happy 
one. 

Jervoise had heartily admired his friend's beautiful wife ; 
had devoted himself to her as an honoured guest, and had 
found Bethune not quite so genial as he ought to have 
been. He had left them, thinking that whatever his friend's 
faults, he was such a fond husband that he could not bear 
the presence of a third in his Eden. 

Since then the friends had not met, for Mr. Jervoise was 
a very busy man, and he had, meanwhile, married himself. 
He was unspeakably shocked and astonished by all that 
Bethune told him. 

"But alone? You are sure she was alone with the 
child?" 

His friend's angry agitation made him desist from the 
question at once. Of course she was alone. Whatever 
had become of her, or wherever she had gone, Edward 
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Bethune did not for one moment doubt the honour of his 
beautiful wife. 

He was obliged to tell Mr. Jervoise of the contest which 
had been going on with regard to the treatment of the 
child, and of the cruel threat, which he could not help now 
acknowledging had brought about the catastrophe. 

It was the first time he had mentioned it to anyone, and 
he said as little as he could; but, accustomed to sift 
evidence, Mr. Jervoise soon had a very fair idea of the life 
husband and wife had led before they had eventually 
parted, after a sharp quarrel; when, no doubt, the threat 
uttered had driven the fond mother to despair. 

" Well, Bethune," said Mr. Jervoise, breaking the some- 
what long silence which had fallen on them, when the story 
had come to a end, "it is of no use mincing matters; it is 
not my way, as you know of old. You were drinking all the 
time, you have gone on drinking in spite of my warnings 
years ago. Look at your hand; look at your face? You are 
a perfect wreck; if this goes on you will not long be alive!" 

" And I have never even made my will," replied Bethune, 
with a mocking laugh. " Of course you, being a lawyer, 
are thinking of that But it's all her fault," he added 
bitterly. 

Jervoise shook his head, but saw that his friend, however 
much to blame, was not in a state to hear the truth. 

"We must find your wife as quickly as possible. You 
might have found her long ago if you had gone to work 
properly. We must at once put advertisements into all the 
leading papers. In one you must beg her to discover her- 
self, with a promise that she shall keep the child. If that 
does not bring an answer in a week, you must advertise, 
describing them both minutely. Your wife is too handsome 
to be easily overlooked, and no doubt the child is like her. 
I remember her a lovely baby!" 
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Speak as soothingly as he would, Mr. Jervoise could not 
but show his own way of looking at his friend's conduct; 
while Bethune dwelt fiercely on his own wrongs, Jervoise's 
conviction that his wife would very soon be found, driving 
away the anxiety and compunction which he had lately 
felt. 

He would not now admit any blame to himself, and 
argued himseK into a passion before he left the house. 

"By Heaven, she shall pay for this!" he said, between his 
teeth, as he stepped into the street. He had not dared to 
say this in hearing of his friend, he had not lost his self- 
control, and he knew that if he threatened revenge Jervoise 
would do his best to prevent his being able to execute it. 

He knew that his friend's greatest sympathy was for the 
poor young wife he had seen and admired in her ha|)py 
home. 

"Think, Bethune, what the poor thing must have gone 
through, before she took such a step," he had said in accents 
full of feeling. 

Bethune walked on, hardly heeding where he was going, 
so full was his mind of the conversation he had been having 
with his friend. Jervoise seemed sure that his wife would 
be found; and hearing him speak with such certainty, made 
him also believe in the speedy discovery of the fugitives. 

With the prospect of soon finding his wife, came the 
question how he should receive her. 

He had often vowed vengeance, and in spite of his late 
anxiety, angry vindictive thoughts had taken possession of 
him again. He told himself he could not forgive her. When 
she had deliberately given him so much trouble and anxiety, 
she deserved to be punished. And yet Edward Bethune, 
at the bottom of his heart, was longing for his wife's love, 
though he wx)uld not own it, even to himself. How she had 
loved him when she had first become his bride^ and how 
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happy they had been together! Conscience would not be 
silent. 

He felt weak and ill, and the horrible craving for drink 
was upon him. He called a hansom, and told the man to 
drive him into Oxford Street. There he dismissed the cab, 
and went into a chemist's shop. The chemist looked at 
him, saw what was the matter with him, and giving him 
what he asked for, added the warning : 

" You had better go home, sir. Go to bed, and send for 
your medical man." 

Bethune glared at him, uttered an oath, threw down 
some money, and without waiting for the change hurried 
away. 

The man had talked nonsense, of course; he was not ill 
now, only weak and out of sorts. A walk would do him 
good ; he would walk across the park. His lodgings were 
in Sloane Street. 

It was a foggy, damp day in November, not a ray of sun- 
light had visited London for a week. The park was sodden 
and dripping, but it was not actually raining. 

Bethune walked slowly, but he felt better for the exer- 
cise, and the sedative he had taken had soothed his nerves. 

Very few people were about, for it was four o'clock, and 
getting dark. Now and then a man, well buttoned to the 
chin, hurried past him ; but he had seen no woman, till he 
became aware of a tall figure in a long cloak, walking some 
twenty yards in front of him. 

Something familiar in the walk first attracted his atten- 
tion. Her height, too, reminded him of his wife. With 
his mind full of her, every woman he saw brought some 
thought of her. 

"Just her height," he muttered, "and holds herself just 
like Blanche. She has a bundle, I see, under her arm. How 
fast she walks!" 
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Almost unconsciously he tried to quicken his pace, that 
the space between them should not be increased. But he 
could not lessen it, he could not walk faster — he had lost 
his breath as it was. How fast the woman walked ! Or 
was it that he walked slowly ? Everybody who passed him 
seemed to be walking fast. 

A vague curiosity gradually grew up in his mind to see 
the face of this woman, whose gait and figure reminded him 
of his wife. With a great effort he increased his pace a 
little, still he did not feel there was any chance of his 
coming up with the object of his pursuit, till he reached 
Hyde Park Corner. 

There, arrested by the rush of vehicles, the woman had 
been obliged to stand and wait; she was evidently nervous 
about crossing, but impatient at the delay. 

The streets were a sea of mud. Omnibuses, carriages, 
carts, cabs, were passing in every direction. The fading 
light made it more confusing. 

Bethune hurried on. Yes, he should just catch her. One 
glance would be enough, only he must see her face. He 
was within a yard of her, and she seemed to be preparing for 
a rush across, when she suddenly turned her head towards 
him, and he saw his wife's face. Very pale, very worn she 
looked, but yet it was Blanche; and he knew that she also 
recognized him, for into her eyes came a look of terror, 
abject terror, as of a hunted animal, and without casting 
another glance before her she rushed into the roadway. 

What happened next Bethune could never quite tell. 
Several vehicles seemed to come at that moment, at full 
pace, over the spot where his wife had vanished from his 
sight. There was a scream, confused shouts, a rush of 
people. 

His head swam and he would have fallen, but he clung to 
a lamp-post No one noticed him, everyone was taken up 
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with some calamity that had happened in the roadway. 
What was it? 

When he had recovered a little the traffic had begun 
again. It was too crowded a comer for more than a few 
minutes' pause, even if a fellow-creature had been trampled 
to death. But groups of people were standing talking eagerly 
in the mud and fog. 

"What has happened?" he asked a policeman. 

" A woman run over, sir," responded the man briefly. 

"Where is she] where is she?" asked Bethune, unable to 
control his agitation. He was beginning to think he had 
been the victim of a delusion; he had had many lately. 

" She's been taken to St. George's. There it is, handy," 
said the policeman imperturbably. " She got under a dray 
somehow. People say an omnibus knocked her down. This 
is an awkward corner." 

"Was she hurt badly?" asked Bethune. Somehow the 
other man's calmness helped him to control himself, but he 
felt as if he were in a dream. 

"Killed, they say; but the doctors will find that out 
The/U tell you at the hospital if you ask, sir." 

" Walk across with me, and I will give you a shilling," 
said Bethune, taking the policeman's arm. He could not 
trust himself to walk alone; he felt as if he could hardly 
see a step before him. 

" You look shaky, sir. No doubt you saw the accident 
It is an ugly thing to see," said the man, regarding him 
curiously while he obeyed the request. 

All the time as he crossed, Bethune tried painfully to 
catch sight of that tall slight figure, which was now, he 
knew, that of his lost wife. 

Of course it was not she, his wife, his Blanche, who had 
been knocked down and killed. She had no doubt threaded 
her way among the vehicles and escaped him in the confu- 
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sion, and some other poor woman had been knocked down. 
There were plenty about now, coming and going in all 
directions, mostly with anxious tired faces, like the face that 
Blanche had turned on hiuL She used to be very much 
afraid at the crossings. How she used to cling to his^rm, 
and how he used to laugh at her! 

Now she was afraid of him. Should he ever forget that 
look of terror ? 

But he would find her, and — yes, perhaps after all he 
would forgive her. She must have suffered, she must have 
punished herself, by her own folly. He felt his anger was 
breaking down in the remembrance of that look in his wife's 
eyes. 

What had he done to drive all the love out of themi 
Why should they have spoken of fear, only fear? Was 
there no hope of her feeling any gladness in seeing him, her 
husband, again? 

The policeman had left him standing before the door of 
the hospital. 

Perhaps it was all a mistake, he told himself again and 
again; for he felt he was trembling, and that he must calm 
himself somehow. Perhaps he had not even seen his wife 
at all; it was one of his delusions. The chemist was right; 
he was ill. He would go back to his lodgings and go to 
bed, and Jervoise must come and see him to-morrow; and 
he would follow his advice in everything, and put in some 
message of forgiveness into the paper that Blanche would 
not resist. 

But he must inquire at the hospital. He could not go on 
his way with this terrible, unreasonable dread pressing him 
down; no, he must know the worst or dispel the delusion, 
if delusion it were. 

He questioned the porter at the door, but in such a confused 
manner that the man stared at him, and decided in his own 
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mind that the gentleman had been drinkmg. Yes, a woman 
had just been carried in, knocked down by a dray and run over. 
The doctors were with her now. He the porter could not say 
how she was; she might have been killed — he did not hear. 
He had not heard anything about her. No one had told 
him she was dead. He knew nothing more, and couldn't 
disturb the doctors. The gentleman had better call again 
in an hour's time if he wanted to hear anything. 

A good many medical students were waiting about in ^the 
hall, and people were coming and going. Bethune stood 
watching them. He felt that he would not be able to stand 
much longer; but he could not go away — no, he could not 
go away even for an hour, in this uncertainty. 

Would no one speak to him ? But no one seemed to take 
any notice of him. He would certainly wait till he saw 
someone who looked like a doctor. What could the porter 
know] It was a mistake having spoken to the porter. 

He thought all this in a dull, stupid sort of way, as he 
tried to steady himseK by leaning against the wall. 

After a time a bright-faced youth with a soft voice ad- 
dressed him. 

" Are you waiting to see anyone, sir ? Can I do anything 
for youl" he questioned; and Bethune roused himself with 
an effort. 

"Yes, you can. Show me some place where I can sit 
down; I have been ill and am tired. And tell me about a 
woman who has been run over. I saw it, and I want to 
know how she is." 

The student saw him stagger as he left the friendly sup- 
port of the wall Slipping a hand through his arm and 
opening a door behind them, he led him into a large room, 
with a heavy oak table in the middle, and a row of leather- 
covered chairs placed at intervals round the walls. 

A fire burned brightly in the grate, and an arm-chair 
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stood beside it. Bethune sank into this with unspeakable 
relief. 

"You are ill, I am afraid, sir," said the student sympa- 
thetically. " Can I call you a cab ? It would be better for 
you to get home at once, I think." 

" Yes, yes, TU go home presently," replied Bethune im- 
patiently. " But I must know about this woman. I won't 
go away till I hear how she is. Surely you can find this 
out for me." 

" Well, yes, perhaps I can," replied the student doubtfully. 
" ril try, at any rate," he added soothingly. " And perhaps 
you had better see the house-surgeon yourself; you look 
very iU." 

" No, no, I am not ill," returned Bethune irritably. . . . 
" Why do you stay here staring at me ? Why don't you go 
and ask? It seems simple enough." 

"Not quite so simple as it seems; but there, Til see what 
I can do if you'll keep quiet till I return." 

The student was beginning to think the same as the 
porter had thought, and to be doubtful of the responsibility 
of this imperious visitor. 

" Oh, go at once ! I'll keep quiet." And with a supreme 
eflPort at self-control Bethune leant back and closed his eyes. 

But closing his eyes only seemed to intensify his mental 
vision. Plainer than ever his wife's beautiful, sorrowful, 
frightened face rose before him — plainer than ever the 
scream rang in his ears, which might be her scream as the 
cruel wheels passed over her. 

The minutes seemed hours, but like other minutes they 
came to an end at last. 

"Well?" he said sharply, at the same time starting up as 
the friendly student entered the room. 

He tried to read his face by the dim light, but the youth's 
impassive features told him nothing. 
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"She's badly hurt and unconscious — not likely to live 
through the night, I'm told. There's nothing to be done." 

Then for the first time the horrible certainty came over 
Bethune that this woman whom he had been inquiring 
about as a stranger, the woman whose death-warrant the 
youth beside him spoke so carelessly, was really his wife, his 
beautiful, loving-hearted Blanche, whom he had driven from 
him by his own wilful cruelty and sin, against whom only a 
few hours ago he had vowed a cruel revenge. 

He rose to his feet, suddenly sober and strong. 

"I must see her," he said hoarsely; "take me to her at 
once." 

"Oh, no, I can't do that No one can see her; it's not 
allowed," said the youth, half-frightened. This strange man 
was evidently not himself. 

What could this well-dressed gentleman have to do with 
that poor, shabby woman he had seen carried in, who was 
now lying so horribly maimed and crushed that it had been 
thought merciful not to attempt to do anything but lay her 
to rest-And watch for the end, which was not far oflF? 

" I must see her !" said Bethune desperately. " I tell you, 
boy, she's my wife. I have a right to see her, and see her 
I will ! " All his doubts had fled — all his hope of this poor, 
injured woman being some other, and not Blanche. 

"Your wife!" repeated the student, aghast. Oh, no, you 
make a mistake. I saw her myself when they brought her 
in; she was quite a poor woman." 

Astonishment and perplexity quite took away his presence 
of mind. The gentleman was certainly raving. What should 
he do next? 

"In God's name why do you stand staring at me, you 
fool? Take me to her, I say!" exclaimed Bethune angrily. 

"Stop, wait one minute. You shall see the house-surgeon," 
said the youth, now thoroughly frightened. He rushed out of 
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the room, and two minutes afterwards he ushered in a tall, 
fair young man, with an alert, eager face. 

Bethune had hy this time been obliged to sink again into 
the arm-chair. The eflfort he had made had been followed 
by greater prostration than ever. 

The doctor silently sat down beside him and felt his 
pulse. He thought he had probably to deal with a man 
labouring under some delusion. This idea he had gathered 
from the student's rather incoherent account — Or had the 
man been drinking? 

"I will call a cab, and someone shall see you home," he 
said soothingly, but with some authority in his tones. "You 
must give me your address." 

" I will not leave the hospital till IVe seen my wife," said 
Bethune quietly but doggedly. 

"You think this poor woman is your wifel" said the 
doctor calmly. He saw that Bethune's agitation was almost 
uncontrollable, and while speaking he was deciding what he 
had better do. There might be some reason in the man's 
statement, some tragedy which he had not suspected^ 

" I could not let you see her unless you are able to control 
yourself," he continued slowly. 

"I am perfectly calm," said Bethune, springing to his 
feet; but the agony in his face decided the doctor. 

" Come then at once, follow me, and you shall see our 
patient, whether your wife or no. But you must be pre- 
pared to find her altered. She has been terribly mangled, 
poor thing ! Her jaw is broken. You may not be able to 
recognize her. I think you are labouring under a mistake; 
but you shall come at once, only be calm." 

Bethune pulled himself together. The calmness of the 
doctor's tones had soothed his nerves. After all, it could 
not, it should not be Blanche ! 

" It may not be my wife after all," he said slowly, word 
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by word, with an eflfort; and then he followed the doctor 
from the room, and upstairs into a long ward full of beda 

Close to the door by which they entered a bed was 
screened off. A long figure lay on this bed, in an attitude 
of perfect repose, one white hand was thrown over the 
coverlet, and a white face, with bandages round it, was all 
that Bethune could see. He was trembling violently. 

The doctor slipped his hand through his arm, and led 
him to the bed's head. On the other side of the bed sat a 
nurse, whose calm, fresh, rosy face was a strange contrast to 
the death-like pallor of the other woman's face on the bed. 

Bethune gazed some minutes in silence at the marble fore- 
head, the sweeping, dark eyelashes. Was it his wife, or was 
this some horrible nightmare ? The fine outline of her nose 
had been untouched, but could Blanche ever look like thati 

On the hand was a wedding-ring ; the sight of it broke 
the spell which had seemed to chain his senses since he had 
reached the bedside. Bethune threw himself on his knees, 
and taking the long, thin hand in his, gently drew off the 
ring. 

" Are these letters inside ? I cannot see," he said hoarsely, 
handing it to the doctor. 

"There is a name inside — Blanche," said the young 
man gently. Then tUs strange visitor ;»« not mad. 

'' Blanche, Blanche, Blanche!" moaned Bethune, laying 
his head beside the poor bruised face, everything forgotten 
but his agony of love and remorse. 

Slowly the heavy eyelids unclosed, and as if called back 
to life by the sound of the once-loved voice, into the beautiful 
dark eyes came a look of recognition not to be mistaken. . . 
And was it a mistake or no 1 Surely there was a look of 
love, quite unlike the glance of terror which Bethune had 
last seen in them. 

"Blanche, Blanche!" was all he could say, as he rained 
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kisses on the hand he held in both his own. Alas ! the 
lips so dear to him were hidden with bandages. 

As suddenly as the glance of recognition had come, so 
now the expression of the dying woman's eyes changed to 
one of anxiety, to entreaty, painful to witness. 

What thoughts were passing through the brain? The 
doctor had no clue. The husband had only one engrossing 
thought — would his wife forgive him 1 Would she yet live 
to forgive him ? Surely she could not really be dying. 

" Speak to her; she cannot speak, but she wishes to say 
something," said the doctor. 

"Blanche, forgive me, forgive me ! " sobbed Bethune. They 
were the only words he could find; he had forgotten all 
else but his love for his wife. 

She seemed to understand his words, for very feebly she 
lifted her hand and laid it on his bent head, and there it 
rested; but still her eyes spoke of anxiety and entreaty, not 
to be disregarded. 

"She wants to say something; she is quite conscious. 
Perhaps she can write," said the doctor. 

The nurse shook her head. 

" Her right hand is helpless, sir." 

"Ah! I forgot." 

Slowly the light faded out of the beautiful pathetic eyes, 
and then they closed again; there was no movement to tell 
of life but the laboured breathing. 

Bethune knelt on, still calling on his wife's name, her 
hand laid heavily on his head. He felt at last he could 
not bear the pressure, and he took it again between his 
own : it was cold, very cold. 

No word, no sign, came from the inanimate figure on the 
bed. Blanche was very far away ! 

How long he knelt Bethune did not know, nor did he 
ever remember how he got downstairs, but he awoke to 
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consciousness to find himself lying on the floor, in the room 
he had waited in. He had walked downstairs with the 
doctor's help, and then fainted, and it had been some time 
before he had recovered. 

Only one question in his misery could come to his lips 
when memory came back, but how could he frame it. The 
doctor read it in his face, and told him briefly and kindly 
that all was over ; his wife was dead. All that was possible 
had been done for her, but the case was hopeless from the 
first. 

Then he told him a cab was waiting for him, and he 
would take him home if he would give him his address, but 
that he must have medical attention at once. Who was his 
medical adviser? 

Bethune mechanically gave both his own address and 
that of his doctor, and then, with the help of the house- 
surgeon and the friendly young student, who was dread- 
fully shocked at what had been to him a very unexpected 
tragedy, he reached his lodgings. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A FRUITLESS SEARCH. 

THE faithful Stagg received his master at the door of his 
lodging, and it was to him that the doctor told the 
story of Mrs. Bethune's death. 

Stagg was a cautious, reserved man, and had been trained 
to silence. " Master would not like a talk," he told him- 
self, so he said as little as possible to the two gentlemen, 
who were naturally not a little curious to know some par- 
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ticulars that would explain the tragic occurrence of the 
afternoon. 

The doctor who had been named by Bethune had been 
sent for by a messenger from the hospital, and he arrived 
almost immediately; but he had not seen his patient for 
some years, and could only speak of his present condition, 
which was explained by the shock he had sustained. 

Stagg promised to be present at the inquest, as it was 
evident his master would be unable to attend; then he sent 
to Mr. Jervoise, and gave all his attention to nursing his 
master, making no mention of the still missing child. 
Master no doubt knew where Miss Olive was ; perhaps he 
had known for some time, only did not choose to say. 
He was " so close." 

It was not till late the next day that Jervoise arrived, 
for he had been called out of town. He told Stagg of the 
interview he had with his master, and the conclusion come 
to, but could, of course, tell him nothing more. Then he 
visited the hospital, and heard all he could from the doctors, 
hoping fully that some clue would be found that would ex- 
plain everything. 

Five pounds in gold had been found in Mrs. Bethune's 
pocket, which prevented the idea that she could have been 
in any want ; and this fact, being stated at the inquest, did 
much to ward oflF awkward questions being asked. 

Jervoise was quite at a loss to guess how the husband 
and wife had met; whether there had been any conversation 
between them, whether Bethune knew where his child was. 
All must remain a mystery till the sick man was able to 
give some account of what had happened after he had left 
Mr. Jervoise's oflSca 

The lawyer arranged that the poor young wife, whose 
tragic end touched him deeply, should be buried in the 
family vault at Barrington, and used his influence to pre- 
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vent any unnecessary exposure of his client's affairs. He 
attended the funeral as the only mourner, and then 
returned to give all the spare time he could to nursing his 
friend. 

For a fortnight Bethune raved in delirium, and then lay 
in such an exhausted condition that his life was almost 
despaired of, and no questions could be asked him. It 
seemed to be some time before any clear recollection of the 
immediate past came back to him, and the first to break 
the silence was Jervoise. 

"Where is your little daughter, Bethune?" he asked one 
afternoon, when the invalid seemed stronger than usual. 

**I don't know," said Bethune wearily. "How should 

ir 

"Not know!" exclaimed his friend, in horror. Then 
fearing to agitate him, he continued in his usual calm 
tones : " You see I don't know what happened after you 
left me that afternoon, but directly you feel strong enough 
it is most important you should tell me. You see your 
child must be found. You have no reason to think she is 
dead, have youl" 

Thus urged, Bethune told his friend all he could remem- 
ber. The account was rather a confused one, but certain 
parts were clear. 

He had followed his wife across the park, not knowing 
her. Oh ! if he had only known her ! He had seen her 
rush across the road after he had recognized her; he had 
heard there was an accident — had seen the dying face of 
his wife at the hospital. She had looked her forgiveness, 
but had not been able to speak. 

It was the thought of her child that had, no doubt, been 
her last on earth, Bethune told himself with a pang of 
jealousy. Nothing but that had changed her eyes from 
speaking only of love to him, to care and unrest 
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He could say nothing, absolutely nothing, towards solving 
the problem of his child's whereabouts. The only clue 
was the neighbourhood of the accident, but then Blanche 
was coming from Oxford Street. Was she going from or 
returning to the place of her abode? The hour of the 
afternoon seemed to point to the latter theory. 

All her clothes had been searched carefully, but they 
gave no clue whatever. The parcel she had been carrying, 
which Bethune spoke of, must have been lost during the 
accident; no one else had seen it 

The initials on her linen would have confirmed her iden- 
tity had such confirmation been necessary. Her ring was 
on her husband's finger. 

''It was a shame to take it from her," he muttered; and 
then he remembered it was he who had taken it off, as it 
was he who had put it on, and the two scenes rose vividly 
before him. 

The quiet little Edinburgh church, with the few, very 
few friends grouped around, and Blanche in her simple 
white dress, in her brightness and beauty, with eyes full 
of love and admiration for him; — aod then the hospital 
ward, and the poor crushed body and disfigured face, and 
anguished, entreating eyes. 

He thought he should go mad, and he often told Jervoise 
so, while in his misery he taxed both his friend and servant 
to the uttermost. Jervoise tried to turn his thoughts to his 
lost child. Surely when he found her he would find some 
consolation. But it was almost useless. 

" Find her by all means," said the unhappy man. " As 
my heiress she is of importance. You must find her, of 
course, but she seems to me the source of all my misery. If 
it had not been for her I should have Blanche beside me 
now. We should never have quarrelled about anything else. 
How can you expect me to care about her]" 
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And Jervoise found it useless to try to bring him to a 
more reasonable state of mind. 

It was three weeks and more after Blanche's death that 
an advertisement appeared in the principal daily papers, de- 
scribing Olive, and offering a reward to anyone who could 
give information that would lead to her discovery. 

Bethune gave her personal description from memory, and 
laid great stress on the length and beauty of her hair. He 
had no picture to give the police. Blanche had taken with 
her the only one she possessed. 

Jervoise for long expected that inquiries would be made 
after the accident at the hospital, by someone who had 
missed the poor woman who had been killed. Surely she 
must have made some frienda Judging by the clothes 
worn by Mrs. Bethune at the time of her death, she must 
have been living as a poor woman among poor people; but 
the child must have been left with someone, and that 
someone would surely be interested in finding out what had 
become of the mother. 

But no inquiries were made. The poor woman trampled 
to death that November afternoon seemed to be missed by 
no one. No one came forward to claim the reward offered 
for any information. The workhouses, the refuges, the 
orphanages, were searched in vain. No little Olive was to 
be found, and Mr. Jervoise began to think that the child 
must have died before her mother. 

But of this Bethune was incredulous; if Olive had been 
dead, his wife would not have been afraid to return to him. 
This seemed strange reasoning to his friend, but he could 
not contradict it. The husband must know best; but it 
seemed to him that the child's death might account for the 
poor young wife's fear to return to her husband. 

After a time Bethune began to show some sort of interest 
in the search. A remark of his friend's, that if he loved his 
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wife he would surely strive his utmost to do somethiDg to 
please her, roused him a. little, and- after a hit he might be 
said to spend the little energy he had in the search. 

Many false clues were found by the police in their anxiety 
to find something, hut all proved delusive. 

Bethune stayed in London all the winter, leading the life 
of an invalid, and growing more morose every day. Jervoise 
. was the only friend he saw, Mr. Lock having started on a 
long Indian tour. Stagg did his best for his poor broken- 
hearted master, and tried to stop his drinking; but it was a 
constant fight, and try as he would Bethune often returned 
to his old habits in spite of many resolves to the con- 
trary. 

At Jervoise's request he made his will; indeed he seemed 
to have a strange pleasure in doing so, and improved so 
much with the effort that both his friend and Stagg began 
to hope for better things. 

He left all he possesaed to his child, but on proof being 
discovered of her death, he made his half-siater, the wife of 
an ofiicer serving in the Indian army, his heir, with the 
further provision that their eldest son was to inherit 1^e 
property from his mother. 

If no proof of his child's death was found, his sister was 
to take possession five years after the date of his decease. 
If his child clumed her inheritance later than that, the money 
q>eiit by his sister was not to be accounted for, but his child 
was to come into immediate possession of everything. 

Bethune was morbidly afraid of injuring his child by this 
disposition of his property, and Jervoise was so glad to see 
' 's friend take an interest in anything, that he was very 
pationt with him. 

" Just pull yourself together," he urged. /' Give yourself 
a chance, and you will in a year or two marry again and 
have an heir. If yoa ^veway to despondency you have not 
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a chance. Bemember, a man is not dying because he makes 
his will." 

But when his friend said this sort of thing Bethune always 
grew more gloomy, and muttered " too late." 

"Poor master doesn't care to live," said Stagg with tears 
in his eyes, and Mr. Jervoise could not contradict him. 

Stagg was provided for by a handsome legacy, and both 
Jervoise and Lock were remembered in the same way; 
while Blanche's own little fortune was divided between St. 
George's Hospital and the village church at Barrington, then 
needing funds for restoration. 

Bethune felt that his wife would have approved of this 
disposition of her grandmother's little fortune. If his child 
were found she would be a large heiress, and no one else had 
any right to it. 

When everything was finished he suddenly declared his 
intention of returning to Barrington Court, and sending 
Stagg to collect a sufficient staff of servants he wished his 
friend good-bye. They never met again. 

The hope of ever finding his child had grown very faint, 
and Bethune was beginning to adopt Mr. Jervoise's convic- 
tion that she had died, and that it had been her death which 
had made his wife afraid to communicate with him. 

Bethune lingered through the summer in a miserably weak 
state, and in the early autumn the first cold weather brought 
on inflammation of the lungs, from which he seemed to re- 
cover; but he never left his bed again, and the end came 
rather suddenly. 

" Master died of a broken heart," affirmed Stagg. " He 
never drank after he returned home. He said as how it was 
the mistress kept him from it." 

And then he went on to describe to Mr. Jervoise the last 
weeks of his master's life. 

He had had his wife's picture moved from the dining- 
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room to his bed-room. It waB a full-length portrait, taken 
the year of her marriage. From his bed the dying man 
would lie and watch it, soldom taming from it through 
the weeks he lay ill. A world of love waa in the eyee 
which the artist had transferred to the canvas, and in this 
love fiethune found some rest and peaca Stt^ said he 
often heard his poor master talking to the picture, and he 
believed that as he grew weaker he in some way confused it 
with the real living Blanche, and that he felt she stood 
beside him, and he waa forgiven. 

Everything that had belonged to his wife and child he 
had had packed in cases, and these had been seut to Mr. 
Jervoise some months before, with the request to him and 
his heirs that ttiey should be kept for the space of fifty 
years, and then, if unclaimcl, destroyed. 

Again a funeral procession passed out of Barrington Court, 
and again Mr. Jervoise waa sole mourner; and then he wrote 
to inform Mrs, Lenhouse of the purport of her brother's will, 
and the hitherto ineffectual attempts to find his missing child. 

During the next four years Jervoise continued the search, ■ 
though necessarily it ceased to be an active one. Everything 
possible had been done and had fuled, and few people hesi- 
tated to declare their conviction that the child bad long 
been dead. 

There had been a good deal of excitement in the neigh- 
bourhood, when it was known through the advertisements 
in the public pajiers that Mr. Bethune'a child was really 
missing. His wife's sudden departure from home and sub- 
sequent accidental death bail not been much talked of; it 
V, ,1,5 always supposed that on leaving Barrington she had 
.■"..■ Itack to her own friends, and that she had ultimately re- 
jijiuud her husbauil. \\'heii the disposition of Mr. Bethune's 
a property was made public, there was a renewal of ex- 
mt on the subject of the lost belreBs. 
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Mr. Bethune had left a minute description of his child 
with Mr. Jervoise; but each year made it of less value. 
The one point of hope towards a real recognition were the 
letters tattooed on her arm, and the knowledge of these the 
lawyer, fearing claimants might be put forward, had always 
kept to himself. Stagg also had heard of these letters, but 
had been told to keep silence, and the nurse, who might have 
talked of them, had left England. 

As years passed by and no discovery was made, all interest 
in little Olive Bethune's existence died away, and long before 
the five years were up Mrs. Lenhouse talked of Barrington 
Court as belonging to herself, and impatiently looked for- 
ward to taking possession. 

Her husband's Indian service was drawing to a close, her 
large family was growing up, and she was needing much the 
very large addition to her income. 

Few prouder women were to be found in England the 
day Leonora Lenhouse with her husband and children took 
possession of the old home, which she had never seen since 
she left it with her mother when a little child. 

She could just remember her half-brother standing at tlie 
door, and waving his hand to her, — a boy of fifteen, still in 
Eton jacket and collar, but a very grand being to his little 
seven-year-old sister. She had only seen him once afterwards, 
when he had been present at her wedding. 

Edward Bethune's father had married a second time, when 
his only son was a very much spoilt, unruly boy of seven. 
The stepmother had been most unwelcome, and after a time, 
finding that his wife and son did not get on as well as he 
had hoped, Mr. Bethune sent the latter to school. 

In the holidays the boy had lived mostly with his father, 
who was devoted to him, but he had learned to be on friendly 
if not affectionate terms with his stepmother and the little 
sister, who was the only child of the marriage. 
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His father's death when he was fifteen had broken up the 
home, for his appointed guardian lived in a distant county. 
The large landed property was left to the only son, and the 
widow and daughter were but slenderly provided for. Mrs. 
Bethune was a Welsh woman, and she went. back to her 
own county with her little girl. She did not like boys, and 
had never cared for her husband's son, so years passed with- 
out her caring to see him. She had died before her daughter 
was grown up. 

Leonora Bethune had then lived on with her maternal 
grandfather till she married. Her brother attended the 
wedding and gave her a handsome present He was very 
glad to think she was comfortably provided for, and thought 
little more about her. 

Her marriage had taken place about three years before 
his own. She was in India when the news reached her, 
and after his announcement of the event there had been 
no further correspondence. 

Of her sister-in-law's death, or of the loss of the child, 
Mrs. Lenhouse knew nothing till Mr. Jervoise's letter reached 
her, telling her of her brother's death and the terms of his 
wiU. 

Captain, now Colonel Lenhouse, was, if possible, prouder 
and happier than his wife at the unexpected turn in fortune's 
wheel. In the first years after Bethune's death he hardly 
dared count on the hope of the little heiress not being found; 
but as year after year went by and she was still unheard of, 
he began to breathe freely. 

Once in possession he determined he would put away 
his fear, and yet it troubled him as it never troubled his 
wife. She was not a nervous woman, and laughed at him; 
if the child were alive she would have been found long before 
thi& The lawyers had done their very best; the search was 
no business of theirs. 
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The thought of the possible appearance of the lost heiress 
was so distasteful to him that he enjoined silence on his wife. 
The children and servants he argued need know nothing of 
the circumstances of the inheritance. 

Time had brought many changes in the neighbourhood, 
and people had long ceased to take any interest in what had 
seemed a hopeless searcL 

In the beautiful parish church in Barrington, about a mile 
from the Court, a marble slab recorded the death of Blanche 
Bethune, a memorial erected by her " loving husband." His 
own death was recorded below. On taking possession of Bar- 
rington Court, Colonel Lenhouse had added the words — 

^^ Also to the memory of the infant children of the above" 

He wished it to be an accepted fact that Olive was dead, and 
his eyes rested on the words with pleasure on a Sunday 
morning, when he sat with his family in the same part of 
the old church, if not in the same pew, that Blanche, and 
now and then little Olive, had occupied in jrears gone by. 
Year after year passed on, and Colonel Lenhouse began to 
forget his fears, while his children grew up, knowing nothing 
of the little cousin whose feet had danced through the same 
passages, and whose merry voice had echoed through the 
same old gardens. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. 

BUT where was Olive all this time, and what had been 
the history of those last nine months of poor Blanche 
Bethune's life 1 

It must be told in a few words. But who can tell of all 
the heartache of those months, as slowly, very slowly, all 
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the difficulties of the life she had entered on by her own 
act dawned on her brave spbit? 

Before many weeks had passed she began to search the 
newspapers, in the hope of finding some message of forgive- 
ness from her husband. But she sought in vain. Her real 
terror of him, and of his threat of separation from her child, 
alone kept her silent; for her loving heart was often wrung 
with remorse at the thought of having perhaps caused the 
man pain whom she had thought she hated. 

For while her courage rose in rebellion at the remem- 
brance of the tyranny which had crushed her happiness, she 
was ready to forgive all, to humble herself in any w^y 
required of her, if only she could have some promise for the 
future which* would ensure the possession of her darling. 

That her child should be happy, that she should not 
suffer from the great change that had come into her life, 
was one of Blanche's daily anxieties. She bought her a 
big doll, as like as possible the one that had been the cause 
of so much grief. She allowed her to adopt a stray kitten 
which she found in the gutter, in the hope that it would 
make her forget the pet she had left behind her. 

Whenever Olive's spirits seemed to flag economy was for- 
gotten, and books and toys were added to her store, which 
would have filled the woman of the house with untold 
astonishment had she seen them. 

Fortunately for Blanche's secret, Mrs. Todd was not of a 
curious disposition. Her lodger paid her regularly, always 
a week in advance, and she was too busy with her own 
cares to trouble herself about anything else, while the fact 
that she was a stranger in the neighbourhood lessened the 
chance of her hearing any inquiries which were being 
pursued around her. 

Blanche did not dare to take Olive out till dusk, even in 
the disguise of boy's clothes. If the child were not noticed. 
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she herself might be recognized; and notwithstanding the 
long cloak and huge crape-trimmed bonnet, she might attract 
attention. 

Everybody in the house was friendly, but in no way in- 
quisitive. It was rumoured that the child was very delicate, 
and as Olive was seldom seen it was easy to keep up this 
idea, while tlie presence of a child in the house was boldly 
denied by Mrs. Todd when the school-board authorities 
came round. 

Olive (or Willie, as she was now called) was always on the 
alert to the danger of being found by her father, and 
bravely allowed herself to be locked in when her mother 
went out alone, as she was sometimes obliged to do. 

The discipline of such a life changed Olive* rapidly; and 
she grew so gentle and thoughtful, that the passionate, high- 
spirited child of a few weeks before would not have been 
recognized. No complaints were uttered. Love for her 
mother sealed her baby lips; and, with a child's adapta- 
bility, she played happily enough in her garret 

It wUs a strange life for both mother and child, but the 
mother felt it most Blanche wasted, and grew hollow- 
eyed. She could not sleep for thinking of past, present, 
and future ; while Olive slumbered peacefully, and save by 
looking paler hardly showed that she felt the imprisonment 

This state of things went on until the end of August 
The days were so like each other that Blanche almost lost 
count of them. It was fortunately a cool summer, and only 
a few days brought the suffering of extreme heat. She 
began to feel she had not energy to leave the refuge she 
had found and face the unknown again, though she found 
the neighbourhood to be far from suitable, and knew 
that as time went on she must make some change. She 
must go where she could take Olive out, without fear of 
the sights and sounds she might encounter. 

(787) F 
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A change was decided for her one morning by the 
bailiffs arriving— Todd wa^ bankrupt. 

Great was the consternation. Mrs. Todd's wails were 
long and loud. Poor woman ! she had made a brave fight 
for respectability, but while she saved and toiled her hus- 
band spent and idled. 

Blanche's thoughts turned sadly to the long purse she had 
once had. Now she could do nothing to help, nor was 
there any time for consideration. She collected her few 
possessions and drove with them to a house in Chelsea, 
which one of the other lodgers had recommended to her as 
being "very respectable." The man who had given the 
advice had taken pity on her evident distress and bewilder- 
ment, but little thought of the gratitude he earned. 

Blanche's new home was in a fairly wide street, and she 
felt with delight that she should at least have some fresh 
air for her darling. The house was a large one, and was full 
of people, but hard-working, honest people, who had no 
time to give attention to their neighbours. 

The coming and going of new lodgers called for no curio- 
sity, and Blanche thankfully took possession of a much 
more airy room than the last It was at the top of the 
house, but this she preferred. There were two other rooms 
on the landing, but their occupants were out all day; she 
felt she could not have found anything she liked better. 

Blanche had one accomplishment which had made her 
present life much more possible than it would otherwise 
have been. In the days of her happy girlhood she had 
learned to cook, under her grandmother's direction. Had 
it not been for this she would now have been sorely at a 
loss, for kind Mrs. Tpdd had done much for her, but now 
she was entirely thrown on her own resources. The change 
of air and increased freedom (for Blanche now began to lose 
th^ fear of discovery, and to take Olive with her, without 
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thinking it necessary to disguise her as a boy), the long 
walks in the early morning, through streets which seemed 
to her airy after those she had lately frequented, brought 
back renewed vigour to her desolate heart, and she began 
again to cast in her mind what she should do for the future. 

She decided before long that she could not go on living 
as she was doing. The money she had with her was nearly 
spent It was true that she could sell her rings and the few 
trinkets she had brought with her, but after that she had 
no further resources. 

It waa not long before a definite plan formed itself in her 
mind. She would leave London and go to Paris. There 
she would find out a lady she had known in Edinburgh, 
who, she felt sure, would be ready and able to help her to 
obtain some employment. 

She could certainly teach both English and music. She 
surely would have no difficulty in supporting herself and 
child, and giving her also an education suitable to her 
station. Bright vistas seemed to open before her. If not 
happy, at least she could be content. 

Her purse was nearly empty, when Olive towards the end 
of September had a sharp attack of illness, caused by a 
chill, which brought on bronchitis. This happened just a 
week before Blanche had intended to leave England. The 
first ring she sold went for medicine and a doctor for her 
darling, and the journey was put off indefinitely; Olive's 
illness lasting many weeks, and leaving her delicate. 

It was very seldom Blanche went into any part of 
London but the one she lived in. But in a newspaper she 
happened to buy one day (she was sometimes seized with 
a longing to know what was going on in the world, and the 
hope that her husband would try to communicate with her 
had never quite died out) she saw an advertisement from 
a shop in Oxford Street, offering fine needlework at home. 
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She knew she could undertake such work, and if it only 
brought a few pence and helped her to pass the hours which 
hung heavy on her hands, especially wKen Olive was asleep, 
it would help her. She had no fear of her own powers. 
She had been taught by her grandmother, who prided her- 
self on her skill with the needle. 

It was a long walk, audit needed some courage. She 
could only take it safely of an evening, and she must go 
alone. Even then she did it tremblingly, with her thoughts 
full of Olive locked into her attic, waiting eagerly for the 
sound of her mother's returning footstep. 

She had at first to deposit money for the work taken; but 
this she was able to do, and she soon rejoiced over the 
small sums she earned, and grew bolder. Blanche had 
made the journey two or three times, and, as I said, she had 
grown bolder. The short November day had been so dark 
and wet, there would be so few people ^ about, surely she 
would run no risk in starting earlier than usual 

Olive was so unwell she hardly liked to leave her alone. 
But she had promised to return some work, and she must 
get something nice for Olive's tea. Yes, and she must 
get her a warm frock at once; a really warm one. The 
one she was wearing was threadbare. 

At this moment Blanche remembered sadly how nurse 
had complained of this same frock being shabby, on that never- 
to-be-forgotten day. And there was the tear, neatly darned, 
which had been made by the puppy. She wondered if 
Olive remembered it; but she was careful never to remind 
her child of the past. 

On moving to Chelsea, to Olive's intense satisfaction she 
had returned to her own dress. The knickerbockers were 
worn out Blanche hated the deception which she had 
constantly to inculcate on her child, and she knew of no 
one who would question the change. 
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"I shall be home before it is quite dark, darling; and 
you must not touch the fire, or light a candle," were her 
last words, as fondly kissing the now pale little face, she 
left her child seated among books and toys and then she 
had hurried away. 

She did her business, but there was no more work ready 
for her, which was a disappointment. Then seeing a rem- 
nant of serge in a shop window which she passed, she 
bought it with her earnings, and that November evening, 
with her thoughts full of the future, she hurried towards home. 

Olive was certainly very delicate; she would be better and 
stronger out of London, but she must not think of the 
journey yet, she must wait. She had sold all her rings, 
and the five pounds she always carried in her pocket for 
safety would more than pay for the journey. She must 
spend some of it, but she must go the first week Olive was 
really better. . . There a new life would open for 
them both. How happy Olive would be in Paris! she 
would go to a day-school and have the playfellows she 
so needed. . . And she, Blanche, would teach, and 
earn enough for all the comforts she wished to give Olive. 
And then how deliglitful it would be to speak to an old 
friend again, one who had known her grandmother! . . 
To be away from the dread of discovery, would be a new 
life to them both. . . These nine months had been 
like a nightmare. . . Her husband must be tired of 
looking for her by this time. . . Or perhaps, after 
all, he had not cared to look for her. . . This thought 
brought a sharp pang. If he had really cared, surely he 
would have found her. . . Surely some message would 
have reached her. 

With these thoughts and others like them occupying her 
mind, Blanche hurried on in the November fog, hardly 
heeding the outside world around her. 
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OKve would be in the dark after all, poor child ! She 
must make haste. Olive was too obedient to touch the 
matches, but had she put them out of reach? 

Dread of what might happen to Olive in her absence 
always tortured the poor mother more or less through 
these long walks, and she increased her pace, little dreaming 
who was following her. 

She heard no footsteps behind her, the ground was soft and 
wet; and if she had, she would hardly have turned her head. 
She did not even glance at the few people who passed her. 

When she came to the crowded crossing, she stood and 
waited for an opportunity. She was nervous, and liked to 
wait for some pause in the traflfic. 

She looked round mechanically, rather than from any 
interest in the people round her, and doing so she caught 
sight of her husband's face. Yes, it was her husband, and 
he looked evil and angry. Surely she had never seen him 
look so evil before. All her fears returned fourfold. 

Terror, nothing but blind terror took possession of her — 
the terror which a hunted animal feels when the dogs are in 
sight; and heeding not the roar of wheels, heeding not the 
tramp of horses' feet, she fled across the road. 

One moment of agony, and then followed a blessed un- 
consciousness ! 

We know all the rest that happened, of which Blanche 
knew nothing. She awoke to see her husband's face once 
more. But this time his eyes were full of tears, his face 
spoke of nothing but sorrowful love, his voice called her 
name with passionate entreaty; it seemed as if it had been 
calling her for hours, and, spell-bound, she could not reply; 
all, all was forgotten in the joy of the meeting. 

This joy was but a flash. Then came remembrance of all 
that happened, and the agony of not being able to speak — 
the thought of her child. 
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In God's mercy unconsciousness quickly followed, for who 
can dare to think of the horror of the poor mother had she 
been capable of thinking long of her darling in her dark 
attic, cut off irom all friends, utterly forlorn, waiting for the 
mother who was never to return to her? 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

HOW that child do moan, or it's my fancy ! It makes me 
quite creepy. And the mother is a nice, tidy-looking 
woman. What can she be about to let her go on like that ? 
It's disgraceful. But pYaps she's ill again." 

The speaker was a nice-looking old woman, wearing what 
had once been a handsome, black silk gown, and a very gay 
cap, trimmed with violet ribbons; for Mrs. Oats had. donned 
her best, in honour of the guest who had come to drink tea 
with her. The pretty, old-fashioned china, which stood on 
the low table before her, spoke of the pleasant little meal 
which was now over, for the much-enjoyed visit was coming 
to an end. 

"What child, Nanny? I don't hear anything," said her 
visitor, a lady in deep mourning, who was sitting beside the 
old woman, with one hand clasped in hers. 

"Well, she's stopped now, but she'll begin again presently." 
Then she added, returning suddenly to hw: own griefs : " It 
is dreadful to think of your going all that way off, dear; and 
I shall never see you again, it's not to be expected. Now if 
it had been France I shouldn't have minded so much, but 
Russia. Why, that's where they do such cruel things. I 
mind you reading me a story once about it." 
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" Yes, Nanny, I remember it too," replied her visitor with 
a smile. "But you need not trouble yourself with fears 
about me; and perhaps after all I may be in England again 
in a year or two. We have talked of this going away so 
long, I can hardly believe in it myself. But now that my 
little darling has left me I think I shall be glad of a 
change." 

There was a break in the speaker's voice, and the old 
woman pressed the hand she held in hers to her lips. 

" Poor dear I" she whispered, " I can't bear to think of it." 

" My husband goes to-night, and I follow him in a fort- 
night," continued the lady, with a visible effort to speak 
more cheerfully. "It is a long journey, as you say, but 
the climate is good. I think I shall like it Leaving you 
is worse than anything else. I wish I could take you 
with me." 

"There's that moaning again! Don't you hear it nowl" 
said the old woman excitedly. 

" Yes, I think I do," said the lady, listening attentively. 
"What do you think it is? Not a child? You did not 
say it was a child. It sounds rather like a dog to me." 

The lady's face was full of sudden interest It was a quiet, 
commonplace face, with no beauty now in middle age, what- 
ever it might have had once; but it was a sweet, kindly 
face, which anyone looking at would feel inclined to trust 

" Well, yes, it sounds to me like a child moaning," said 
the old woman reluctantly, " in the room above. A woman 
lives there with one child — a very respectable woman; all 
the people in this house are very respectable, leastwise they 
thinks themselves so," she added, with a slightly sarcastic 
inflexion. " If I wasn't so crippled with the rheumatism I 
should have gone up and asked what it was before this, but 
I really can't try those stairs, I should never get down again ^ 
and I've seen no one to-day to ask." 
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"Let me go," said the lady rising. 

" You, indeed ! No, there's no call for you to be troubled. 
It's nothing; very likely it's my fancy I I am nervous often, 
living up here and seeing nobody." 

"Poor Nanny 1" said the lady, smiling sadly as she sat 
down again. " Now I'm afraid you'll be more lonely still; 
you will miss my visits." 

The old woman wiped away a tear, and for some minutes 
there was silence between them. 

It was a pleasant little room, comfortably furnished, and 
adorned with all the pretty things collected through long 
and faithful service ; for Mrs. Oats had been Mrs. Hall's nurse, 
and had only left her to marry late in life, not long before 
her own marriage. Now, as a widow with a small compe- 
tency, she had settled in a quiet room in the part of London 
she knew best, and within reach of her dear child, as she 
had never ceased to call Mrs. HalL Eheumatism had lately 
crippled her, changing her from an active woman to an 
invalid, and very great had been the trial when she heard 
that Mr. Hall had suddenly decided to leave England. He 
was a partner in a wealthy Eussian house, and had long 
talked of going to that country, but the event seemed sudden 
to poor Mrs. Oats. 

To Mrs. Hall it was no new idea, and she had no leave- 
taking to cost her a pang but that with her poor old nurse. 
Her parents were dead, her only sister settled in Ireland. 
She felt that the entire change of thought and scene would 
be good for both her husband and herself. 

Three months before a great sorrow had overwhelmed 
them. Their only child, a little daughter seven years old, 
who had been bom nearly the same number of years after 
their marriage, had been carried off by an attack of diph- 
theria. The blow had been so sudden, that both parents 
had been crushed by it 
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"I must go now, dear, it's getting dark, but Fll come 
again to wish you good-bye. You may be quite sure of 
that," said Mrs. Hall at last, getting up again. ''Listen, 
Nanny," she added, "there is certainly someone moaning over- 
head. And I shall go and see what it is, just to satisfy myself." 

Mrs. Oats did not try to detain her this time, but hobbling 
after her to the door, stood and listened anxiously. 

Truth to tell, her conscience smote her, for had not that 
moaning been in her ears all day? Had she not thought she 
heard a child crying the night before ? She was by no means 
a hard-hearted old woman, but there were many noises in 
the house often unaccounted for, and she had learned to ask 
no questions. Then she felt helpless and weak herself for 
any ezertioil 

The staircase was very dark — so dark that Mrs. Hall had 
to feel her way up it At last she reached the next landing. 
There were three doors, and as all was now silent, she did 
not know from which room the sounds which had troubled 
her could have proceeded. 

She tried one door-handle after another, but all the doors 
were locked. 

" Only one of the rooms has anyone in it ; the people left 
in the others a fortnight ago," called up Mrs. Oats from 
below. At this moment the moans were again distinctly 
audible, and then came Mrs. HalFs voice : 

" Open the door, dear, open the door," she said repeatedly; 
but there was no response for some time. 
. At last to her ears (for Mrs. Oats could hear nothing) 
came a weak child-voice : 

"I can't; it's locked. Oh, mother, mother!" The sad 
wail being broken by a fit of coughing. 

"I'm going to get someone to open the door, dear," 
said Mrs. Hall, in cheerful, encouraging tones; and then 
came her quick steps down the stairs. 
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"How long has the child been locked in? The door 
must be broken open at once," she said excitedly. "What 
a good thing I went up." 

" I don't know, my dear. I really know nothing about 
it. I don't think anybody knows anything," replied Mrs. 
Oats, shaking her head doubtfully. ^ 

"But who lives there— the woman and child you spoke 
ofl" 

" Yes ; and I don't think anybody knows anything about 
them. They have been there the last two months. They 
are very quiet. The child was ill at one time. The doctor 
came. It was bronchitis — so I heard; nothing catching. 
I didn't know that the mother ever left the child for long. 
I haven't seen her for weeks. She works for the shops, I've 
been told. There's Mrs. Cripps down below; she collects 
the rents from us. She may know something, and she may 
have a key." 

Mrs. Hall hurried away downstairs, and soon returned 
with Mrs. Cripps, who followed her, talking volubly. She 
had seen the woman who lived in the attic — Mrs. Mac, she 
was called — go out early yesterday afternoon. She had not 
seen her come in ; but she always did come in, in good time. 
She never stayed out long, and she had not thought about 
her. 

She was a very respectable person, and the child was too 
delicate to go to school, so her mother seldom left her. She 
had to go out sometimes to fetch work from the shops, but 
she knew nothing more about her. . . She had never 
doubted but that Mrs. Mac had come in while she was 
out, she had been obliged to run round to the grocer's about 
four last evening, which was just the time she would have 
been likely to come home. She had heard no sound of a 
child crying, or she would have come upstairs. She had a 
key to open all the doors. The lodgers didn't know it 
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But there — she had it; it was necessary-like, in case of 
accident. 

Mrs. Oats now provided a candle, and without further 
delay Mrs. Hall followed Mrs. Cripps upstairs, while the 
old woman, after attempting a step or two, stood waiting 
anxiously. She was blaming herself not a little for her 
previous indifference. 

When the door was opened, the forlorn aspect of the 
room — an empty grate, and a little child stretched on the 
floor, with her head on a big doll — told its own tale to the 
motherly heart of Mrs. Hall, and she was quickly on her 
knees beside the little one, whose eyes were closed, and 
who breathed with evident difficulty. 

"We must bring her to a fire at once," she said, with 
prompt decision. "Please help me to lift her." 

Between them, Olive was gently lifted from the floor 
and carried down to Mrs. Oats' comfortable little home. 
The good woman, with ready forethought, had a saucepan 
with some milk in it already on the fire, waiting for them. 

" If the child was left shut up last evening she has had 
no food to-day, poor lamb!" ejaculated the old lady, with a 
sharp pang of remorse, as she set about rubbing the cold 
little hands. 

All this time Mrs. Cripps had a great deal to say. Where- 
ever was the mother 1 What could have happened to her 1 
Was she a " deep one " after all, and had she forsaken the 
child ? What should she do with her ] She couldn't nurse 
her; and so on. 

" The mother will no doubt come back, but we must do 
what we can for her now," said Mrs. Hall. The little form 
was clasped in her arms, and she was thinking of her own 
darling who had so lately left them. 

Olive opened her eyes as the pleasant warmth of the fire 
invigorated her numbed limbs. 
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"Mammy," she whispered. "Where's mammy 1" But 
she sighed a little sigh of relief. The kind, loving face of 
Mrs. Hall bending over her brought her a delicious sense of 
safety after the horror of the last twenty-four hours. 

" Drink this milk, darling, and then you shall tell me all 
about mammy," said Mrs. Hall, putting a cup to her lips. 

Olive drank greedily, but she did not seem to hear any 
questions asked her, and finally closed her eyes again as if 
to sleep. 

Mrs. Oats' clock struck six. 

"I must be going, Nanny, I shall be late for dinner!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Hall in some consternation. " My husband 
may be home now waiting for me. But I cannot leave this 
poor child like this. Who is to look after her 1 I tell you 
what I will take her home with me. When the mother 
comes back you can tell her where to find her. . . Perhaps 
she's some horrible drinking woman." 

" Oh, that she's not, indeed, ma'am ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Cripps with much conviction. " She's a very respectable 
person — quite the lady, in fact, by her manner of speaking. 
She's seen better days, I am sure." 

"And she does not generally go out much, you say]" 
questioned Mrs. HalL Her eyes were fixed lovingly on 
the little flushed face resting on her shoulder. 

" No, ma'am, she's out very little. When she first came 
here she used to take the child with her, and go out very 
early. Then the child had the bronchitis, and she has been 
in for weeks. I have never known Mrs. Mac go out for 
more than an hour or two, and that only two or three 
times since she came into the house. . . But there's 
somebody calling me. . . Whatever I'm to do if she's 
left the child, I don't know. I have five children of my 
own, and one of them is ill too. I shall have to speak to 
the relieving officer to-morrow if she don't come back." 
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Mrs. Cripps was bustling away. 

"Will you carry this poor child downstairs for me?" 
said Mrs. Hall, stopping her. "My carriage is waiting. 
I will take her home with me, and the mother can be told 
to come for her. I cannot leave her here. She has bron- 
chitis now, I am sure. How could a good mother leave 
her child like this ? " she added, with a little touch of in- 
dignation. 

Mrs. Cripps was delighted to think of this way out of her 
difficulty, and Olive did not resist, though she did not quite 
like the transference to Mrs. Cripps' arms. 

"Mother, mother!" she sobbed. "Take me to mother!" 

" Yes, darling, mother shall come to you," said Mrs. Hall, 
with tears in her eyes. Another sweet childish voice was 
echoing in her heart "Mother, mother!" had been the 
last words of her own little daughter. 

Wrapping one of old Mrs. Oats' numerous shawls round 
her burden, and followed closely by Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Cripps 
carried her burden downstairs, and lifted it into the car- 
riage, when it was received again into Mrs. Hall's loving 
arms. 

" Mrs. Oats will give you my address, and don't frighten 
the poor mother by letting her find the child gone. If she 
returns late to-night she had better come for her to-morrow 
morning. You can assure her the child will be well taken 
care of," said Mrs. Hall. 

" Indeed, ma'am, she is a lucky child," replied Mrs. Cripps 
smiling. " Mrs. Mac will be grateful to you, I am sure ; no 
fear of that. She don't seem to think of much else but 
her child." 

By the time she reached home it was plain to the motherly 
eyes of Mrs. Hall that the child she held in her arms was 
very ilL She coughed constantly, and her breathing be- 
came even more laboured 
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" Maria will be only too pleased to nurse her," she said 
to herself, with a sad little smile. " But what will George 
say? He will think me rather foolish and impulsive, I 
fear." 

An hour later poor little forlorn Olive was tossing on the 
softest of beds in the pleasant room which had been little 
Gertrude Hall's nursery, and her nurse Maria, who had 
sorrowed at her nursling's death with almost a mother's 
sorrow, was bending over her with loving pity. 

" Poor little thing ! I am so glad you brought her home, 
ma'am. It seems to me it will do us both good to do some- 
thing for a child again, for dear Miss Gertrude's sake. She's 
going to be ill, poor little dear, I feel sure. I have been 
looking at her clothes," continued Maria. " They are quite 
nice and clean. Her frock is very shabby and all darned; 
but it's a beautiful serge, and beautifully made. All her 
things are patched, but they were once very good, and ma^de 
of such fine calico too; and there's a bit of real lace round 
one of the shift sleeves. She's not a labouring man's child, 
of that I'm sure. Do nobody know anything about her, 
ma'am ? " 

"The mother has seen better days; so they seemed to 
think. From the description, I should say she was a woman 
who had perhaps been a lady's-maid or a nurse, and that 
may account for the lace and the goodness of the clothes. 
You see, the things might have been given to her. Perhaps 
she married badly, poor thing, or has lost her husband. 
However, we shall hear all about her when she comes. 
She may be here to-night, but I shall not let her take the 
child of course. She may be all right after a night's rest, 
though she is so feverish now. You see, the poor little 
thing had been twenty-four hours alone, and as far as we 
know without food. She must have been dreadfully fright- 
ened, and she is quite exhausted. I knew you would be 
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pleased to nurse her, Maria," concluded Mr& Hall, with a 
pleasant smile. 

" Yes, indeed, ma^am, I am quite pleased. There's master 
going down," said Maria, as the shutting of a door was heard 
in the distance. 

" Yes ; I must go down to dinner," returned Mrs. Hall. 
" Your master will think us both very foolish people, I am 
afraid," she added with a little laugh, as she left the room. 

" Poor master can't bear to pass the door of the nursery," 
said Maria with a sigh, as she turned again towards the 
little bed. 

Mrs. Hall waited till the servant had left the room, and 
then she told her husband the story of the afternoon, and 
of the little forlorn child who was resting on Gertrude's 
bed. 

Mr. Hall was a tall gray-haired man, with an intellectual, 
eager face. His little daughter had been the sunbeam of 
his home, the joy of his middle age, and her loss had been 
a bitter one. 

The love of his wife and child had been one, and now he 
felt he had lost part of his very being. Very great had 
been his tenderness to the sorrowing mother. Perhaps he 
had, if possible, even felt his child's death more than she, 
for he was one of those men for whom childhood has a 
special delight and attraction. 

"Now, George, do you think I have been very foolish? 
Pray say so if you do," exclaimed his wife a little impa- 
tiently, for she was puzzled by the silence with which he 
received her narration. 

" I think I should have been just as foolish, Milly," he 
replied smiling. "But I am sorry you happened to be 
there this afternoon, for I know you will make yourself 
very unhappy over this child if the mother proves unsatis- 
factory, which seems most likely." 
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"Indeed she's nothing of the kind, George," returned 
his wife eagerly. "From what the woman of the house 
and Nanny told me, she's a very nice woman. I am afraid 
some sudden illness must have come on her, or some dread- 
ful accident." 

"Oh, well, in that case her first thought will be of 
course for the child, and you must hear of her .in a day or 
two at latest. If the worst comes to the worst, and some- 
thing has really happened to her, you will be able to put 
the child in some good orphanage. I suppose the only 
other alternative would have been the Union. I shall be 
curious to hear the end of the story." 

Then Mr. Hall began to speak of the morrow, and of 
details regarding his journey, and until a late hour husband 
and wife discussed their plans, and the little waif upstairs 
was forgotten. 

Early the next morning Mr. Hall was to start on his long 
journey. His wife got up to give him his breakfast. He 
had forgotten all about the child, and was rather puzzled 
when his wife said, in a voice full of concern : 

" Do you know, George, the mother has never come, so 
she could not have returned last night, and the poor child 
evidently has bronchitis. Maria was up nearly all the night 
with her, putting on poultices." 

" Well, you two dear, kind women will nurse her well 
again, I have no doubt. She is a fortunate child to have 
come in your way. . . There's the carriage, I think, 
but I have another ten minutes to spare." And seeing the 
sadness of his wife's face as the moment of parting drew 
closer, Mr. Hall felt glad that he left her with something to 
do, which he knew wdtdd help her to bear the time of sepa- 
ration. 

A few minutes later he was hurrying downstairs from 
his room, and passing the nursery door, a thrill ran through 

(787) G 
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him as he heard a child's voice moan, " Mother, mother." 
He paused, hesitated, and then went in. 

On his child's bed, which he had not seen since the little 
pale waxen fonn lay on it, which had seemed dearer to him 
than his life, lay another child. Her eyes were closed, but 
wonderfully long dark eyelashes swept the bright flushed 
cheeks. Such a lovely child-face he thought he had seldom 
seen, though the brow was contracted with pain, and the 
breath came painfully from the parched lips. 

Just one glance he gave, he could bear no more, then he 
hurried down to wish his wife good-bya 

"Milly," he said gravely, "Fve seen the child. If she 
is not claimed we will consider what is best to be done 
with her. Don't settle anything without letting me 
know." 

Day followed day, and nothing was heard of the lost 
mother. Mrs. Hall paid the rent of the room for a week, 
that nothing might he disturbed; then she had all the things 
which had belonged to Mrs. Mac packed and sent home to 
her. She searched the newspapers now and then, but came 
across nothing which seemed a possible clue. 

Meantime the child was very ill with a sharp attack of 
bronchitis, and the doctor who was called in said she would 
need the greatest care through the winter and spring. 

At the end of ten days her own time for leaving England 
drew so near, that Mrs. Hall felt she must come to some 
decision with regard to the child's future. 

She remembered her husband's last words; what did they 
mean ? Had it struck him, as it had done her again and 
again, that God had sent them another child to love and to 
care fori 

She wrote to her husband, and told him of her great wish 
to adopt the little waif which had been so strangely thrown 
on her hands^ telling him to telegraph if he forbade her 
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taking the charge. Her letter was full of the child's attrac- 
tive ways and words; for she was now beginning to mend, 
and was so good and patient that both Mrs. Hall and Maria 
were ready to love her with all their hearts. 

" Had I not gone that day to see poor old Nanny^^ wrote 
Mrs. Hall, " tine Union would have been the only home this dear 
child would have hwwn. She is evidently some loving mother's 
darling. But what has happened to thai mother V* 

Mrs. Hall went on to tell her husband of many things 
which made her think there was a mystery surrounding her 
prot^g6e. She often implored that her mother might come 
to her, but if questioned about her father appeared very 
frightened, and said she must hide. 

The things found in the room were strangely incongruous, 
but there was no scrap of writing to explain anything; nor 
did it appear that the child's mother had any materials for 
writing, which led Mrs. Hall to infer that she had no friends 
to correspond with; nor had she, while in Mrs. Cripps' house, 
been known to receive a letter. 

Yet there were numbers of books and toys such as no 
poor woman would buy for her child, and in a locked bag 
the miniature of a child in the dress of the last century, and 
yet so like the child herself that it was difficult to believe it 
was not her. The other thing found, which might some 
day give a clue as to her parentage, was a small Bible in 
very old but handsome leather binding, with silver clasps, 
in which was written the inscription : " Olive Maclvor, from 
her beloved Mother. Edinburgh^ Sept, 5th, 1790," There was 
also a paper containing a quantity of golden-brown hair, 
which the child said was her own, and that her mother had 
cut it off when she was "Willie," — a statement which 
greatly mystified both Mrs. Hall and Maria. 

Mr. Hall was by no means unprepared for his wife's 
request, and he telegraphed back words which almost ex- 
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pressed pleasure tnat such an unlooked-for possession should 
come into their hands. 

To the last moment Mrs. Hall did not give up the belief, 
which almost became a fear, that the child would be claimed. 
But no single inquiry was made, and before they left Eng- 
land she began to think that the mother had wilfully for- 
saken her child; or perhaps, after all, she was a stolen child, 
and this woman was not the real mother. 

At the end of a few weeks, the wondering and somewhat 
bewildered little Olive, after a long sea voyage, found herself 
at Odessa. She had quickly recovered health on the jour- 
ney, and directly she gained vigour she showed signs of in- 
telligence and training which daily surprised her adopted 
parents, and convinced them that she had once lived among 
very different surroundings to those which had been hers in 
the Chelsea attic. 

She fretted for her mother for some time, and then, in 
the atmosphere of love and petting, seemed to forget her 
anxiety; and Mr. and Mrs. Hall were careful not to renew 
her recollections by any questions, for when reminded of 
her mother her bursts of grief were painful to witness. 

She learned to call her kind friends uncle and auntie. In 
teaching her these names Mrs. Hall discovered that they 
were quite new to her. 

Before a year was over, all recollections of the past seemed 
to have faded from the child's mind; but Mrs. Hall carefully 
noted down any remarks which struck her as likely, in after 
years, to throw some light on the story of her birth. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 
olive's resolve. 

AT the end of three years, when Olive was a fine tall child 
of eight, Mr. Hall moved to St. Petersburg. Each 
year he had been growing richer, and every luxury was to 
be found in the wealthy merchant's home. 

Long before this it would have been difficult to say by 
which of her adopted parents Olive was most beloved, so 
completely had she taken a child's place in their hearts. 

Mrs. Hall devoted herself to the training of her adopted 
daughter, and her education was now begun in earnest 
Every advantage that the capital could give was showered 
on her, and for the next eight years nothing that money 
could bring her was wanting for her enjoyment or benefit; 
while in the world in which they moved, which included 
some of the best society in St Petersburg, she was looked 
upon as the niece and heiress of the popular and much- 
esteemed merchant 

From being a very pretty child, Olive grew into a tall, 
angular, and almost plain but distinguished -looking girl, 
full of life and spirits. She was much too happy in the 
present to trouble herself about the past. She lived so much 
with her adopted parents, and was so necessary to their 
happiness, that she saw more of society than girls of her age 
usually do — not that her education was ever set aside, but 
her evenings were free, and Mr. Hall's hospitality was un- 
bounded. In the midst of all this happiness a dark cloud 
rose on the horizon — a time of great mercantile disaster 
began, and one misfortune followed another, ending with a 
trusted agent of Mr. Hall's absconding. Then Mr. Hall's 
health gave way under the pressure of long anxiety. His 
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wife and Olive nursed him sedulously (the faithful Maria 
had married some years before) through a long illness. Then 
death came, and from the petted child Olive was suddenly 
transformed into the stay and comfort of the desolate 
widow. 

When Mr. Hall's affairs were wound up, it was found that 
nothing remained to his widow but the thousand pounds 
settled on her when he was a poor man. Mrs. Hall, in bad 
health herself and almost heart-broken, decided to leave St. 
Petersburg and return to England. Arriving in Paris, she 
was so cordially greeted by an old school friend that she 
gave up the intention, and finally acceded to that friend's 
proposal to live with her and allow Olive both to learn and 
teach in her prosperous school. 

The old friends had not met since their respective mar- 
riages, but had never quite lost sight of each other; and the 
meeting was such a real pleasure to both, and the companion- 
ship so great a solace, that Mrs. Hall could not refuse; besides, 
here could be had all the advantages she still wished for 
Olive. 

Mrs. Delabere had married a French professor, but had 
early been left a widow and dependent on her own exer 
tions. She had prospered, and her school was now one of the 
most successful in Paris. But in spite of all her worldly 
prosperity, and almost unexpected success — for she had gone 
through many years of adversity, — the poor woman was 
lonely enough, and she received her old friend and' her 
friend's adopted child with all the enthusiasm of youth. Her 
old friend should have her own rooms and feel herself at 
home, while such an accomplished girl as Olive would be 
an acquisition to her school, and just the kind of assistant 
she wanted. 

It was a peaceful refuge, and both Mrs. Hall and Olive 
were thankful to rest after all they had lately gone through; 
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while it delighted the high-spirited girl to think that she 
was a help, and not a burden, to her beloved benefactress. 

Nor was it a dull or unhappy life, when she once grew 
accustomed to the change; for Olive at the age of fifteen 
found herself the centre of an admiring circle of girls, mostly 
of her own age, to whom her great linguistic accomplish- 
ments rendered her an object of much envy and admiration. 

For eight years she had been taught by a German gover- 
ness, while other languages had not been neglected. She had 
even acquired a fair amount of Russian; for that language 
being useful to Mr. Hall, they had studied it together, 
while the Eussian servants had given her practice in speak- 
ing. 

At Madame Delabere's school she found representatives 
of many nations; and Olive did not neglect her opportuni- 
ties, as each year she felt more keenly the advantages of 
acquiring knowledge. 

Both Mrs. Hall and Madame Delabere were highly edu- 
cated and accomplished women, who had in different ways 
seen much of the world. And the little world of the Paris 
school was in no way a dull one. In the holidays the trio 
were especially happy together. For then Madame Delabere 
indulged in a little society, and entertained the few friends 
that she had in Paris, while she delighted in showing Olive 
the sights around her, which were necessarily denied her in 
school-time. 

As long as Mrs. Hall was well enough they spent some 
weeks of the summer holidays at Fontainebleau; but after a 
year or two she became a confirmed invalid, and all the 
little brightness of her life was brought her by her adopted 
daughter, the warmth of whose love was lavished on her 
without stint 

Often, lying on her sofa, did Mrs. Hall's thoughts turn 
back to that November afternoon when, as it seemed to her 
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now, she had entertained an angel unawares. Poor old 
Nanny had long been dead. How pleased she would have 
been had she known that it was through her the joy had 
come! . . Well, perhaps she did know! And Mrs. Hall 
liked to talk to Olive of that day, and of all the circum- 
stances of their first meeting; while she urged her, whenever 
the opportunity offered, to go to England and try to dis- 
cover the relatives she might possibly have. It was a painful 
thought to poor Mrs. Hall that she must after all leave her 
darling but badly provided for; but as she watched her 
grow from an impulsive, loving girl into a capable, accom- 
plished woman, she tried to still her anxiety. 

At the end of five years the separation that Olive had 
learned to dread came— Mrs. Hall died and left her alone 
in the world. 

The death of her friend brought Mrs. Delabere to a 
determination long under consideration, and she made up 
her mind to give up her school and retire to the South of 
France, to spend the remainder of her life with a sister of 
her late husband; and so Olive had to decide promptly on 
her future. 

Mrs. Hall had left her adopted child all she had to leave, 
but the expenditure connected with her long illness and 
the funeral expenses had almost swallowed up the year's 
receipts. It was imperative, therefore that Olive should not 
delay in finding remunerative employment, and she quickly 
decided that she would look for a situation as a governess 
in England, or, what she thought would be better still, in 
Scotland; for all her thoughts turned towards that country 
as the probable home of her mother's family. 

During the first happy years of Olive's girlhood, all re- 
niombranco of her early childhood had been put away and 
forgotten. Once having ceased to fret for her mother, in 
tlio midst of all the care and love which surrounded her, 
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she had ceased to remember her; it was only when the 
trouble came which changed her from a happy, careless child 
into a woman, that thoughts of her early childhood began to 
have an interest for her. 

It was then, too, that Mrs. Hall, feeling the uncertainty 
of her own life, and the sadness of leaving her adopted 
daughter in a perfectly friendless position, began to question 
her again, and also to piece together all that she could her- 
self recollect of the child's remembrance at the time she had 
taken her under her care, many facts of which she had noted 
down at the time. 

That Olive was of gentle birth, and had been accustomed 
to gentle surroundings, Mr. and Mrs. Hall had never doubted. 
As soon as they had begun to watch their little ward, they 
had seen indications of refinement and culture which were 
not to be explained by any other theory. 

That she could read and write a little was not wonderful, 
but that she should be able to name some of the notes on 
the piano, that she should recognize a guitar, and be fami- 
liar with the names of articles of furniture only found in 
the houses of the rich, was not to be accounted for, save by 
the supposition that she had been reared in a very different 
home to the one she had been found in. 

Her mind once fixed in the past, Olive remembered many 
things which she had never thought of before, and she and 
Mrs. Hall would go over all the recollections with equally 
keen interest. Very soon, therefore, Olive's mind was fixed 
on the determination, encouraged by her adopted mother, 
that one day she would try to find out something about the 
mother who had so strangely deserted her. 

As long as Mrs. Hall lived these thoughts of the future 
had been little more than vague dreams, but directly she 
was left alone, all Olive's aspirations turned irresistibly 
towards what had been almost unconsciously the burden 
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of her hopes for some years. She would find her mother — 
this poor mother to whom something must have happened, 
or she never could have deserted her so cruelly. 

Having made all her own arrangements for leaving Paris, 
and finding that Olive was not willing to accept an invita- 
tion to be her visitor for at least the next winter, Madame 
Delabere, at Olivers earnest request, set about finding her 
the required situation. 

" I promised dear Emily," she said, " only to let you go 
to the very nicest people, and you may be sure I shall take 
great care that you are not thrown away. I believe, you 
foolish girl, you would take the first thing offered you, but 
with your talents, your accomplishments, you ought to pick 
and choose." 

" I should accept the very first chance, dear madame, to 
go to Edinburgh, so please refuse none. Remember it is to 
Scotland that I want to go," replied Olive laughing, "so you 
must not be too particular." 

Finding the desired situation was not so easy as Madame 
Delabere had at first imagined, and Olive was beginning to 
grow very impatient, for she knew that she was keeping her 
kind friend in Paris, when one afternoon madame came 
home in a great state of excitement, and told Olive she thought 
she had heard of just the situation that she had hoped for, 
from an English friend she had been asked to call on, who 
was spending a few days in Paris. 

" It is in a colonel's family, my dear Olive, a Colonel Len- 
housej but a rich colonel, with a beautiful country place. 
He is here with his daughters. But he has a wife, I made 
sure of that. I would not let you go anywhere where there 
was not a responsible lady of the house," she explained. 

" And do they live in Scotland ]" questioned Olive eagerly. 

"In Scotland! Ah, I remember it was to be Scotland. But, 
my dear child, you must give up that romantic idea, and 
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turn to the grim reality. After all it is only an idea, which 
you might spend the best years of your life in finding out 
to be delusive." 

" But auntie wished it, indeed she did. We often talked 
of it together," pleaded Olive. 

"Yes, I know she did; dear Emily was always rather 
romantic. I could not get her to take a common-sense view 
of the matter. You know and remember so little, and after 
all it may be happier for you to know nothing more," re- 
plied Madame Delabere. 

" I know what you think," said Olive colouring. " Auntie 
and I often talked it over. My mother may have been a 
deserted wife, but every one who spoke of her to auntie, 
spoke well of her." 

" Yes, I know all about it, my dear. She wore a wedding- 
ring; but rings can be bought like other things, and her 
conduct in leaving you is so very diflficult to explain. You 
know I do not wish to say anything to hurt you, but you 
must not throw over your chances for the present in these 
dreams, which may leave you nothing but disappointment." 

" But what became of my poor mother that day she left 
mel" persisted Olive. "I am sure she loved me dearly; I 
feel that I remember her love. And auntie said my one cry 
was for her, that for days I moaned her name. I must try 
to find her if I can. You do not think that wrong, do you, 
dear madame?" 

"No, certainly, not wrong; only I don't think you ought 
to sacrifice your prospects to an idea. You have been given 
a first-rate education; few girls have had such advantages. 
If you were a little older you might take a very high salary, 
and begin laying by for your old age.*' 

Olive laughed a merry little laugh. 

" Ah ! old age seems a long way off" to you now, and I do 
not say what other fate is in store for yoa Still it is a com- 
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fort, I can tell you, to think of a provision for the future; 
and, like everyone else, you will grow old some day." 
Madame Delabere shook her gray curls threateningly. " I 
suppose, like the rest of the girls, it is marriage you are 
looking forward to, but — " 

"No, it is not that," interrupted Olive calmly. "Somehow, 
I do not care about that. You may laugh, madame, but it is 
true; besides I feel quite old already, with all the girls I used 
to teach grown up and married. Why, there are C6lie and 
Clementine, both driving about with their babies — I met them 
the other day, — and they are not as old as I am." 

" Well, I am proud of having earned what may be called 
riches by my own exertions, and I did not expect to have 
CO do so at one time," said madame a little sternly. 

"Proud!" said Olive heartily. "I should think so, dear 
jiadame; I too shall be proud to earn independence for 
myself, and it is very good of you to be so anxious about 
me. You must not think me ungrateful" 

Madame Delabere was mollified at once. In her heart 
she was sorry enough to part with the girl, whose high 
spirits had often cheered her. 

"Ungrateful! no, dear; and you must not think me an 
ninsympathetic old woman. You are quite right to wish to 
find your mother, but you have so little to help you in the 
search." 

" I have nothing but the miniature of a little child, which 
dear auntie said was wonderfully like me, only the dress 
is of another century, so she used to think it was perhaps 
my grandmother; then there is my Bible, which has the date 
1790 and the name, which I suppose to be my own, Olive 
Maclvor. As my mother was known by the name of Mrs. 
Mac, auntie supposed it was her name. And it is the 
Edinburgh in the Bible which always makes me wish to 
make inquiries there. Maclvor must be a Scotch name. 
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Then I have a packet of long, light, curly hair, which I believe 
was my own hair, though, of course, it is not at all like my 
hair now, nor did auntie think it very like when she found 
me ; but then, every year a child's hair darkens. I feel sure 
I remember its being cut off. Then, you know, I have those 
tiny letters tattooed under my arm; they are so small, and in 
such a position that I cannot see them easily. Auntie never 
found them out for a year or more after she had me; but she 
said an *0' then was very distinct, but the second letter was 
uncertain. It is not an *M,* I am quite sure; it is more 
Uke a T' or a *B.' " 

"Ah!" exclaimed Madame Delabere; "I always told 
Emily that those letters would be of more value in finding 
out who you are than anything else. Whoever marked you 
in that way did not wish to lose you, and it was done care- 
fully not to disfigure your arm. Still I do think it is a pity 
for you to consider yourself a princess in disguise!" 

Olive laughed merrily. 

"It is too bad of you to talk like that. You know I 
don't think so. And now, tell me some more about your 
colonel We have certainly wandered away from him. Is 
he very delightful, or rather are my pupils that are to be 
very charming]" 

" I am to take you to see him to-morrow evening," said 
Madame Delabere. " He wants a governess for his youngest 
daughter and two little boys." 

"Boys!" exclaimed Olive, with a grimace. "What do I 
know about boys 1 He'll never take me!" 

" We shall see," returned madame. " At any rate, if he 
thinks you will suit him I advise you to close with his offer, 
even if the salary is not so good as you ought to have." 

Olive nearly said she did not care about the salary, but 
knowing that the sentiment would ruffle Madame Delabere, 
and feeling also that it was a foolish one, she was silent. 
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But her thonghts were ranning on the past this evening, 
and she soon returned to it. 

" For years I have been thinking of my mother, and how 
much she must have suffered if something or somebody 
kept her against her will from returning to me that evening. 
I have an idea that we were always afraid of somebody 
finding us. I think it was my father, but I can't be 
sure." 

" So dear Emily used to tell me. It seemed very strange," 
said Madame Delabere, "and I used to tell her I thought 
you might be a stolen child. Eather a romantic notion, 
which might make you a princess in disguise after all 
Eh, OUvel" 

" No, indeed," returned Olive laughing. " I give up the 
princess readily, but I cannot give up my mother. I am 
quite sure she was my mother, and it was my father we 
were hiding from. At least that is my impression, my con- 
viction. You must see, dear madame, that if a nurse had 
stolen a child the parents would have searched for it They 
must have advertised, and people would have been talking 
about it Auntie told me we had been about two months 
in that house when she found me, and I was with her nearly 
three weeks in England before she left for Odessa; and she 
was in the habit of seeing the papers daily, besides seeing 
many acquaintances, and she is sure that any notice of a 
missing child would have attracted her attention. She was 
grieving so much for her little daughter's death just then, 
that anything about a child would have interested her." 

'*And then when once out of England she did not see 
much of the English papers for yeara Well, she found a 
good child, I will say that, my dear," said madame, with a 
pl e M Mit little nod; ''and you will not easily find a better 
than yoa have had All I fear is, that you should 
jfnftm a great deiJ of disappointment for yourself if yoa 
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begin a restless search instead of settling down to the busi- 
ness of life." 

" Which means for me, — teaching," replied Olive, a little 
bitterly. 

Madame looked up with some surprise at the tone. She 
had never seen Olive discontented. 

" I own, my dear," she said kindly, " that you have had 
great reverses in your short life, and you were old enough 
to feel them. Still, I hope you will be happy yet." 

" Happy? Of course I shall be happy!" exclaimed Olive, 
recovering herself. "And I shall be a most successful 
governess, and when I have saved enough money I shall 
come and live with you at Aries." 

Madame Delabere shook her head. "You forget that 
I am an old woman, my dear. I hope you will make other 
friends long before that." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LENHOUSES. 

IT was at the end of a very hot August day, that Olive, 
with her friend Madame Delabere, reached the door of 
the hotel where they were appointed to meet Colonel Len- 
house. 

Mrs. Hall had been dead about three months, and Olive's 
* mourning was growing dusty and shabby. She had wished 
to wear the same mourning as a daughter, and following the 
French fashion, her dress was entirely covered with crape, 
while a long veil of the same hung down behind her close 
bonnet It was not a becoming dress, and she looked very 
tall and angular, also pale and tired ; certainly not at her 
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best, as madame noticed with some regret, while she con- 
soled herself with the reflection that it was growing dark, 
and also that it was not likely that the colonel would choose 
a governess for her looks. 

And the good lady, who was truly fond of Olive, told 
herself with a thrill of pride, that he would search Paris 
over before he would find a girl so well taught, and so accom- 
plished as her late pupil. 

They were shown into a very small sitting-room, the air 
of which was so close that Olive grew paler still, and they 
were kept waiting till she grew somewhat impatient. 

At last Colonel Lenhouse came in — a tall, portly man, 
with gray hair and moustache, and rather fierce, prominent 
black eyes. 

Olive rose and bowed, but the conversation was carried 
on by Madame Delabere,to whom Colonel Lenhouse addressed 
himself. Olive sat with her back to the light, her own face 
in shadow; but the colonel hardly glanced at her, while she 
watched his face eagerly. It did not please her much. 

Madame Delabere had quickly launched into an animated 
conversation, and Olive was immensely amused at hearing 
herself and her accomplishments described. She had no 
idea before, as she told madame afterwards, that she was 
such a paragon. 

When at length Colonel Lenhouse addressed her, she told 
him very simply that she was ready to go to England and 
undertake the education of his children, and that she ac- 
cepted the terms he offered if he thought her sufficiently 
experienced. She had never taught boys. She was not 
afraid of them, but she knew nothing about them. 

The colonel explained that the elder boy she would be 
expected to teach was an invalid, while the younger would 
certainly be sent to school in a few months if he proved 
troublesome. 
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Then he bowed the two ladies out, promising to write 
the next morning when he should have seen his two elder 
daughters, who were with him in Paris. He added that he 
felt quite sure that Miss Maclvor would suit his children 
admirably. 

"Well, I suppose that is my fate," said Olive with a 
little sigh, as they walked towards home. 

Madame Delabere had been dilating ever since they left 
the hotel on the charms of the colonel, and of the beauty 
and grandeur of the place where he lived, and of the happy 
home that Olive would have. 

"Your fate, indeed!" she repeated indignantly. "Why, 
you ought to be very delighted. It is true that it is rather 
dull in the country, but then no doubt the Lenhouses spend 
part of the year in London. Perhaps they go to Scotland in 
the autumn. These rich people run about in the most wonder 
ful way. They no doubt pay a visit to the Continent everjr 
year. It is a great thing for you to be with rich people." 

" Ah, if they will go to Scotland I will forgive the colonel 
anything I " said Olive laughing. " But somehow I did 
not like him. However, I shall not have to teach him, but 
his children, which is a comfort." 

"But why don't you like himi You are unreasonable!" 
exclaimed Madame Delabere. " What did you expect him 
to do or say?" 

" I did not expect anything, and I promise that I will not 
say a word against him. After all, it is quite right that 
I should prefer Mrs. Lenhouse, isn't it?" returned Olive 
gravely, but with a lurking smile, quite unnoticed by her 
friend. 

"Well, yes; and I wish we had seen her. I should feel 
that I had done my very utmost to satisfy my poor, dear 
Emily if I had given you in charge of a really nice English 
lady. Why, Olive, it may be quite like a home to you in 

(787) H 
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a few months, this beautiful place. I forget the name — 
Barrington, Barrington — something like that The colonel 
will give the full address in his- letter. You may learn to 
love them all dearly, and be like a child of the family," said 
Madame Delabere, waxing enthusiastic. 

" What, all ? " said Olive mischievously ; " even the 
colonel? Who is romantic now, dear madame 1 That is 
not what generally happens to governesses in books. By 
the way, madame, are there any sons ? — ^grown-up sons, I 
mean. In all the stories I have read about governesses 
they are rather badly treated by their pupils, also by their 
pupils' parents, but they find great consolation in the sons." 

" My dear Olive ! . . . But you are so wise and 
sensible," exclaimed Madame Delabere, with real horror. 
"That is a danger I never thought of — one Emily never 
warned me of. I did not ask if there were any sons, but 
I shall ask Mrs. Flavel to-morrow when I see her." 

" Too late, too late 1 " said Olive theatrically. " I cannot 
now draw back, but I will try, my dear madame, I will 
indeed try not to fall in love with the sons, and if they 
are at all like their papa there will be no fear, I assure 
you." 

But Madame Delabere would have the last word. " He 
is a very distinguished, handsome gentleman, and you are 
very absurd to have taken a prejudice against him. Clever, 
too, he evidently is, my dear Olive. That is a thing I have 
missed since my dear husband died ; I have been obliged 
to live so much among women ; and I assure you there is 
no society so delightful as that of a clever man." 

The expected letter duly arrived the next day, appointing 
the date at which Miss Maclvor was to reach Barrington 
Court, and accepting her services in due form. The salary 
offered had not been a large one, but Olive had not cared 
to raise any difficulties. She was not wanted for another 
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six weeks, and her kind friend was delighted to have an 
excuse to remain a little longer in her beloved Paris. So 
she did not feel herself to be a burden. 

Olive's spirits rose considerably when she felt that her future 
was settled, and she enjoyed every day to the utmost She 
did not again revert to the day-dreams which occupied so 
much of her thoughts. She did not wish Madame Delabere 
to think her foolish or romantic, but she wove many a plan 
for the future, when she should have saved money enough 
to pursue inquiries in Edinburgh, though she wisely deter- 
mined that she would keep her dreams to herself. 

All these thoughts occupied her mind as she stitched 
away at her dresses. She must have a suitable wardrobe, 
if she were going to live in such a grand place as madame 
was fond of describing, and a good deal of ingenuity was 
necessary to arrive at anything like satisfaction. 

Meantime, Madame Delabere interested herself in finding 
out all she could about the Lenhouses. They had been in 
India, but many years ago Mrs. Lenhouse inherited a large 
fortune from a brother. There were two grown-up sons — 
at least one was decidedly grown up — and two daughters, 
who had finished their education. Mrs. Flavel described 
them in glowing colours. 

" What charming companions they will be for you, Olive 1 
Of course they will wish to keep up French and German," 
said kind old Madame Delabere, who was quite determined 
to see the bright side of everything. 

And Olive did not repeat her little joke about the grown- 
up sons, or say anything again disparaging to the charms of 
the colonel, but listened with interest to all her friend's re- 
collections of the delights of life in an English country 
house. 

Madame herself had been a governess for a year or two 
after leaving school, and she assured Olive that those years 
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spent with her merry young pupils, surrounded by all the 
pleasant things, which she enjoyed equally with them, had 
been some of the happiest and gayest in her life. 

And these pupils had been life-long friends; but alas! 
they were all dead now. The remembrance of their affec- 
tion was all that was left. If the Lenhouses could only be 
the friends to Olive that the Travers had been to herself, 
her future was provided for. They would never lose sight 
of her. She need never feel friendless again. 

Olive was quite ready to hope for everything that madame 
promised, and each day her spirits rose. 

Meanwhile Colonel Lenhouse was making a report to his 
wife of all that he had done during his visit to Paris, to- 
wards securing a really valuable governess for his children. 
No references could be higher or more satisfactory, he 
declared. Madame Delabere was quite an authority on 
education in Paris; Miss Maclvor was accomplished in 
every way, and quite a wonderful linguist. He only hoped 
the children would have the sense to make the most of such 
great advantages. 

" But what is she like ? You have never described her, 
papa. I do hope she will be able to keep Cis in some order, 
he is so unbearably rude and spoilt," said Penelope, the 
eldest daughter, or, as she was usually called. Pen. She 
was a tall, thin girl, over twenty, with good features, and 
considered in her family very handsome. 

" If Cis does not behave properly, to school he goes," said 
the colonel with a frown. 

" It was, I feel sure, quite Miss Marvin's own fault that 
he behaved so badly to her. Miss Marvin was such a little 
idiot, and Cis is so bnght that he sees everything at once," 
said Mrs. Lenhouse crossly. She was quite determined that 
her darling Cis should not go to school for the present 

Mrs. Lenhouse was a fat, fair, placid-looking woman, who 
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grasped everything slowly, but talked with an air of intense 
conviction, which made some people speak admiringly of her 
great common sense. She had been pretty in her youth, 
and Pen was the ditto of herself, but with a touch more of 
temper in her face, inherited from her father. 

" I wish you had seen Miss Maclvor yourselves, girls, for 
your father seems to have noticed very little," continued 
Mrs. Lenhouse, in an aggrieved tone. 

"Oh, I could not miss seeing Sara Bernhardt for any 
governess under the sun. You could not expect it, mama," 
said Pen sharply. 

" I don't see that her looks matter at all, mama, as long 
as she is not pretty. Gerald and Lawrence made themselves 
so absurd over Miss Marvin, that I suppose it does not do 
to have a pretty governess," said Ada, a dark stout girl, 
who resembled her father in colouring but her mother in 
expression. 

" Well, I am sure no one could call Miss Maclvor pretty," 
exclaimed the colonel, who had been reading a letter, and 
had only caught Ada's last words. " She is very tall, quite 
remarkably tall, and pale, and rather stem-looking. I did 
not ask her age, but she might be five-and-twenty. I could 
not help thinking how valuable her teaching would be to 
Lawrence, if he would only work with her at French and 
German during the holidays. This is his last chance for 
Sandhurst, and if I sent him abroad he would probably idle 
and do nothing; here he would be under my own eya" 

" Did you ask her if she would do it, it would save a lot 
of expense)" said Mrs. Lenhouse, brightening at such a 
good idea. 

"No, I didn't; it might have frightened her," replied the 
colonel "She seemed inclined to be nervous about the 
boys as it was; said she knew nothing about them. But I 
daresay she will do what she is asked. She is a splendid 
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linguist, really the children ought to be very fortunate if 
she is at all what she was described." 

"Well, if she's five-and-twenty and ugly, perhaps Law- 
rence will not fancy himself in love with her, and he may 
consent to let her teach him French, but I doubt it; for if 
he does not care to flirt with her, he will think it beneath 
his dignity to be taught by a governess," said Pen sen- 
tentiously. 

" Lawrence is a fool, but he will have to do as I tell him," 
said the colonel angrily, and the conversation came to an 
end. 

In the schoolroom the new governess was also discussed 
with interest, but from quite another point of view. 

"Papa says she is very grave, and tall, and old," said 
Janet, aged fifteen, who was at the moment presiding at 
the schoolroom tea-table. " I know I shall hate her," she 
continued. " I did not care for Miss Marvin, but we had 
often plenty of fun with her. I wish she had stayed. I 
know it was all Lawrence's fault that she had to go. He 
would pretend he had fallen in love with her, and mama 
believed it; so absurd! He falls in love with somebody 
every holidays." 

There was a fine scorn in Janet's tones. 

" Well, I was quite tired of Miss Marvin, she was such a 
silly," said a very delicate-looking dark boy of twelve, whose 
crutches were leaning against the table beside him. " She 
never taught me anything I wanted to learn, and she would 
not talk to me about anything I wanted to talk about." 

Janet shrugged her shoulders. "I don't believe she 
knew much herself; not that I cared about that. Now it 
will be lessons, lessons all day, I suppose; and if you please, 
papa says we are to talk nothing but French and German." 

" Catch me talking French or German ! Well, if she's as 
grave as a mustard-pot I will make her laugh somehow, or 
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m know the reason why!" exclaimed a handsome, merry- 
looking boy of ten, who had been listening with the greatest 
interest to his elders' remarks. 

" I advise you to take care what you do, Cis," said Janet 
severely, " or you'll be sent, papa says, to the very strictest, 
hardest school he can find. I heard him tell mama so yes- 
terday." 

Cis had heard this threat before, and he made a mocking 
grimace at his sister, who forthwith assured him that he 
deserved to go to school, as he was a great deal too rude to 
stay at home. 

"I don't care," said Cis defiantly. "I'd as soon go to 
school as be taught and bullied by an ugly old horror like 
this Miss Maclvor." 

" Her name is of good promise to me," said Dick as he 
took up his crutches, and hopped back to a reclining-couch 
near the low, pleasant window-seat, which was almost cov- 
ered with books. "Perhaps her name is Flora!" and then 
he took up a volume of Waverley, and was soon lost in the 
world of romance. 



CHAPTER XI 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

THE much-talked-of day for Olive's journey to England 
came at l^t, and after a tearful good-bye to madame, 
full of a new, strange, pleasureable excitement, which the 
sorrow of leaving the last friend who bound her to the 
happy past could not suppress, Olive started from Paris. 

It was the first time in her life that she had ever stood alone 
in the world, and in spite of all her courage, she felt very 
strange and lonely as she drove across London from the 
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Docks to Waterloo Station, with all her worldly possessions 
in her two boxes on the top of her cab. 

Knowing absolutely no one in England, and remembering 
nothing of it, it seemed to her at that moment like a foreign 
country, and her thoughts turned back more than once regret- 
fully to Paris, and kind Madame Delabere. 

She had received minute directions regarding the journey 
to Barrington, and so far she had had no difficulty. The 
voyage had been a fair one and she had enjoyed it, especially 
the wonderful sights which had greeted her in the river. 

Arriving at Waterloo Station, she was confused and 
puzzled by the noise around her. The crowd seemed to her 
extraordinary, and no one appeared to pay her any atten- 
tion. A porter had taken her luggage, and told her he 
would meet her on the platform. He had pointed out the 
ticket-office at her request, and after getting her ticket and 
putting it in her purse, she had followed other people to 
the platform, where a train was standing evidently prepar- 
ing to start. But nowhere could poor Olive see her luggage, 
and for some minutes she ran vainly up and down looking 
and inquiring. 

At last when she was thoroughly frightened she found it, 
saw it labelled as she had been directed to do, and then she 
was going to step into a second-class carriage, when an 
official asked her for her ticket. 

She put her hand in her pocket. Where was her purse ? 
It was gone! Had she dropped it? No, that was im- 
possible. She remembered distinctly of putting it into her 
pocket. 

" What shall I do ? Oh, what shall I do ? My purse has 
been taken!" she exclaimed, in great distress. 

It was a terrible moment for poor Olive. 

Her purse contained the only money she had with her. 
The last remaining shillings of her quarter's money. Not a 
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penny besides had she in the world that could help her 
now, and here she was standing among strangers, who 
probably would not believe her. The guard had turned 
away and began talking to someone else, as if her misfor- 
tune was no business of his. 

Her eyes filled with uears, she looked round to see to 
whom she could turn for help. Surely someone, some lady 
would see her distress, and offer it 

Her eyes met those of a tall fair man, who was watching 
her with evident interest. 

"I think I heard you say that you had lost your ticket? " 
he said, stepping forward at once and lifting his hat 

"Yes, it's gone, and my purse; and I must go on by this 
train, for they will meet me. Tell me what I can do, do tell 
me, my luggage is in! Oh, what shall I do?" exclaimed 
Olive despairingly. 

The stranger glanced at the clock. 

"There's no time to lose, Fll get you another ticket 
What station, what class? Tell me quickly." 

" To Barrington — third class !" exclaimed Olive. She felt 
that she could not make her debt larger than she could help. 

The gentleman had started at full speed towards the 
ticket-office; she watched for him breathlessly. The guard 
hurried her into a carriage just as she caught sight of him 
again, while he sprang in after her, and handed her a ticket 
with a grave little bow, as the train rushed out of the 
station. 

It was some minutes before poor Olive recovered from 
the horror of her unexpected misfortune. She could only 
gasp a grateful " Thank you," and wonder painfully what 
this stranger could think of her, as he sat opposite, still 
a little out of breath with his run. She fancied that there 
was a look of amusement in his eyes, which, however, were 
kindly directed out of the window. 
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Olive recognized that he was very like many English 
travellers she was accustomed to see in the streets of Paris, 
well-looking, well set up, dressed in rather rough but quiet 
clothes, which somehow had an air of wealth and refinement 
about them. 

He wore only a moustache, so that she could study each 
line of his strongly-marked face. He was not handsome after 
the French type she had been taught by her schoolfellows 
to admire, but when he suddenly turned his head and 
spoke, she changed her mind. She thought she had never 
seen such blue eyes as glanced at her from under thick dark 
eyebrows, which contrasted strangely with his fair mous- 
tache. 

" I am afraid you have been very much frightened," he 
said, in pleasant courteous tones, which set Olive at her ease 
at once. " Eeally a London station is not a fit place for a 
lady to come to alona" 

" How can I thank you enough for coming to my rescue; 
what should I have done if you had not been there?" she 
exclaimed, in a voice which was still a little unsteady. 

"You would have missed your train, I suppose; for there 
was not any time to lose. A horrid bore that would have 
been to you, you would not have had time to have gone 
back yourself." 

" Ah, but it was my purse I lost, with my ticket in it, so I 
should not have been able to get another." 

The stranger laughed, as if he thought this terrible news 
of no consequence whatever. 

" I hope there was not much in your purse. I advise you 
never to take more than you really want in your pocket 
when travelling, ladies' pockets are so easily picked. Yon 
would have had to do what I did once in a like predicament — 
left your watch with the station-master, then he would have 
lent you the money." 
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"I have no watch," said Olive smiling. Somehow the 
stranger's perfectly matter-of-fact way of treating what she 
thought so dreadful was quite reassuring. " Do you think 
he would have taken a locket, a miniature, instead 1 It is all 
I should have had to offer him, and I shouldn't have liked 
to have left it with him at all." 

" Oh yes, he would have taken anything that was of suffi- 
cient value, I fancy — that is, if he happened to be good- 
natured. It was not such a very large sum after all," added 
the gentleman with a smile, which lit up his somewhat 
grave face. 

" You will tell me where I may send my debt to you," 
said Olive presently, with a grave dignity, which made her 
appear many years older than she had done a few minutes 
before in her distress. 

The stranger took out his card-case and handed her a card, 
on which she read : 

" Captain Michael Keith, Winchester Barracks." 

" Winchester will always find me," he said. " But I am 
going on leave to-morrow, so you had better wait till we next 
meet to repay me this dreadful debt You are going to a 
place I know well, and there are so few houses in that neigh- 
bourhood that I think you must be going to stay with some 
of my friends. Barrington is one station beyond Win- 
chester." 

" I am* going to Barrington Court, and I am going to be 
governess to Colonel Lenhouse's children. Do you know 
them?" said Olive simply. 

" Are you really! I know them very well," said Captain 
Keith, who, to tell the truth, had been not a little curious 
with regard to his travelling companion. 

Olive had left off the heavy mourning she had worn in 
Paris, and wore a black dress, jacket, and hat, very plain, 
but all perfect of their kind. Madame Delabere had insisted 
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on everything being made after the best patterns, that Olive 
might look her best when she began her new life among 
strangers. But her dress, though so simple, had, even to 
the masculine eye, a look of novelty about it which was puzz- 
ling. She did not look quite like an Englishwoman, yet 
her English was perfectly pure, and her tones those of a 
well-bred gentlewoman. 

Olive was delighted to hear all that Captain Keith could 
tell her about the Lenhouses, and from them it was easy for 
him to turn the conversation back to herself. Long before 
the journey was over he had heard a good deal of Olive's 
former life both in Paris and St. Petersburg ; not that she 
was at all inclined to be gushing or over-communicative, but 
it was impossible for her to resist the pleasant interest shown 
in her by this stranger, who had been so kind in the time of 
need. 

Topics of conversation were not diflBcult to find, for 
Captain Keith knew Paris well, and had a younger brother 
in the embassy at St Petersburg. This fact was of great 
interest to Olive. 

"He must have come after we left," she said, "for I 
remember the names of everyone belonging to the embassy 
when I was there. I was not grown up, but my uncle and 
aunt knew everyone. But then it is five years since I left 
St. Petersburg." 

Olive had never been accustomed to speak to anyone about 
the mystery surrounding her parentage, and since her con- 
versation with Madame Delabere she had determined never 
to do so; not that her determination to seek for some trace 
of her mother had faltered for a moment, but she had come 
to the conclusion that she must wait patiently till she could 
follow the only clue she had, and that clue must be followed 
in Edinburgh. 

She was rather startled, when, on hearing her name, which 
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she thought herself bound to give her new friend, he 
remarked : 

" You must be a countrywoman of my own, for I am a 
Scotsman, though I cannot say I know much about my 
native land." 

" You say your native land. So you were bom there ? I 
cannot claim to be Scotch in that way," .answered Olive. 
'Sffhough my name is Scotch, I do not think I was ever in 
Scotland. I left England with my aunt when I was about 
five years old, and I remember nothing before that dis- 
tinctly." 

It would not do, Olive felt, to be too confidential with this 
agreeable fellow-traveller. How glad she was afterwards 
that she had resisted the inclination. 

When Captain Keith had followed Olive into the carriage, 
he had fully intended to get out at the next station under 
the excuse of wishing to smoke, if he made an excuse at all. 
But he found her far too interesting and agreeable a com- 
panion to wish to fulfil this intention. They had so much to 
say to each other, that Olive felt when he left her at the 
Winchester station that she was almost parting with an old 
friend. 

Keith had made her promise not to trouble about her little 
debt to him till she saw him again, and then he had shaken 
hands and left her, with heartily-expressed good wishes. 

" It must be all horridly strange to you at first," he had 
said syr pathetically. " But I hope you will find everything 
pleasant after a bit." 

"Oh, yes," said Olive joyously; "I mean to find it very 
pleasant." But even while she spoke a feeling of intense 
loneliness came over her, and Captain Keith's last impression 
of her face, as he turned away, was that it was capable of 
much sadness. 

"Humph! Well I don't think I should care to live with 
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the Lenhouses. What a change for the poor gu*l, and what 
a handsome, queenly creature she is!'' he said to himself as 
he strolled out of the station ; and then he overtook a friend, 
and dismissed the episode from his mind. 

Captain Keith had told Olive that she would reach Bar- 
rington in twenty minutes, and she travelled those minutes 
in a state of great expectancy. 

The afternoon's adventure had been, after all, a pleasing 
one. She would write of it to Madame Delabere. What 
would she think of it? 

It was very pleasant to talk to an English gentleman 
again. Olive remembered many she had liked at St Peters- 
burg, but in Paris this element had been totally wanting, 
and this meeting with Captain Keith seemed to her as a 
foreshadowing of the pleasant society in which for the future 
she should have some share. 

When the train stopped at Barrington station she looked 
out of the carriage-window with intense interest and some 
trepidation. She thought perhaps Colonel Lenhouse would 
meet her, as he was the only one of his family who knew 
her by sight However, she saw no one in the least like 
the portly colonel. 

Very few passengers got out, and she was the only lady. 
As she stepped on the platform she was accosted by a girl 
dressed in blue serge, with her hair plaited in a long pig- 
tail down her back. She had rather a pretty, bright face, 
to which Olive thought her sailor hat gave a very boyish 
expression. 

"You are Miss Maclvor; I have come to meet you; 
there's nobody else that could be you," she exclaimed in a 
nervous, jerky way, staring hard at Olive meantime, and, as 
she thought, expressing much astonishment in her stare. 

" Yes, I am Miss Maclvor." said Olive smiling, " and you 
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" I'm Janet Lenhouse, and I have come to meet you. The 
pony-carriage is outside. I'm going to drive you home; your 
l^ggag© will come on in the donkey-cart. That's there too. 
We thought it wasn't worth while to have out the omnibus. 
There's your luggage," she continued, pointing to the other 
end of the platform; "there is no other, so it must be 
yours." 

Olive thought that her future pupil had a curiously brusque 
manner, but then perhaps she was shy. Olive had had 
rather a wide experience in girls, but at the moment Janet 
did not quite resemble any of the tjrpes familiar to her. 
She followed her to the pony-carriage, feeling in a delightful 
state of pleasurable excitement 

A boy was holding the pony. Janet was evidently driv- 
ing herself. The idea that her future pupil was shy quickly 
vanished from Olive's mind. The girl chattered incessantly 
and with perfect self-composure, and as she talked she glanced 
at Olive with keen scrutiny, in which, had she only known it, 
there was a good deal of pleasant surprise. 

" We are only two miles from the station. We used to 
have to go to Winchester before this one was built It has 
only been built two years. If you like driving," she added 
graciously, " you can have plenty, for I can have the pony- 
carriage whenever I like, and mama does not like me to go 
quite alone. Cis hates driving, but Dick comes sometimes, 
only mama won't let him come alone with me. I hate having 
a man, and mama won't let me have a stable-boy." 

Olive did not fully understand the grievance; but she 
thought she should enjoy some drives through these lovely 
lanes very much. 

" I don't think I ever drove in a pony-carriage before," 
she remarked. " Your pony is a very pretty one, and I am 
very fond of horses." 

Mr. Hall had been noted for the beauty of his horses, and 
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his carriages had been some of the best appointed in St. 
Petersburg. Since those days when every pleasant thing 
had been hers, Olive had never been in anything but a hired 
carriage. She had been taught to drive, and at that 
moment longed to take the reins from Janet's somewhat 
clumsy hands. 

" There's Barrington Court," exclaimed Janet suddenly. 
" We can see it a long way off, it is rather on a hill." 

Olive looked up eagerly, and saw a long, low, gray house 
standing on a green slope of park-like land, with a back- 
ground of pine and other trees, some of them already brilliant 
with autumnal tints. 

On just such another lovely evening in October twenty 
two years before, had Blanche Bethune, a happy bride with 
no misgivings for the future, first seen her home. And she 
too had exclaimed as Olive now did, " How beautiful ! how 
very beautiful!" 

After a somewhat long pause, in which her eyes had been 
feasting on every detail of the scene before her, Olive added 
dreamily : " I must have seen a picture of it, for I feel as il 
I had seen it before." 

"There are several pictures of it in books about the 
county. One came out lately, and we have had it photo- 
graphed several times," said Janet carelessly. 

"You must be very fond indeed of such a beautiful 
home," said Olive earnestly. 

Janet laughed. "Yes, I'm fond of it, very; but I don't 
think Pen and Ada care about it very much. They think 
it's dull. I never remember any other home. I was only a 
little thing when we came from India Cis is the only one 
of us who was born here; Dick was the baby when we 
cama Isn't it funny, we were all bom in different places ! 
Papa and mama were always moving about when they were 
in India. C^s is very proud of having been bom at Bar- 
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rington. He is sure to tell you of it; he always says it ought 
to belong to him because he was born hera But it all 
must be left to Gerald. Mama can't help that. It's rather 
unfair, I think!" 

" Yes," said Olive absently. Her thoughts were in con- 
fusion. She was trying to remember where she could have 
seen any picture of Barrington. 

" Dick is quite pleased that your name is Scotch," continued 
Janet " He is sure to ask you where you were bom. He 
hopes you will be able to tell him something about Scotland. 
Just now he is crazy about Scotland, for he is reading some 
of Scott's novels. Look ! there's Cis." 

Janet had stopped for the lodge gates to be opened. 
Olive followed the direction pointed to by the whip. 

Cis was standing on the top of the wall, waiting for the 
first sight of the somewhat dreaded governess, that he 
might carry the first description of her to Dick. 

Olive looked up at him, and laughed, and nodded. She 
liked the bright merry face which peered down on her so 
curiously; if only these children would love her a little she 
should feel happy, and a little less alone in the world. 

Cis returned her nod rather sheepishly, and then scram- 
bled down, and darted towards a clump of trees in the 
distance. 

The carriage was now passing along a winding road 
through the beautifully wooded park, where groups of 
Jersey cows were grazing, looking to Olive's eyes different 
to any cows she had ever seen, 

Janet was mu6h amused at her admiration. 

" Yes, they are beautiful. Papa takes lots of prizes. Cis 
is very fond of them; he will be so pleased if you are not 
afraid of them. Our last governess couldn't bear to go near 
them." 

Janet drove the carriage to the back of the house, and 

(787) I 
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calling a groom, she led Olive through many passages and 
up many stairs. She explained carelessly that everyone 
else was out, and left her when she had opened the door of 
a small bed-room. " This is your room," she said brusquely; 
and the first room on the right hand at the bottom of the 
stairs, at the end of that passage, is the schoolroom, you can't 
miss it; we have tea at six, and it is nearly half-past five; your 
lugga-go will come in about half an hour, I should think." 

Poor Olive! this arrival was not at all what she had 
expected. Unwittingly she had hoped for something like a 
motherly greeting from Mrs. Lenhouse, and she was out; she 
had not even taken the trouble to send her a message. 

Meantime Cis, who had reached his brother's donkey- 
chair, was giving his report. 

"She looks awfully jolly; she's quite different to what I 
thought she would be like !" he exclaimed. And later, when 
the trio met in the schoolroom, Janet used almost the 
same words. 

" I think you might go and show her the way down," said 
Dick reproachfully. But at that minute OUve came into 
the room. 

On catching sight of Dick's eager pale little face, and the 
crutches which lay beside him, a great compassion came into 
her heart. She held out her hand, then impulsively stooped 
and kissed his forehead. 

" I hope you will all try to like me," she said, so softly 
that Dick alone heard the words. 

He blushed furiously; if Miss Marvin had kissed him, he 
should never have forgiven her. Should he be angry, or 
was he pleased ? 

The meal was quite a merry one, and before it was ovei 
HxfL Lenhouse came in. Olive was prepared now for 
#nppointment, and her 'own manner was very cold and 
JAipdfied, 
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" Well," said Mrs. Lenhouse to her husband that evening, 
** I cannot say your description of Miss Maclvor was at all 
a good one, Mark I never was more surprised. She's a 
very striking-looking young woman, and evidently has a 
good opinion of herself. She is plain perhaps, but I 
don't think I ever saw so stately a girl. She tells me she 
is one-and-twenty, and I don't think she looks more." 

" I only saw her in a bonnet. But what do her looks 
matter?" ejaculated the colonel impatiently. 

"I think they do matter," persisted his wife; "and I am 
not at all sure you made a prudent choice, with the boys so 
constantly at home." 

" Oh, nonsense 1 If Gerald and Lawrence are such fools 
as to fall in love with their sisters' governess, I've done with 
them." 

" You must remember that Gerald knows he can please 
himself. He is independent of you, at least in the future," 
replied Mrs. Lenhouse; who was rather fond of reminding 
her husband that Barrington Court belonged to her, and not 
to him. 

" You women do make such a fuss about nothing," pro- 
tested her husband crossly. "The governess will live in 
the schoolroom, I presume, with the children; they will 
only see her at lunch-time." 

"Yes; I shall certainly not ask her to come down of an 
evening, as I often did Miss Marvin, to play Pen's ac- 
companiments. It is a pity to begin that sort of thing. A 
governess ought to learn to depend on herself for amuse- 
ment," said Mrs. Lenhouse placidly. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
olive's pupils. 

POOR Olive ! Every day after her arrival at Barrington 
Court brought her some disappointment, till all hope 
left her of ever finding any fulfilment of the dreams she 
had indulged in. She at once turned from Colonel and 
Mrs. Lenhouse in despair. They seldom vouchsafed her a 
word save on the subject of the children, and evidently did 
not expect her to address them on any other; while Pen and 
Ada ignored her as completely. 

When, the first day after her arrival, Mrs. Lenhouse had 
asked her to read French and German- with her elder 
daughters between the hours of twelve and one, while her 
pupils left her for a run in the garden, Olive had joyfully 
acceded; quite regardless of her own weariness, after long 
hours of teaching. 

This was what Madame Delabere had prophesied. At least 
she would be able, in time, to ^Iake friends with these girls, 
whose bad manners struck her even more than their haughty 
bearing towards hersell But neither Pen nor Ada had 
any intention of making a friend of their sister's gover- 
ness, and the intercourse was strictly confined to the lesson; 
which Pen took with an air of condescension, Ada with 
lazy indifference, both managing to imply by their manner 
that they thought they were conferring a favour on Olive in 
taking it at alL 

After bearing this state of things meekly and pleasantly 
for a week, hoping to win some sort of favour, she returned 
their manner with interest She could not be rude, that 
would in any case have been contrary to her nature and 
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training, but she too could be coolly and haughtily in- 
different. 

She soon found that she was to be utterly cut off from the 
society which came to the house. She was never expected 
downstairs but for the mid-day meal, when she and the 
children dined at the family lunch. If strangers came in, 
as they sometimes happened to do, she was never introduced 
to them and never expected to speak. 

At first she found this so painfully mortifying that she 
used to dread the arrival of people to lunch; but she soon 
grew indifferent, and learned to prefer the strangers to the 
family circle, where the conversation never got beyond the 
family sayings, doings, and fault-findings. 

Strangers sometimes discussed politics or other interest- 
ing topics with Colonel Lenhouse, or at any rate they 
brought with them some whiff of an outer world, rather 
wider and fresher than that discussed by Pen and Ada. 

Olive had been accustomed all her life to the conversation 
of highly-educated people, and this was starvation indeed. 
She wondered what Madame Delabere would think of it. 
She dared not say much about it in her letters, fearing to 
make her kind old friend anxious about her. 

She had never mentioned Captain Keith's name to any- 
one, but she sometimes heard it; she had put up the small 
sum he had paid for her ticket in an envelope, and she 
often slipped it into her pocket as she went down to the 
dining-room. The day might come when he would be there, 
and she must give it him. Her face burned when she thought 
of what it would cost her to refer to their meeting, and the 
loss of her purse. Would he know her] or would he not 
notice her, but treat her as an inferior as everyone else did 1 
It would be galling indeed to meet him on such terms, and 
to feel herself indebted to him. From longing to see him 
again, Olive began to dread the possibility. 
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It was some time before she had understood the maimer 
of those around her. At first she thought simply that t&e 
Lenhouses did not like her. This was, however, quite a 
mistake as far as Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse were concerned. 
They thought that they had never had a governess who had 
saved them so much trouble, and their liking could go no 
further; while the girls would have scorned the idea of taking 
the trouble to dislike "the children's governess," as Olive 
had more than once overheard them describe her to friends 
who had asked who she was. 

It was impossible for Olive's thoughts to help turning to 
Captain Keith, though she often told herself she was siUy 
to trouble herself about hiuL She was pleased to think that 
she had told him at once of the position she was to occupy 
in Colonel Lenhouse's household, and that after that he had 
been more friendly than ever; but then, when he was with 
the Lenhouses he would, no doubt, do as they did. 

Pen evidently admired him very much. The Miss Len- 
houses disparaged most people, but Captain Keith was not 
one of them ; and Pen talked of him with a little air of pos- 
session, which was very trying. 

"Captain Keith is charming. We see a great deal of 
hiuL He is quite my favourite partner. I miss him so 
much," was a sentiment she had expressed to more than 
one acquaintance. 

It was dreadful to think that he might discuss her with 
Pen, and give Pen an account of the adventure which had 
once seemed quite a pleasant one. Yet when she recalled 
Captain Keith's last words as they parted, she felt she was 
doing him an injustice, and took herself to task for growing 
uncharitable and sour. Truly she often felt that she was 
becoming ill-tempered. Daily mortification and repression 
of her true self tried her almost beyond endurance. 

Olive learnt to hate the daily half -hour in the dining 
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room. She seldom made it longer, for the children were 
always impatient to leave the table, and when they were 
ready, she rose, and they followed her from the room. 

Janet had told her on the first day that this was their 
custom, and it showed her rather rudely that she was not 
intended to enter into the social aspect of the meal. 

If she had only known it, she might have been gratified 
by the fact that the curious glances which were often directed 
towards her by visitors, and which she resented bitterly, 
were often caused by admiration. 

There was one old bachelor squire who possessed one of 
the most beautiful places in the neighbourhood, and was a 
constant and honoured guest, whom she seemed to fascinate. 
He always sat by his hostess at the other end of the table, 
and was too far off to address a word to the governess, even 
if he had wished it; but Olive felt that he watched her, and 
was wont to grow very indignant and angry under what 
she considered the rudeness of his stare. She would hurry 
through the dinner when Mr. Dodington was present, and 
sweep from the room with even a more stately air than 
usual 

V " Monstrous fine girl that ! monstrous fine girl, Mrs. Len- 
house!" he had ejaculated after she left the first day he had 
seen her. "She reminds me of — " But here he had 
pulled himself up. He did not think that his reminiscences 
would be acceptable. 

"What is your governess' name?" he asked. "That tall 
young lady who left the room with your children is, I sup- 
pose, the governess." 

" Yes, she is. Her name is Maclvor," said Mrs. Lenhouse 
indifferently. She was rather provoked with everybody for 
wishing to hear the name of the new governess. 

The old squire shook his head. The name was quite a 
new one to him. 
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** She is a very handsome young lady," he said presently, 
with conviction. 

"Do you think sol" returned Mrs. Lenhouse, with mild 
surprise. The one fault shie had to find with Miss Maclvor 
was that she was so noticeable. Everyone did not admire 
her, or at any rate express admiration, but everyone had 
something to say about her. 

At first this notice provoked Mrs. Lenhouse as much as 
it did her daughter Pen. (Ada was far too easy-going to 
be provoked much about anything.) But after a time she 
began to like it. Mrs. Lenhouse took the admiration of 
everything belonging to her, in a certain way, to herself. 
That her sons and daughters, her horses and cows, even 
her poultry, should be admired, fed the placid state of self- 
satisfaction in which she lived. 

As time went on, and no inconvenience came of it — for 
Miss Maclvor emphatically "kept in her place" — Mrs. 
Lenhouse began to be pleased that people should admire 
her governess, and would talk about Eer governess' varied 
accomplishments as if they too belonged to herself. 

In the midst of all this discouragement and disappoint- 
ment, Olive had one gratification — her pupils loved her. 

Her weeks were one round of weary routine. Try as 
she would, she could not interest either Janet or Cis in 
their lessons, but when lessons were once over they were 
ready to be pleasant enough; while Dick, whose ill-health 
prevented him from doing much, and who was often in a 
most irritable state from sleepless nights, was soon devoted 
to her. 

All her pity and tenderness were aroused by the neglect 
which generally fell to the share of the suffering boy, and 
to him she quickly became the embodiment of everything 
that was noble, good, and beautiful — representing to his 
mind each of his favourite heroines in tura 
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Olive was immensely amused when she found out the 
parts she was expected to play, and answered to the names 
of " Flora," " Minna," or " Kebecca," without a smile. She 
made Dick promise, however, that he would only talk non- 
sense when they were alone together; and from pitying poor 
little solitary Dick she began to love him dearly, and through 
him she found the heart of the hitherto unapproachable 
Cis, who was the only one in the house who really under- 
stood and cared for the somewhat ungracious little invalid. 

Everything that money could give him poor Dick might 
have, but it was impossible for Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse 
to be proud of their crippled boy; so they preferred for- 
getting him, and he was not often seen by strangers. 

His elder brothers and sisters, though not unkind, took 
little notice of him. Cis alone gave him of his best, and 
through this love, which each year was growing stronger, 
Dick was winning more appreciation than he would other- 
wise have had from his selfish mother. She was wrapped 
up in her youngest-born, and Cis would take nothing and 
enjoy nothing that his lame brother could not share. 

After lessons all the morning, Olive was expected to walk 
with her pupils for two hours in the afternoon, Dick follow- 
ing in his donkey-chair. The drives Janet had promised 
her did not often come off, as Mrs. Lenhouse said she 
thought the children talked more with their governess 
when they were walking. 

Nothing but French and German were allowed, and Olive 
most conscientiously insisted on obedience. But such French 
and German she had never dreamt of! It generally pro- 
voked her too much to amuse her; for at first the children 
resisted, and resented all her efforts of improvement. 

The winter had set in early, and Olive found the country 
very damp and cold. She shivered, and thought regretfully 
of the brightness and life of the streets in Paris. She had 
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never before seen the country in the winter. The change 
in Paris gardens at that season had hardly prepared her for 
the bare trees and muddy lanes. The desolation oppressed 
her spirits, and all the day through she longed for the even- 
ing. Then at least she had some delightful hours, when 
she could live in a world of her own, and enjoy the books, 
which were, at any rate, hers without stint. Then she 
could forget the irritation, the slights, the weariness of the 
day — forget, too, the stately and rather prim Miss Maclvor, 
and be again herself — Olive. 

The boys went to bed at eight, and at that hour Janet 
was expected to go to the drawing-room. Then Olive would 
pull an arm-chair close to the fire, and with a lapful of 
books, prepare for two or sometimes three hours of intense 
enjoyment. She had never before been within reach of so 
much reading. The hope of having as many books as she 
wanted was the only one that had not failed her. 

Through Janet she was kept constantly supplied. Directly 
the books from Mudie's box were read in the drawing- 
room she pounced on them and brought them upstairs. 
Janet had been the last of the three children to give her 
allegiance to the new governess, but having once given it, 
the selfish, spoilt girl each day felt her influence more, and 
though Olive did not know it, she was inclined to take her 
part against her sisters. She was cleverer than they were, 
and quickly recognized and acknowledged Olive's powers. 

" Miss Maclvor knows just ten times as much as you and 
Pen do!" she exclaimed, when Ada had angered her by 
some disparagement one day; for Janet never hesitated to 
be pert to Ada when occasion offered, though she was still 
a little afraid of Pen. 

" Of course she does," said Ada placidly. " But then she's 
a governess. Fm sure I don't care how much she knows." 

On Sundays Olive was expected, if it was fine, to walk to 
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church with the children. It was in the village, about a 
mile off. The rest of the family always drove. 

The old church at Barrington had been restored and re- 
seated with part of poor Blanche Bethune's little fortune. The 
large square pew, where she and little Olive had used some- 
times to appear, had been done away with, and in its place 
were five benches appropriated to the inmates of Barrington 
Court One of these was occupied by Olive and her pupils. 
Sunday after Sunday her eyes rested on the marble tablet 
where her parents' names were recorded. 

To the beloved memory of Blanche, wife of Edward Bethune, 
Esq., of Barrington Court, Born 15th June, ISJfi; died 
Nwember 20th, 1868, 

Also of Edward Bethune, her husband, who died September 
80th, 1869, 

Also to the memory of the infant children of the above, 

Olive, gazing dreamily, would weave many fancies round 
this tablet. The husband and wife had died within a year 
of each other, and he perhaps had died of grief. To her the 
simple words of the record conveyed a whole world of sad- 
ness. And these people had lived and suffered at Barrington 
Court. What sort of people were they, and were they already 
quite forgotten ? And their infant children. Did grief for 
their loss shorten the young mother's life ? How sad that 
they should have died so young, when they must have had 
so much to make them happy ! 

When she came out of church the first Sunday she had 
asked Janet about them. 

"Who were they?" 

"Oh," said the girl carelessly, "Mr. Bethune was mama's 
half-brother. He left her Barrington ; and it was a very good 
thing for us that he died. Mama hardly knew him, so she 
could not be sorry, and she had never seen his wife." 
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The answer grated much on Olive's mood; but Janet would 
have laughed at what she would have called "being sentimen- 
tal, "over the woes of people who had been dead so many years. 

Olive's memory played her strange pranks sometimes, 
though she was not aware of it. The schoolroom was a 
large, pleasant room, which had once been her own day- 
nursery, and had until late years been the same for the young 
Lenhouses. 

It had two windows, with wide window-seats, which had 
been cushioned, and were very comfortable resting-places. 
Dick's reclining-couch stood near one of them, and Olive 
frequently found herself sitting by his side. And then her 
eyes would turn constantly towards the long avenue of trees, 
which day by day, as the winter came, grew bare and brown; 
and every time her eyes searched the avenue she was 
aware of a curious sense of expectation, and the impression 
came to her that- she was waiting for the sight of someone. 
But the someone never came, for people seldom approached 
the house that way. 

She used to find herself leaning on the bars, which still 
guarded the windows from childish accidents, and then with 
a smile at herself she would turn away. 

Was she ever to see a ghost in the avenue-^a tall figure 
walking up and down ? And why did she always expect to 
see a woman's figure, and not a man's? 

Many an hour, as a child, had she stood on the window- 
seat, holding those same bars with her chubby hands, while 
she watched impatiently for her mother to come in from her 
favourite walk. 

Under the schoolroom windows flowers bloomed in the 
beds her mother had planned and had had made the year 
after her arrival at Barrington, and here Olive's baby feet 
had trotted, as she followed her mother among her much- 
loved flowers. 
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One day she had been pushing Dick's light garden-chair 
through one of the shrubberies, and a storm coming on she 
had exclaimed: 

" Never mind, I will run you on to the end of this path, 
to the * kiosk'" 

"Kiosk! What is a kiosk?" questioned Dick. 

" What you would call, I think, a grotto or an arbour," 
she answered laughing, as she propelled the chair at a 
running pace towards the spot she had pointed out. 

"Stop, stop!" cried Dick; "there is nothing of the sort. 
What made you think so 1 You have not been here before 1 
How odd of you to say that!" 

"Well, here is a tree that will shelter us," said Olive 
stopping. 

"But why did you think there was a grotto there?" per- 
sisted Dick. 

" I suppose I felt that there ought to be one," answered 
Olive merrily. "That's not odd, is it?" 

"It's odd, because there used to be one there. Janet 
remembers it, but I don't. It fell down, and all the re- 
mains were carried away years ago. Cis always says he 
shall persuade mama to have another put up," explained 
Dick. 

"What sort of a grotto did you think it was?" he asked 
presently. 

" You silly boy, how can I describe what I have not seen ?" 
said Olive laughing. 

" But you can, you can imagine it. If you thought there 
was a grotto, you must be able to think what it was like. 
Try, do, dear Miss Maclvor." 

Thus urged, Olive answered : " Well, I think that it was 
round, and that there was a table in the middle and a seat 
all round." 

" That's just what Janet told me it was like," said Dick, 
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with some astonishment "But I suppose all grottos are 
alike," he added. 

" Yes, I suppose so," said Olive dreamily. 

"You must have seen one like that in Paris or in St. 
Petersburg." 

" In St. Petersburg no, but in Paris perhaps, but I can't 
remember. It is very odd, Dick, but things often feel to 
me as if I had seen them before." 

"Perhaps you have second-sight You are Scotch, you 
know," said Dick, in rather awe-stricken tones. 

Olive laughed so much at this discovery of Dick's that 
he grew almost angry with her, and she had to pacify him. 

"Well, dear, I will not laugh; and if you like to think 1 
have second-sight, I will say nothing against it It would 
really be rather nice, only please do not tell anyone elsa" 

This had happened soon after Olive's arrival at Barring- 
ton, and Dick had so often reminded her of his theory, that 
she had almost begun to think that it accounted for her 
strange fancies. 

Although Olive found her life so dreary and irksome, so 
full of mortifications that she sometimes grew despondent, 
she was not always unhappy; she had high spirits, and some- 
times they rose, almost in spite of herself. 

The long walks in mud and rain— for Janet and Cis would 
seldom think it too stormy to go out — were trying 'to 
Olive's town-bred prejudices. But she was now taking more 
exercise than she had done for years, for during Mrs. Hall's 
illness she had almost lived within doors; and this exercise 
soon brought a colour to her cheeks, and a brightness to her 
eyes, which had been lacking, while the lines of her fine 
figure lost the angularity which had marred its beauty. 

With renewed health came the enjoyment of life, which 
under the most depressing circumstances can never be quite 
extjngniahed 
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On fine frosty days Janet and Cis found their governess 
the most delightful of companions for a long scrambling 
walk, while their admiration of her activity was unbounded. 

Olive had been the show-pupil at the school gymnasium, 
and her feats of jumping and climbing were wonderful even 
to these country children. That their governess was not 
only a compendium of useful knowledge, but a marvel of 
accomplishments, did much to ensure her popularity with 
Janet and Cis. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYa 

AS Christmas approached, Olive found herself looking for- 
ward more to the rest of a fortnight's holiday, which 
the children had been promised, than to any change in the 
monotony of her existence from the presence of the sons of 
the house, whose arrival was now the daily topic of conver- 
sation. 

Her little joke with Madame Delabere was not however 
forgotten, and she wrote : " I have no hope of finding any 
consolation in them. I believe they will be just like their 
sisters." 

Olive's old friend had been much disappointed by the tone 
of her letters, and she constantly urged her to bear with the 
Lenhouses for at least a year; to the wisdom of which advice 
Olive had agreed. 

Lawrence arrived on Christmas-eve. He was the second 
son, and was preparing with a London tutor for Sandhurst. 
He had been very angry at the dismissal of Miss Marvin, 
and as he thought that she had been badly treated he was 
by no means prepared to be civil to the new governess. No 
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introduction was thought necessary, and he took no notice 
of her whatever. 

Olive was sorry she had given a promise to Colonel Len- 
house which she felt it would be very difficult for her to 
perform with a good grace. About a week before Lawrence's 
arrival, she had been astonished at the colonel's gracious, 
not to say confidential way of addressing her one day when 
he happened to overtake her and the children returning 
from a walk. 

All the trouble his sons had caused him, especially Law- 
rence's shortcomings — the impossibility of making him work 
for his examinations, the disappointment of his many failures, 
these had been the burden of his conversation, and Olive, 
never unsympathetic or slow to respond to kindly advances, 
was interested and friendly. 

At last the colonel worked round to his point: Would 
Miss Maclvor be so kind as to take Lawrence in hand for 
the holidays? She would probably do more for him than 
any of his tutors. Boys worked so well with a lady, and 
French and German were so important for them. 

Olive did not like to refuse, but with the wisdom born of 
experience she pleaded that she too wanted a holiday, and 
that it would be better to give the desired lessons instead 
of those given to the Miss Lenhouses. 

Pen and Ada were for once agreeable. They were not 
sorry to have an excuse to stop what had never been any 
pleasure to them. 

Olive did not know it, but much of Lawrence's sulky 
demeanour towards herself was owing to the peremptory 
way in which his father had insisted on his working with 
his sister's governess during his holiday, and when the lessons 
began he was so indifferent and inattentive that on the second 
day Olive lost her temper. 

"Now, Mr. Lenhouse," she exclaimed indignantly, "I'm 
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paid to teach your brothers and sister, and when they don't 
choose to learn I make the best of it; but I am not paid to 
teach you, and if you do not care to learn I shall leave you!" 

" No, I shall leave you !" said Lawrence angrily, also rising 
and moving towards the door. 

They were in the schoolroom. 

He was a tall burly young fellow, looking many years 
older than his real age, and the incongruity of her position 
suddenly struck Olive painfully. Why should she be teach- 
ing this loutish young man 1 And why should he treat her 
teaching with a carelessness which meant contempt, save for 
the same reason that his sisters so treated it? — he considered 
her an inferior. 

Tears of indignation came into her eyes at the thought, 
and liawrence saw them, though she did not know that he 
was watching her. He was not a bad-hearted young fellow, 
and his chivalry being suddenly roused by the sadness of 
her expression, he capitulated at once. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Maclvor. I know I ought to 
be ashamed of myself. I promise I will do my best if you 
will give me another chance," he said shyly. 

At his first word Olive's angry indignation had vanished, 
because for no rudeness, no neglect, had a Lenhouse yet 
begged her pardon. 

" Let us begin all over again," she said with a smile, which 
took Lawrence's heart by storm. " I really want to help you, 
and I think I can if you will let me. We will both try to 
be very patient." 

After this Lawrence worked industriously, and never 
needed to be reminded of the hour of his lesson, while the 
colonel looked on exultingly. His son had told him that 
he had never before had such a teacher as Miss Maclvor. 

For weeks before Christmas, a ball which the Lenhouses 
were to give ir January had been an all-absorbine: topic of 
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converaation. It was not to take place till the 15th, as on 
that day Gerald, who had been staying with friends, was to 
come home. 

Even the boys were excited over the ball, for they were 
to bo present; and Dick looked forward to watching the 
dancing, while Cis was never tired of descanting on what 
he heard from the cook concerning the wonders of the 
supper. 

Janet was almost as full of rapturous anticipation over 
her possible partners as Pen and Ada, and from her Olive 
heard a great deal of the glories of the balls that had been 
given in past years. 

"And you 11 come down, of course, — mama says so; and 
111 find you some partners. Miss Marvin danced nearly 
everything last year. Lawrence insisted on dancing with 
her six times, and mama did not like it You have never 
once been down of an evening, which is a shame. Wliat 
dress have you I I hoi>e you have got a nice one." 

Janet was not happy until assured by Olive that she had 
an evening dress which was likely to meet all requirements. 
Dick, too, was very anxious on the subject 

The day of the ball, one thought, and one alone, was occu- 
pying Olive — should she si>eak to Captain Keith! She 
knew that he was coming with several officers from Win- 
chester« His return from leave ha^l been spoken of more 
than once before her, and Pen was very fond of alluding to 
him. 

"Will he remember me!" tiiought Olive; "and will he 
Mk WA tiO dance \^ Oliro told herself she was foolish to 
«x|i6et duU;^ yet she knew that her mortification would be 
frafeit if Im did not 

**t miMl; tiy not to think about its'' ^he said to herself, as 
buto ill die ^venixig she dres$e<l by the light of a soli> 
Ske had been helping Janet, as the two ladyV 
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maids were too busy to attend to her; and now everyone 
else had gone down, and she was not ready. 

Olive's toilet did not take long. She had no choice to 
make. She put on a black velvet dress which she had 
arranged for herself before she left Paris, out of two that had 
belonged to her beloved " auntie," and as she put it on her 
thoughts dwelt on that dear friend, who had always liked 
to adorn her with pretty things. 

The dress was long and plain, the train almost too long 
and heavy for dancing; while the velvet was of the softest, 
and by candle-light did not look shabby. It was high to 
the throat, and round that and the sleeves, which reached 
the elbow, Olive had put the last remains of some beautiful 
old lace — the only remnant which had not been sold in St. 
Petersburg when the crash had come. 

The wide ruflfle of lace took off from the dead blackness 
of the dress, while it had a quaint, old-fashioned grace which 
suited Olive's grave style of beauty. She had no ornament 
but her niiniature ; and she decided against wearing that, as 
it might attract the children's attention, and she did not 
wish to be asked questions about it. Nor had she any 
flowers. She had been forgotten even by Janet 

She gathered her thick, brown hair into a coil at the top 
of her head, and 'ran through it a silver ^.rrow which had 
been given her by a school-fellow. 

Before she went downstairs she held her candle as close 
as she could, and gazed wistfully at her own reflection in 
the glass. 

"I wonder how I look; I wonder if he'll know me. 
What a colour I have to-night!" she said, smiling at herself. 
As she walked down the wide front staircase, one that she 
and the children were not expected to use, she caught sight 
of herself in a mirror. The sight gave her courage. Her 
dress, if unfashionable, was at any rate becoming. She 
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would make for Dick's chair; he at least would be anxiously 
expecting her. 

The hall and the dining-room, which had been turned into 
a ball-room, were already almost crowded. Dick's chair, 
Olive knew, was at the top of the room; she had placed it 
for him herself. She did not notice at all that people turned 
to look at her, and ask who she was, as she threaded her 
way with quiet self-possession among the different groups. 
Dancing had not yet begun, but the music was playing. 

" You do look so beautiful!" said Dick with fervent admi- 
ration, as she sat down on the chair he had insisted on 
having placed for her close to his own. "No one in the 
d:oom will be as beautiful as you." 

" You silly boy!" she whispered back, laughing; and then 
she and Dick amused themselves not a little by making 
remarks on the different couples who were arranging them- 
selves for the first dance. 

" Is your eldest brother in the roomi" she asked presently 

" Yes, that's Gerald talking to mama now." 

And Olive looked rather critically at a fair, good-looking 
young man, who appeared to her more youthful than Law- 
rence, though three years his senior. He was rather pleasant- 
looking, but had the same air of supreme self-satisfaction as 
his mother. 

Janet came up before long, and she also exclaimed in 
admiration at Olive's dress. 

"It may not be fashionable, Pen says it isn't, but it 
looks beautiful. You look like nobody else in the room," 
added Janet with conviction. " Everybody is asking who 
you are." 

This was not altogether pleasant news for Olive, and she 
was glad when the dancing began. From where she sat she 
could watch the door, and she knew that she was watching 
for Captain Keith. She was not sure whether she cared to 
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dance or not — so she told herself; but as dance followed 
dance, she began to feel a little disappointed. 

Lawrence had asked her for a dance late in the evening, 
and had brought her a card on which he had written his 
name in very large letters. She knew he would have danced 
with her before had he dared, for she had partially over- 
heard a sharp dispute with Pen on the subject. 

But where was Captain Keith? — would he fail to come 
after all ? 

"How late they are!" said Ada to her partner as they 
passed by; and Olive knew that "they" must mean the 
officers expected from Winchester. 

At this moment she saw Captain Keith standing in the 
doorway. He would hardly be likely to recognize her, she 
told herself, as instantaneously as she had recognized him. 
His keen eyes seemed to search the room, but they did not 
rest on her; and presently she saw him dancing with Pen. 

" That's Captain Keith," said Dick, " dancing with Sissy. 
She likes him awfully." 

For the next few minutes Olive tormented herself with 
the thought that perhaps Captain Keith might ask Miss 
Lenhouse after the governess he had befriended, and who 
actually still owed him several shillings. 

Olive's face burned at the idea. It would be better far 
that he should forget her existence. 

She had been arranging Dick's pillows, and the music 
having ceased and the stream of dancers having left the 
room, she had been giving all her attention to him, when 
she heard Lawrence's voice behind her, and turned to find 
Captain Keith standing beside him. 

"Miss Maclvor, may I introduce Captain Keith 1" said 
Lawrence a little awkwardly. He was not great at social 
amenities. 

A waltz was just beginning, and with a little nod to Dick, 
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whose delight she saw painted plainly on his face, Olive was 
soon whirled away. A minute before she had doubted if she 
cared to dance; she had no doubts now! 

But did Captain Keith remember her? So far he had 
made no sign, and he had claimed no acquaintance, or he 
would not have asked, as he must have done, for a formal 
introduction. 

Olive was not, however, kept long in doubt. 

" I hope you have not quite forgotten me, Miss Maclvor," 
were her partner's first words when they at la^t came to a 
stand-still, rather out of breath, for they had swept round 
the room several times. 

"No indeed, but I thought you had forgotten me," re- 
joined Olive; and her face was very bright 

There was not much conversation after that till the waltz 
was over, and then Captain Keith asked her if she would 
sit out the next dance with him, as he wanted to hear all 
her experiences of life since they last met. 

He piloted her to a seat in a distant comer of the hall, 
which Olive had heard Pen point out the day before as 
especially arranged for a flirtation, and with which Captain 
Keith had evidently had a previous acquaintance 

" Now, Captain Keith, please let me pay my debt at once," 
were some of Olive's first words. " It is in my pocket, and 
it quite weighs me down — I mean the obligation," she added, 
smiling. 

" Have you carried this serious obligation in your pocket 
all these weeks]" he asked, much amused. 

"Not quite; I knew you were coming to-night. But 
please don't think my gratitude will cease with the debt; 
I shall ever be thankful to you for helping me out of my 
dilemma." 

" Your gratitude is out of all proportion — I saw it was 
that day when I was so fortunate as to be of use to you; 
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but if it will make you happier, you may certainly give me 
it at once. You do not expect me to count it, or anything 
of that sort?" said Keith laughing, as he took the envelope 
from her hand. " I see that you have directed it in due form. 
I am glad you did not insist on making a public presenta- 
tion and a speech!" 

"No," said Olive, colouring. "Let me confess, I have 
never mentioned the episode to any of the Lenhouses." 

She was too proud to ask him to keep the same silenca 

"No, of course not," said Keith carelessly. "Why should 
you? Do you find them pleasant 1" he questioned presently. 

"They take no interest in me whatever," replied Olive 
gravely. 

A very few well-directed questions — for Keith was diref uUy 
straightforward, in spite of Olive's rather evasive answers — 
told him much of her disappointment; but she was never- 
theless very guarded. No actual complaint passed her 
lips. 

" I should have thought, now, that you three girls would 
be very happy and jolly together," he said at last; — "though, 
of course, it must be very dull for you after Paris." 

"The Miss Lenhouses do not consider me their equal," 
said Olive, flushing hotly. " But now let us talk of some- 
thing pleasanter. Tell me of your brother in St. Petersburg: 
have you heard from him lately ? and did he tell you any- 
thing of English people there? I should know their names, 
perhaps." 

"No, I don't think he did; and he does not know your 
name, so I suppose it is not the same as your uncle's. I 
stupidly never asked you what his name was," said Keith. 

"My uncle's name was Hall." Then Captain Keith had 
not forgotten her all this time, if he had written of her to 
his brother. " Everybody will remember him still, I think. 
I believe I was generally supposed to be a Miss Hall. You 
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see I was not grown up, so that my name was not known ; 
I hardly knew it myself till I came to England At Madame 
Delabere's I was always * Mademoiselle Olive,' just as I was 
in St Petersburg, — I mean at home." 

Pen and her partner passed more than once while Captain 
Keith and Olive were talking, and she knew that Pen was 
far from pleased at her favourite seat being so occupied; but 
she was too happy to care much what Pen might think or 
say about her. 

Captain Keith had taken her card and wiitten his name 
in several places, and then he had said regretfully that he 
was engaged for the next dance. Might he introduce a 
brother-officer? 

"Yes." Olive felt now that she must go on dancing. 

"Where shall I take you?" asked Keith, as the music 
began again. "I must go and look for my partner." 

"You need not take me anywhere. I shall go back to 
Dick, he has promised to chaperon me this evening." 

But Captain Keith would not hear of this. He had 
hardly left her by Dick's side when he returned with a 
fine-looking man whom Olive had seen lounging in the door- 
ways. 

Captain Roberts told people that he did not care to dance, 
but when Keith had pressed him to do so he had given way, 
as he generally did give way, to his more imperious friend. 

"You must have seen how beautifully she dances, and 
she is a stranger, and nobody is looking after her. I want 
her to enjoy herself, poor girl," urged Keith. 

Olive had no idea how great was the honour conferred 
on her, or how envious were many of the glances that fol- 
lowed her. 

" I thought Captain Roberts did not dance," said Pen in 
displeased tones to Captain Keith, when he at last claimed 
her, with many excuses for being late. 
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"No, he does not generally; only now and then when 
he is sure of a partner who will suit him, and even then 
he has to be persuaded. Roberts is an epicure in dancing. 
Nothing but the best is good enough for him," said Keith 
somewhat maliciously. . 

There was no doubt about it, Olive had a triumph that 
night, of which, however, she herself was only half aware. 

" Who is Roberts dancing with, Lawrence?" asked Gerald. 
" Keith was dancing the last waltz with her — that tall girl 
in black velvet?" 

"That's Miss Maclvor," said Lawrence rather sulkily, 
for he had not been pleased at Pen's interference. 

"By Jove 1" ejaculated Gerald in some surprise. "The 
governess! What does my mother think of her taking 
possession of all the best partners in the room ? And how 
beautifully she dances I" 

"Of course she does," said Ada, who happened to be 
standing near. "No doubt she taught dancing at the 
school she came from." 

" I don't care whether she taught it or not," said Gerald 
loftily. " They are coming this way. Introduce me, Law- 
rence." 

Olive was immensely amused at being introduced, actually 
introduced, to Mr. Lenhouse, who lamented much that his 
card was full, but asked her to promise him a possible extra 
at the end of the evening. 

Captain Roberts had been much taken with his partner. 
Always lazy, having once found one who amused him, he 
did not care to lose her. He asked Olive for the next 
dance, and then to sit out another, when Captain Keith, 
claimed her again. As Olive said afterwards laughingly to 
Dick, she saw very little of her chaperon for the rest of the 
evening. But Dick was delighted. 

Lawrence's dance was a failure. Olive tried in vain to 
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get on with him, and she saw by his face that he was dread- 
fully disappointed — she feared angry. 

'* I am afraid I dance very badly," at last he said rather 
roughly. " I dance well enough for most people, but not 
for you." 

" Shall I give you some lessons? I could soon teach you," 
said Olive gently. She was beginning to like the young 
fellow, and to feel that he was her friend. 

Lawrence accepted the offer with such enthusiasm that 
Olive felt obliged to add : " That is, if Mrs. Lenhouse likes 
it. I am going to teach Cis, and you must join the lesson." 

The old squire, who had so often annoyed her by his 
fixed gaze, was standing near her in the course of the even- 
ing. His eyes were again fixed on her, and she turned 
somewhat haughtily away. 

" I am afraid you think me very rude. Miss Maclvor," he 
said, addressing her for the first time. But you must for- 
give an old man. You are so like a dear friend who died 
many years ago, that I cannot help looking at you. Do 
you mind telling me what part of the world you come 
from?" 

The radiance of Olive's smile dazzled the old squire. He 
had never seen her smile before. 

" I was brought up in St Petersburg and Paris," she said 
eagerly. 

The old squire shook his head. " So the Lenhouses told 
me ; but what part of England did your people come from?" 

Olive's face was full of interest. " I cannot tell you. I 
do not know." 

She would have liked to have continued the conversation, 
but at this moment Mrs. Lenhouse came up, and took pos- 
session of the squire. 

" I think that girl in black velvet is quite the handsomest 
girl in the room. Who is she?" asked a very deaf old lady 
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in loud tones, who was sitting at supper next Colonel Len- 
house. 

" That's our governess," he replied, with a lift of his eye- 
brows, which to those who knew him betokened displeasure. 
" She has dressed herself in such an outlandish way, I don't 
wonder people notice her," he muttered. "Isn't it time 
for Janet and Cis to go to bed?" he asked across the table, 
with a frown, at his wife. 

Soon after this Olive, who had just finished a third waltz 
with Captain Keith, was beckoned across the room by Mrs. 
Lenhouse. 

"I must go," she explained to him, and she would not 
let him follow her. 

Mrs. Lenhouse told her curtly to take Cis and Janet up- 
stairs to bed at once. 

" Everyone is going now," she added, " and I am sure you 
have danced enough." She laid some stress on the " you." 
" You will be tired to-morrow, and I have several things for 
you to do early — some notes I want written. The girls are 
sure to be late." 

" But I am engaged for the next dance," pleaded Olive, 
feeling decidedly aggrieved. There could be no reason why 
she should go to bed if the children did. 

"Who tol" asked Mrs. Lenhouse. 

" To Mr. Lenhouse," replied Olive, with a certain amuse- 
ment in the midst of her annoyance. 

"What! to Gerald?" 

" Yes," answered Olive demurely. " There he is coming 
for me, I think." 

Grerald had been coming towards them, but he now stopped 
to speak to a friend. Olive felt sure that it was the sight 
of his mother that had stopped him, and she felt indignant 

" Gerald ought to dance this with Miss Forbes. I have 
been begging him to dance with her all the evening. She 
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has hardly danced at all. Please go at once, Miss Maclvor. 
I will explain your absence to him." 

Olive followed the children upstairs with as good a grace 
as she could. Resentment at Gerald's indifference helped 
her a good deal Almost everyone was in the supper-room. 
Captain Keith passed her in the hall. She would have 
liked to have wished him good-bye, but refrained. 

How much she had enjoyed herself! She told herself 
that she had no business to be cross about anything. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A STRANGE LIKENESS. 

BARRINGTON COURT was quite full for the night of 
the ball, but all the guests left the next morning before 
luncheon, save Mr. and Lady Caroline Foster and their two 
daughters, who were to remain till the end of the week 

Mrs. Lenhouse was fond of explaining to her intimate 
friends that she was not a match-making mother, but that 
at the same time she was careful not to throw her sons and 
daughters in the way of ineligible people. She was judi- 
cious, if nothing else. She had no objection to her sons 
falling in love with an earFs granddaughters ; so the Miss 
Fosters were " very great favourites " of hers, as she told 
everybody who cared to listen to her. 

They were nice, unaffected, well-educated girls, who from 
their first arrival in the house were studiously courteous to 
Olive, and very soon became friendly, making their way to 
the schoolroom under the plea that a chat in German was a 
great treat; and once there, finding so much to say that Pen 
grew quite cross with them. 
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" Miss Maclvor is perfectly charming," Marion Foster as- 
sured her. " How fortunate you are 1" 

*'Well, I can't agree with you," said Pen sharply. "She 
is quite the most disagreeable governess, I think, that we 
have ever had in the house." 

" I think if you would only forget, and make her forget, 
that she is a governess, you would find her, as I do, very 
pleasant," replied Marion, who was plain-spoken. 

" That is just exactly what I do not intend her to forget,' 
answered Pen, who had lost her temper. " She would give 
herself all sorts of airs and graces if I let her forget it. 
Captain Roberts was so astonished when I told him who 
she was. He had no idea of it Captain Keith introduced 
him to her; so he told me." 

" Yes, and Captain Roberts danced with her after that," 
said Marion mischievously, "and sat out another dance. 
He danced once with me, once with you, once with your 
sister, and at least three times with Miss Maclvor. He is 
an old friend of mine, and was rather confidential. I assure 
you he admired Miss Maclvor not a little." 

"Keith seemed desperately smitten too," said Gerald, 
who had heard only the last words. 

" I daresay he was," said Pen contemptuously. " She is 
just the sort of person men like to flirt with. I believe she 
is very fast." 

"Well, I should like to say what I think!" exclaimed 
Marion hotly, as she left the room; and then, to Pen's 
astonishment, Gerald said a good many disagreeable things 
to her. Not that Gerald was at that moment especially 
pleased with Miss Maclvor, for she had received the regrets 
he had expressed at their dance having been prevented with 
an indifference which had not been flattering. 

It was the day after the ball, and everyone was rather 
tired and cross. Olive had been kept hard at work writing 
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for Mrs. Lenhouse all the morning, and when in the after- 
noon Marion Foster had knocked at the schoolroom door 
and begged to be let in, Olive had felt rather provoked. 
She wanted to rest and think of all that had happened the 
evening before. She had a good many pleasant remini- 
scences. 

But Marion's friendliness soon won her gratitude, and 
from books they grew confidential over their partners. 

" She is so very much more entertaining than Pen and 
Ada," remarked Marion to her sister that evening. "I 
must say I think the Lenhouses treat her very badly. They 
never address a word to her if they can help it, and now 
that the children have holidays she ought to be asked down 
of an evening. She says she much prefers being upstairs, 
but, of course, that is because they make it so unpleasant. 
She is quite a lady; they must see that" 

And each day at luncheon Marion Foster addressed much 
of her conversation to Olive, and as Gerald sat next her, 
she managed to make him do the same, and Olive quite 
brightened imder the notice. There had been a very hard 
frost for days, and much talk of skating. At last, the ice 
being quite safe and the weather brilliant, Mrs. Lenhouse 
had arranged for the young people to spend the afternoon 
on some ponds at some distance off; while she and Colonel 
Lenhouse were to drive Mr. Foster and Lady Caroline to 
Winchester to see the Cathedral. 

Janet and Cis were clamorous to be allowed to join the 
skating party, and Mrs. Lenhouse found it difficult to refuse 
their request, though at the same time she was dreadfully 
nervous on the subject, fearing that the irrepressible Cis 
would manage to get into some danger. 

"Miss Maclvor will look after Cis, mama; he is much 
more obedient to her than to anyone else," urged Janet en- 
treatingly 
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" Miss Maclvor ! But there is no room for her. If you 
go, you children will have to take the pony-carriage, and I 
must send a man to look after you. I cannot trust you alone." 

"Oh, mama!" exclaimed Janet indignantly. "Miss Mac- 
Ivor can skate, and she would enjoy it so much. I am 
going to lend her a pair of old skates of Pen's she gave me 
last year." 

Now Mrs. Lenhouse knew that she should only feel happy 
about Cis being on the ice if Miss Maclvor were there. No- 
body else would watch him, and Janet said truly that Cis 
was wonderfully obedient to his governess; so that she 
began to relent 

" But Miss Maclvor, unfortunately, knows nothing about 
horses, and — " 

"Indeed she does, mama; she knows quite as much as 
anybody else. She can drive quite well 1 " interrupted Cis, 
clamorously. "Mama, say yes; do!" 

"Miss Maclvor can do everthing, of course. I should 
not be surprised to hear that she could drive four-in-hand," 
said Pen, with a little mocking laugh. 

Luncheon was in progress, and Pen sat at the other end 
of a very long table, the same side as Olive. It is presumed 
that she did not intend Miss Maclvor to overhear her remark. 
Pen was given to making trying remarks, which hitherto 
Olive had always pretended not to hear. The last few 
days she had grown more like herself, her courage and 
spirits had risen, and she felt that she could not bear the 
sarcasm as patiently as she might have done a week ago. 

Leaning forward, so that she could address herself to 
Pen, she said in calm, level, but perfectly courteous tones : 
" No, Miss Lenhouse, I have never driven four-in-hand, but 
I have driven a pair both in a carriage and in a sleigh, and 
I do not think you need be afraid of trusting the children 
with me in the pony-carriage." 
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"One from the shoulder for you, Miss Pen," muttered 
Lawrence, who was sitting beside his sister, and who enjoyed 
her discomfiture not a little, though he had not thought 
it wise to take a part in the discussion. 

Pen coloured furiously; and there was an ominous silence, 
broken by Marion Foster offering to lend Olive her skates. 

" I can*t skate a bit," she explained, " and Mr. Lenhouse is 
going to push me about in a sleigh. My skates are quite 
new, the very best I could get. I hoped they would skate 
of themselves, but they won't. I know you will enjoy them." 

" It is very, very kind of you. Miss Foster," said Olive 
gratefully. " I have not skated for many years, but if I do 
go, I would certainly have no chance of looking after Cis 
without skates. Should I, Cis?" 

" No, of course not; and youll be able to look after 
Janet too, she can't skate a bit without a hand. We are to 
have the pony-carriage, and Miss Maclvor is going; isn't 
she, mama?" insisted Cis. 

Mrs. Lenhouse could hardly do otherwise than give way, 
though she saw that her eldest daughter looked very dis- 
pleased indeed. 

Pen did not want Miss Maclvor on the ice that after- 
noon. Captain Keith would no doubt be there, and she 
could not be sure that he would not again take the notice 
of the governess that he had done at the ball; she was very 
much provoked with her mother for not having found some 
excuse for keeping the children at home. 

It was a brilliant winter's day, and Olive's naturally high 
spirits rose as, having seen Janet and Cis start first, she put 
on her skates for the first time for many years. 

She knew that she had, at sixteen, been considered one 
of the best skaters among the little English community at 
St. Petersburg, but she must be out of practice now, and 
would feel awkward at first. 
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The pond was a very large one, and at the moment very 
few people were putting on their skates; the pony-carriage 
had been rather late in starting. Olive could see Pen 
in the distance; she could skate tolerably, but Ada was 
labouring along in a very awkward fashion. Gerald too, 
she could distinguish, pushing Miss Foster in a small hand- 
sleigh. Presently they came towards her, evidently at 
Miss Foster's bidding. 

"Do they fit you nicely?" asked Marion. 

" Indeed, yes !" exclaimed Olive, and then with a delicious 
sense of power she skimmed round and round them, rather 
slowly at first, but finally at a great pace, her tall figure 
swaying to and fro with the most perfect grace. Both 
Gerald and Marion exclaimed in admiration. 

"I'm so proud of my skates," cried Marion joyously. 
"How splendidly you skate!" 

Lawrence now came up, and insisted on Olive's coming 
with him. 

" But remember I have the children to look after," she 
urged. "All right, we will go to them!" and then he in- 
sisted on taking her hand, and they flew over the ice past 
the labouring Ada, past Pen. 

" That's what Miss Maclvor calls looking after the chil- 
dren," cried Pen spitefully, as Gerald and Marion came 
within hearing. Olive heard the words distinctly, they were 
carried far in the frosty air. 

" You hear what your sister says, Mr. Lawrence; you had 
much better let me skate alone," she said, rather defiantly. 

"Yes, I hear," said Lawrence; "but unless you wish to 
spoil all your afternoon you'll pay no attention whatever to 
Pen. The children are all right; there they are!" 

But Olive would not be beguiled by Lawrence into any 
neglect, and after a few rounds of the pond with him she 
devoted herself dutifully to teaching Janet and Cis; they 

(787) I* 
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neither of them could get on very well, and she was able to 
give them really valuable help. 

Soon growing used to her skates, she could not resist 
trying if she had lost an art in which she had once excelled, 
and she cut figure after figure, to the children's intense 
admiration. 

" There is a lady at the other end of the pond skating 
so beautifully," said a gentleman to Ada. " Come and see 
her, it is as good as a lesson to watch her;" and Ada 
crossed the pond with his help, and found herself obliged 
to watch and admire Miss Maclvor. She was dreadfully 
annoyed, but could find no fault, for there were Janet and 
Cis, in perfect safety, loudly applauding feats which far out- 
did any they had ever seea 

Now Olive as well as Pen had counted on the probable 
presence of Captain Keith among the skaters, and she had 
just begun to fear that she should be disappointed, when he 
skated up to her. 

" I heard there was a lady on the ice skating most won- 
derfully, and of course I knew it was you," he said; and 
there was a world of pleasant admiration in his tones, very 
intoxicating to poor Olive, and I fear I must own that for 
the next half-hour the children were quite forgotten, as she 
skimmed along with Captain Keith by her side. 

They passed Pen and Ada several times; and a spirit of 
mischief having taken possession of her, Olive almost en- 
joyed their displeasure. She felt that she would and must 
enjoy herself this one afternoon. 

For some time everything went on most prosperously. Cis 
had promised to be careful, and he had no intention of 
getting into trouble; but at last the spell was broken, and 
Qlive found the wakening a rather rude one. 

" I have just pulled that monkey Cis out of a hole," said 
Lawrence, skating up to them. " But he has promised not 
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to tell; you need not look so frightened, Miss Maclvor," he 
said laughingly, for Olive's face told all the consternation 
she felt 

"As no harm is done, why say anything about it, Len- 
house? You surely do not expect Miss Maclvor to follow 
that boy about; if she did, she could not help his going 
into a hole!" exclaimed Captain Keith, almost angrily. 

But Olive would not let her friend Lawrence be snubbed. 

" You are quite right, and very kind to tell me at once ; 
and as he must be wet I will take him home instantly," 
she exclaimed, rushing off in the direction Lawrence had 
pointed out Both he and Keith followed her; the latter 
growling as he went, on the shame it was for that " little 
wretch" to spoil everything. He had just been going to 
propose a dance. 

They found Cis sitting on the bank looking very crest- 
fallen, while Janet stood scolding him a few yards off. 
Olive laughed good-temperedly in the midst of her dismay, 
for she saw that poor Cis was very near tears himsell 

It was of no use, duty pointed only one way. 

" I must take him home at once," she said. " I cannot 
let him stay about wet," and she sat down and began un- 
fastening her skates. Keith was on his knees helping her 
in a moment, though he looked very black; and Lawrence 
shouted to someone on the bank to call up the pony-car- 
riage. 

" I do not see why you should go," grumbled Keith; "the 
children often drive themselves, I know, for I have met 
them constantly." 

One skate was off when Gerald and Marion came up, and 
Olive told them of the disaster. " Cis is wet up to his 
knees; of course I must take him home at once," she said; 
while Janet loudly lamented the cruelty of her own fate, 
and made no attempt to take off her skates. 
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" I'll tell you what !" exclaimed Marion. "I am quite cold 
as it is, and I do not want to be out late. I will drive Cis 
home, and you and Janet, Miss Maclvor, can stay on. 
There is quite room with a little crowding for you both in 
the wagonette." 

Now Gerald, truth to tell, was growing a little tired of the 
sleigh, also he knew that Marion would be pleased if he sup- 
ported her proposal 

" Yes, Miss Maclvor," he said promptly. " There is no 
reason whatever why you should go home. Miss Foster 
will take good care of Cis." 

"Ah! but will he change his things when he gets home? 
There will be no one to look after him," said Olive doubt* 
fully. The temptation was very great. 

" Of course he will," said Marion. " Promise you will, 
Cis?" And she added in a whisper: "Let poor Miss Mac- 
Ivor have a little more fun, do, Cis!" 

Thus urged, Cis gave the desired promise. After all it 
was better to go home alone with Miss Foster, who would 
be sure to be nice to him and sorry for his misfortune, than 
to be scolded all the way by Janet; so Cis could afford to be 
magnanimous. 

Almost before Olive knew it, Captain Keith had replaced 
her skate. 

" Come, now, don't look so anxious. You have done all 
that was your duty; and now we will enjoy ourselves," he 
added softly. And Olive gave herself up to the enjoyment 
• 0f the hour, recklessly disregarding the remarks and excla- 
nlAlions made by Pen and Ada^ when they heard what had 
iMOome of Cis and Marion. 

•*Qf course I knew how it would be," Pen said to 
jBinajODB in turn. " Miss Maclvor did not come on the ice 
to look after the children!" 

Ltnoera and quadrilles were now danced by the best 
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skaters on the pond, and in all Olive shone conspicuously, 
while in all Captain Keith was her partner. His attentions 
to Miss Maclvor had certainly been marked that afternoon, 
and he had not a very quiet conscience on the subject. 
But, man-like, he excused himself. Why should not this 
perfectly charming girl enjoy herself? No one would have 
remarked on anyone else. He was not flirting with Miss Mac- 
Ivor, but he was determined that she should enjoy herself like 
everybody else. As he put her into the wagonette, his very 
lingering hand-shake meant, so he told himself, sympathy 
for the bad time he felt sure she was going to have, for was 
not Miss Lenhouse looking daggers at her? 

The wagonette was certainly rather crowded, though 
Janet said she would sit on Miss Maclvor's lap, and did so. 
Both Pen and Ada exclaimed at intervals at their dis- 
comfort, and glanced angrily at Olive, who, in a blissful 
dream, heeded their glances not at alL She could only 
think of the enjoyment she had had, and could not worry 
herself about the future. 

Prompted by Pen, Mrs. Lenhouse came into the school- 
room after the children had gone to bed that evening, and 
gave Olive a lecture on her carelessness, and the breach of 
trust of which she had been guilty. 

Olive bore it silently. She knew that Colonel Lenhouse 
had heard from Miss Foster all the real facts of the case, 
and she did not feel that she cared much what either Mrs. 
Lenhouse or Pen said. She was quite aware of the real 
reason of their displeasure, and was only thankful they re- 
frained from mentioning Captain Keith's name. 

" What did she say ? What excuses did she make 1 " asked 
Pen of her mother later. 

"She said nothing; she made no excuses at alL How 
could she? She must feel how improperly she has behaved," 
said Mrs. Lenhouse who had been much impressed with 
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her own eloquence, which both her husband and children 
were in the habit of cutting short remorselessly. 

Pen was not over-satisfied; she thought that Miss Mac- 
Ivor had probably found " the game well worth the candle." 

The next morning the Fosters left Barrington Court. 
At breakfast Lady Caroline had made a most unfortunate 
remark : 

" Did you ever notice, Mrs. Lenhouse, what a strong like- 
ness that beautiful portrait in our bed-room has to Miss Mac- 
Ivor 1 My husband and I have both been struck by it" 

There was a dead silence; and Lady Caroline wondered 
what was the matter, and looked round her inquiringly. 
At last Colonel Lenhouse remarked, as if with a painful 
effort: 

"That is the portrait of my poor sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Bethune. No, I cannot say I see the likeness you mention." 

"Oh! is it?" said Lady Caroline, speaking in a shocked 
tone, she knew not why. And seeing that the subject was 
distasteful, she changed it at onca 

Ada repeated what she called " Lady Caroline's absurd 
remark " to Janet, who was immensely delighted, and in her 
curiosity raced at once to the spare bed-room, which she had 
seldom been in, to examine the picture for hersell Then of 
course she told her brothers and Miss Maclvor. 

"In what bed-room is this picture?" asked Olive with 
very natural curiosity. 

" In the one we call the Eed Room, the other side of the 
house. It isn't so very often used It is quite the largest 
bed-room in the house. It used to be Uncle and Aunt 
Bethune's," explained Janet 

" Let's all go and look at it," urged Dick. " Everybody 
is at dinner, so we shall not meet anybody." 

Olive gazed very longingly at the picture of her young 
mother. She had only one candle, and the light was imper- 
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feet, but she saw a tall, graceful figure standing erect in 
evening dress, and a face so beautiful in its radiant happi- 
ness that she exclaimed at once : 

'^It is nonsense, Janet, real nonsense, saying that I am 
like her! Why, she's beautiful, quite beautiful!" 

"Yes. I can't say I see a likeness in the face," said 
Janet reluctantly, "but the figure is very like yours; she 
must have been just your height." 

" The eyes, and the eyebrows, and the shape of the face 
are very like, I am sure," said Dick eagerly. 

"Doesn't she look as if she can see usl" said Cis. 

" Uncle Bethune died in this room," said Janet presently, 
with a little shudder, "and he had the picture moved here 
from the drawing-room. There was a bare space on the wall 
when we came, I heard mama say so one day. Her own 
picture hangs there now. It was painted in London the 
winter after we came from India." 

Olive had continued to gaze silently at the beautiful face. 
She hardly heard the children's remarks. 

" How he must have loved her !" she whispered to herself. 

She was thinking regretfully of the bright life as she pic- 
tured it, cut short in the midst of love and happiness; of the 
broken-hearted husband, whose last glance had perhaps been 
given to the fair face looking down on him with such happy 
eyes from the canvas. And there was no one left to mourn 
these two, no one left to care to remember them. 

"Let us come away now," said Janet at last impatiently; 
" I am sure there are ghosts in this room. I have not been 
here for ages. Mama says nothing would induce her to sleep 
here. That is why she chose her room quite at the other 
end of the house." 

Olive lifted the candle she held above her head, and 
glanced round. It was a very large room, handsomely fur- 
nished in red. The candle did not light it^ and the dark 
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comers looked rather ghostly in the gloom, but to Olive it 
had a strangely nataral aspect 

" I have seen some room like it before, and I don't think 
I should be afraid of the ghosts," she said, as she closed the 
door after her with a sigh. 

"Why do you look so sad, Miss Maclvorf questioned 
Cis when they got back to the schoolroonL "Are you 
disappointed that the picture isn't more like you?" 

Olive laughed merrily. 

" No, Cis, really I'm much flattered at being considered 
at all like it; but I always think it was so sad for your uncle 
and aunt to die so young." 

"To-morrow you shall see papa's study," said Janet 
"I declare you have not seen it yet! The schoolroom 
chimney is going to be swept, and mama is so horrid, she 
says I must begin and do some lessons, so we are to read in 
papa's study to-morrow morning. It's the only room in the 
house except the Eed Eoom that mama did not refurnish." 

" Where is it?" asked Olive. " I do not know even where 
it is." 

" It is on the other side of the house, in the same wing 
as the Eed Eoom. I am sure you will like it, it is such a 
beautiful room." 



CHAPTEE XV. 

IN THE STUDY. 

ON entering Colonel Lenhouse's study the next morning 
with Janet, Olive looked round her with interest at 
every detail of the beautiful room — the old oak wainscot 
and mantel-piece, the old oak chairs and table, the books 
covering three sides of the room, the high, wide, mullioned 
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window, through which she could see the smooth-shaven 
bowling-green, and in the distance the undulating outline of 
downs and hills. 

It seemed to Olive as if she saw everything at once, and 
as she gazed a rush of memories overpowered her, and her 
mind went back as in a trance to a day when she had gazed 
on the same scene surely by — no, on the same tabla She 
had stood on the table, and a doll lay at her feet, and all her 
thoughts were concentrated on the longing to possess it. 
Then the door had opened, and someone had come in, and 
she had stretched out her arms and cried. 

The scene was, for a moment, so vivid that Olive lost all 
recollection of Janet, all recollection of herself. 

How was iti What was it? Was she going to be ill, 
and was this a delusion 1 Did she really remember all this, 
or did she really possess some sort of second-sight which 
showed her what had once happened in this room? 

Janet had already sat down, and was arranging the books 
on the table. She now looked up in some astonishment, 
and then, springing up, came to Olive's side. 

"What is the matter. Miss Maclvor?" And the two 
gazed out of the window, for Olive's eyes were fixed on the 
landscape, though she hardly knew it, for she was trying to 
force her mind back to the confused memories that were 
flitting through her brain. 

"You look so dreadfully frightened," continued Janet; 
** just as if you saw a ghost. What is it? Do tell me!" 

The touch of Janet's arm round her waist seemed to 
break the spell that was over her. 

" Nothing at all is the matter," said Olive, with a supreme 
effort at self-controL "Do you ever dance out there on the 
green?" 

"Dance I — no," said Janet laughing. "What very odd 
things you do think of! But of course in France they 
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dance a great deal out of doors. Eeally I think it is very 
clever of you to think of it I It would be a nice place for 
dancing in the summer when the grass is short We play 
bowls there sometimes, but generally we make it a tennis- 
court. Next summer we will persuade papa to let us have 
a dance out there. We could ask the — But really there 
must be something the matter with you, you look so white." 

"No, there really is not," said Olive sitting down. "I 
felt queer for a minute or two; I am all right now. Find 
the place in your book; we must not lose any more time." 

After the lesson Olive allowed herself a further examination 
of the room. She felt that she was now calm and judicial. 
It was no use telling herself it was nonsense. She was quite 
sure that if she had not been in this room before she had 
been in one extremely like it. 

She had often described the scene to Mrs. HalL It was 
the only one she had never forgotten — the doll that she had 
been promised, the doll which she did not have — the some- 
thing that was being done to her as she stood on the table 
— ^her joy at seeing someone come into the room — her 
despair at being refused the doll, which was suddenly put 
into a drawer and hidden from her sight. She remembered 
it all brokenly, but as a vivid dream. 

She felt sure that it was a drawer in the book-case which 
she remembered ; but the book-case had no drawers, as far as 
Olive could see. A narrow shelf ran round the room where 
the books came to an end, and she could see no handles to 
indicate drawers. 

She examined the books, reading some of their names, 
with Janet standing by her side. 

"Are there no drawers] Surely there are drawers some- 
where under the books," she said, half to herself. 

" No," said Janet confidently, " there are no drawers here. 
Look what a lot papa has in his table, he could not want 
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any more. But the room is exactly as Uncle Bethune left it. 
Papa said that if he had altered it at all he should have had 
to pull it in pieces, so he left it alone; I heard him tell Lady 
Caroline so. But everybody says it is perfect as it is. I 
think it is a beautiful room; don't you? Papa seldom sits 
in it; he prefers the smoking-room." 

Olive left the study reluctantly, when she could make no 
excuse to stay longer. At luncheon Janet was told there 
would be room for her in the wagonette, and that she might 
have another afternoon's skating. 

It seemed to be tacitly understood that Olive was not 
to be of the party, for Mrs. Lenhouse asked her to take a 
message for her to a distant cottage. 

"There is a new keeper there," she explained; "and I 
hear that his wife is a good needlewoman. I want you to 
ask if she can do some work for me, and then I will send it" 

" And I am going to see the young ferrets, and the/re 
black," said Cis. So Olive guessed that the walk had been 
arranged to console him for not going to the ice. 

Lawrence was evidently put out, for he hardly uttered a 
word through the meal, and afterwards found an opportunity 
of telling her that he was dreadfully disappointed that she 
was not to be of the party. Some neighbours had been asked 
to join them. He added that it was " all Pen's doing." 

Lawrence was to return to London the next day, and 
Olive felt that she should miss the friendly feeling which had 
sprung up between them. She thanked him now, and said 
she really was not so very disappointed, as she had hardly 
expected to skate again; which was true. 

It was a long walk to the cottage, for it stood on the out- 
skirts of the Barrington property, and the children seldom 
walked so far; also the road was impassable for Dick's don- 
key-carriage, so Cis and Olive started alone. 

Her thoughts were so occupied with the confused recol- 
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lections awakened by the events of the morning, that she 
spoke the truth when she had told Lawrence that she was 
not disappointed at missing the skating. Even the chance 
of meeting Captain Keith again was forgotten in the exist- 
ing bewilderment of crowding memories, which, if not 
memories, were surely painful delusions. 

It was a perfect day ; the air was crisp with frost, but so 
still that it was hardly cold. Most of the way lay through 
woods and fields, and Cis being in a hurry^ they walked at 
a good pace, he sometimes careering in front of her, some- 
times hanging on her arm, chatting too fast himself to notice 
her silence. 

Arrived at the keeper's cottage, which was a solitary little 
habitation under the shelter of a fir-wood, Cis extracted a 
promise from her that she would wait for him at least half 
an hour, and rushed off towards the kennel which was behind 
the cottage, to find the keeper and the ferrets. 

At Olive's knock, a pleasant-looking woman with a baby 
in her arms opened the door, and begged she would come in. 
Olive gave her message, and then asked if she might sit 
down and rest for a little. 

She was made very welcome, the good woman remarking, 
with a smile, upon what a lonely place it was, and how glad 
she was to have a visitor, while the baby crowed and giggled 
at the sight of a fresh face. 

"What is the baby's namel" asked Olive, more for the 
sake of saying something than for any latent curiosity on 
the subject, as she stroked the tiny, fat hand which was 
outstretched to grasp the handle of her umbrella. 

"Olive, miss. It's rather an uncommon name — my hus- 
band only half likes it; but then I always said that if I had 
a girl, she should be called Olive. I have four boys, and this 
is my first girl; and I always said if I had one, she should 
be called after dear little missie." 
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''My name is Olive too," remarked Olive smiling; "so 
yonr baby is my namesaka I never met one before. Tell 
me, who is the little missie she is called after f But yoa must 
sit down, for I am going to wait for the little boy who is 
with me. He has gone to see the ferrets. You are a stranger 
here, I think." And Olive prepared to listen, with at least 
apparent interest She was never selfish, and she felt in- 
tuitively that it was a pleasure in this poor woman's dull 
life to have the chance of a listener; but her very first 
words made her interest very real 

" Little missie was dear little Miss Olive up at Barrington 
Court I was nurse-maid there when I was a girl, miss. 
We only came here last month, my husband and me; and it 
is nearly seventeen years since I left the Court, but it seems 
like yesterday. The other day I saw the old house from 
the road, and I felt inclined to cry. I could most think 
Miss Olive was there, and I back again, a slip of a girL I 
was only just over fourteen when I went there, and my dear 
mistress was so good to me, it was like a home to me; and 
I dearly loved little Miss Oliva Many a time I've said that I 
couldn't love one of my own more, and I really did believe it till 
I had one." Here the poor woman paused and kissed her baby. 

"Then you knew Mr. and Mrs. Bethune? Do tell me 
about them," said Olive eagerly. 

" They were a very kind master and mistress to me, and 
it all seemed so terrible sad," said the woman, shaking her 
head. "I often sit and think of it all, such sudden things 
don't happen eveiy day. There, I went out with Miss Olive 
in the morning, and in the evening she was gone ! I put on 
her jacket and hat in the afternoon for her to go driving 
with her mama, and she said, * Good-bye, Bessie; I'll bring 
you a bun for tea.' Dear child, she never forgot me I And 
I never saw her again, miss, — never!" 

"But do tell me about it all," said Olive breathlessly. 
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"Do begin at the beginning. I don't understand. Mrs. 
Bethune had several children, had she not? — so it is said on 
the marble tablet in the church. " 

"I went to live up at Barrington Court as nurse-maid 
when Miss Olive was about a year old," replied the woman; 
"and the little boy was bom about two months after I went 
there, but he died when he was about four months old. 
Mrs. Bethune had no other child that ever I heard of. I 
stayed on with Miss Olive till she went away, as I said. 
The hours and hours I have vexed over that dear child, 
wondering what became of her, I can't say." 

"Became of her!" repeated Olive, feeling as if her heart 
suddenly stood still. "What do you think happened to 
her? I thought Mrs. Bethune's children died." 

" It's a long story, miss, and really I don't quite know the 
rights of it Perhaps you have heard that poor Mrs. Bethune 
left home one day quite sudden, taking little Miss Olive 
with her. We servants thought she had gone into Win- 
chester to do some shopping. She asked the nurse what 
she should get; and she just drove to the station to leave a 
book, and told the coachman to wait for her. And we never 
saw her again. We did not know what had happened that 
night when they didn't come back." 

"No, I never heard that. Go on," exclaimed Olive eagerly. 
"What happened then? Why did she gof 

" That's more than I can say," answered the woman sadly. 
" No one knew — leastwise we servants didn't We thought 
somehow she had had words with master the day before. 
Nurse thought so. But I couldn't bear that nurse; she was 
a new one, and she was so cross and strict with dear Miss 
Olive." 

"Had words!" repeated Olive. "I thought he loved her 
so much, and died soon after she did. I always fancied that 
he died of grief, and pitied him so much." 
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"He did love her, miss; and you are right, he did die 
mostly of grief. I heard that from one who knew. He was 
a nice gentleman, but he drank sadly; and when he was in 
drink he was dreadfully difficult and unreasonable, so I 
have heard say — not that I ever saw anything, but then I 
was but a child. We servants thought Mrs. Bethune had 
gone back to her own relations and taken Miss Olive with 
her, and that master knew it. That's what we thought, for 
he didn't seem one bit frightened when he came back. He 
had gone away the day before. But then I was sent away 
the very next week — sent home to Cromer, — and I heard 
nothing more for a long time. But there, I loved Miss 
Olive better than anyone else in the world then; and I 
grieved, I did, and do now, when I think of her." 

The woman's voice had grown quite sad, and Olive could 
see the tears in her eyes. 

" It seems very unkind that they should not have told 
you more : surely there was somebody who might have told 
you of her . . . But still I do not understand. When 
did the poor little girl die — before or after her mother?" 
questioned Olive. 

"Ah! that's what I can't tell you, miss; I wish I could. 
It's what I want to know myself." 

" What became of Mrs. Bethune herself 1 — where did she 
diel There is a date on that tablet in the church — you 
must have seen it?" asked Olive. "Surely she was buried 
at Barrington?" 

"So she was, miss; but she never came back here again alive 
after that day she went away. I heard that Mrs. Bethune 
was killed by some dreadful accident-carriage accident, I 
think it was; and master was so dreadfully cut up, he never 
got over it, and died before a year was over. But I have 
never heard anything about dear Miss Olive since I came 
hera I have asked one or two people if they know any- 
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thing, but nobody knows nothing particular. They say she 
died, that's all; and she did not die till after master, for the 
place stood empty for years. Mrs. Lenhouse wasn't to have 
it for so many years after master's death, in case Miss Olive 
was found. People say she died, but it was not found out 
she died till after master's death." 

"But of course somebody must know all about it — I mean 
when the poor little child died," said Olive. 

"I suppose so, mis& Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse no doubt 
know. Down in the village they say nobody knows. I have 
only been able to ask one or two people, the village is so far 
off, and nobody hardly comes up here. The baker and the 
butcher leave things for us at the other keeper's cottage, 
down at Watch Wood, and we fetch them. It's dreadfully 
lonesome up here." 

The good woman was wandering away from past troubles 
to present difficulties, but Olive could only think of the sad 
and strange story she had been hearing. 

"The child must be dead, of course; but it is strange 
that you should hear nothing certain about her." 

"Strange! That's what I say it is, miss; and many a 
night have I laid awake hours, thinking of it," responded 
the woman. 

Olive folt stunned. The conviction £hat all the memories 
she had treated as dreams and fancies were things that 
had really happened, oppressed her. What if this child who 
bore her namo, who would now if alive be her own age, had 
really never died ? Could it be possible that this was the 
secret of her parentage ? Nothing that she knew of herself 
made it actually impossible. Yet it was, of course, impro- 
bable; and all the time the Lenhouses and others might 
have proofs of the child's death. All that she had been 
listening to might be more or less nonsense, the ignorant 
opinion of the village people who might know nothing of 
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the facts. Who could she speak to? how could she find out 
the truth of this sad story ? — for find it out she felt she must ! 

" But is there nobody you could ask — nobody who could 
tell you?" she faltered. She was afraid the woman must 
notice the agitation, which she could hardly control. 

'^Well, miss, there's one person who knows everything, 
and that's an uncle of my own that was butler at the Court 
when I was there. He it was who got me the place. Just 
after I left, all the servants were sent oflF but him, and he 
stayed on with master and travelled with him. I heard up 
in Cromer (that's my home, miss) that Mr. Bethune left him 
a thousand pounds, or gave it to him before he died; and 
with that he set up a shop in London — a greengrocer's shop 
it was — and he married. His name was Stagg — James Stagg. 
He was my mother's brother; but he left home when he 
was very young, and didn't take no notice of us. Though I 
lived in the house with him over three years, he would only 
speak to me now and again, and I always called him * Mr. 
Stagg' like the others." 

"And have you never seen him since?" said Olive. 

"No, I have never seen him from that day to this; but 
I should know him again anywhere, I fancy. You see, miss, 
my mother was dead, and my aunt, my father's sister, 
brought me up; and she didn't get on with any of the Staggs. 
Beyond getting me a place. Uncle Stagg never noticed me; 
but he was a nice man, I believe, and Mr. Bethune he 
thought a deal of him." 

"But could you not write to him?" asked Olive eagerly. 

"I don't know any address, miss, but London; and my 
husband says that wouldn't do at all. I know it was a 
greengrocer's shop he had, because a Cromer man told me 
he saw him up in London, and he told him so; and he said 
he was doing very well, and waiting too of an evening, and 
had married a widow with a good bit of money." 

(787) M 
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The darkening shadows now warned Olive that it was 
high time for her to be starting homewards, and she rose 
to go. 

"Do you know where Mra Bethune's friends lived?" she 
asked. 

"Yes, miss, up in Scotland; so old nurse used to tell 
me. But I don't think she knew much about them, she 
came to Mrs. Bethune just before Miss Olive, was bom. I 
fancy I heard her say that Mrs. Bethune was an orphan. 
But then, miss, I was but a giddy girl, I did not notice 
all she said," added the woman smiling. 

"Poor little Olive!" said Olive, as she stooped and kissed 
the now sleeping baby; but she was not thinking of the 
baby, and the mother intuitively knew it. 

"Ah, poor little dear! it was^sad, wasn't it, miss, for 
her to be taken away like that, and then to lose her mama 
so sudden. And poor, dear mistress, she just doted on the 
child." 

"What was Mrs. Bethune like?" questioned Olive. She 
longed to ask a hundred more questions. 

" She was just about your height, miss, and people called 
her very handsome," answered the woman, as she scanned 
Olive curiously. " It is very odd, miss, that we should be 
talking so much about her, for you reminded me of her when 
you came in. I couldn't think at first who it was you was 
like. One don't often see anybody so talL I suppose it's 
that; and she had dark eyes, too, like yours. Miss Olive 
was very like her mama, and such a tall, fine child. That's 
her photograph on the mantel-piece, but it's most faded out 
It was done down at Eyde that last summer on the sands. 
Missis didn't like it much, so she only had that one copy 
fmr Miss Olive to give to me. Pretty dear, she was so 
leased!" 

OllTe looked, and in the somewhat imperfect light could 
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just distinguish the outline of a little child, with a spade in 
one hand, a bucket in the other. 

" She has very long hair," she remarked, seeing that she 
was expected to say something. 

" Yes. Mistress was so proud of her hair, and so was I ; 
it was such a pretty colour — brown all shaded to yellow at 
the ends, and it curled of itself. I never saw hair so 
beautiful. I tell my husband baby's hair should not be cut, 
and then, pYaps, it will grow like Miss Olive's. Hers was 
never cut; and my husband says Tm very foolish," said 
the woman, with a little laugh. 

"Then your husband did not know Miss Olive 1" 

" Oh, no, miss ; he was never in this part of the country 
before. I met him up in Norfolk. We came here through 
an advertisement. I was quite set upon coming. You see, 
miss — " . 

" Fm afraid I must go," exclaimed Olive. " I shall come 
and see you again some day. Good-bye." And she shook 
the woman's hand heartily. 

" Do now, miss ; it will be very kind of you to come ; it's 
dreadful lonesome up here," said the poor woman sighing. 
" I often think how different it would be if Mrs. Bethune 
and Miss Olive were up at the Court." 

" We shall be very late, Cis," said Olive, as they started 
off homewards at a good pace. "It's getting dark. I 
didn't know it was so late." 

" I never heard you calling me ; I really never did, and 
I kept listening; so it wasn't my fault, was it?" said Cis, 
who had been supremely happy. 

" No, it was not your fault at all ; it was mine," said 
Olive, with some compunction. "Now tell me about the 
ferrets, and let us make all the haste we can. What will 
Dick say to usl" 

But it was in vain that Olive set herself to listen to Cis. 
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Her thooghto kept wandering back to the strange story she 
bad beard, and all sorto of tamaltaoos doubts and questions 
crowded into her mind 

When they at length reached the schoolroom Dick greeted 
her impatiently. 

*^ What have you been doing? I thought something had 
happened to you.'' And Olive felt that something had 
indeed happened. 

"You promised to come home early and read to me," 
continued Dick plaintively. " But what a colour you have 
got, and how bright your eyes are ! You look as if some- 
thing was the matter wifh you," he continued, still consider- 
ing her. 

"We walked home very fast, and I am quite hot," ex- 
plained Olive. " I am sorry I did not keep my promise." 
And then she knelt down by Dick's side, as she often did, 
and laid her head on his cushions. Her heart was beating 
fast. If only she had someone to speak to; someone to 
tell of all that was surging through her brain ! 

Was it in any way possible that she could be the lost 
child, Olive Bethune; and if so, was she really heiress to 
all the good things that the Lenhouses were so proud to 
possess? Surely all that she could remember of her life 
before Mrs. Hall found her pointed to such a possibility. 

Yet, after all, she might be deluding herself in vain. 
Little Olive Bethune might have died years ago, and proof 
of her death might be in Colonel Lenhouse's hands; only 
she could not ask him for it — could not question anybody. 
It was that which made it so hard to bear. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



GERALD LENHOUSE 



THE next morning a thaw set in, with heavy rain, and 
even Cis was obliged to acknowledge that it was a 
wet day, and that all going out was impossible. 

After the excitement of the evening before Olive had had 
almost a sleepless night, and she felt irritable and unstrung. 
In vain she took herself to task, everything seemed a trouble 
to her. 

Soon after breakfast Lawrence had come to the school- 
room to «ay " good-bye " to her before leaving for London, 
and he had been so hearty in his expression of thanks for 
the coaching she had given him — so pleasantly and defer- 
entially grateful — that her heart had gone out towards him,' 
and she had felt as he left the room that she was losing a 
friend, and that if he had only not been a Lenhouse she 
could have told him of all the perplexities which it seemed 
so hard to bear alone. 

What Lawrence thought of Miss MacIvo^ no one had yet 
discovered. That his appreciation of her had been very 
different to that which he had accorded to Miss Marvin even 
the children had not been long in finding out. 

Janet had been suspicious at first, when his visits to the 
schoolroom had become frequent. "Now don't go and 
spoil everything, Lawrence, by falling in love with Miss 
Maclvor," she had said loftily. 

"Fd as soon fall in love with the moon, you little fool," 
he hacj responded with brotherly frankness; and Janet had 
been quite satisfied with the answer. 

Lessons that morning were very uphill work, for Janet 
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was tired and cross, inclined only to talk of the delights of 
the previous afternoon. Captain Keith had skated with 
her quite as much as he had skated with Pen, and he had 
asked for Miss Maclvor. A great many people had asked 
for her, and so on. Pen had asked. Captain Keith to come 
to dinner one day next week, and he was coming. 

In vain Olive begged her to be silent. She had almost 
forgotten Captain Keith's existence during the last few hours. 
What was the use of her thinking about him ? There was 
Qo chance of her seeing him again perhaps for months. If 
she saw him, could she tell him of herself? No, that was 
quite impossible. However kind and friendly he was to her, 
she could tell him nothing. 

Cis was always influenced by those around him, and was 
inclined to be very idle, while even Dick was not as willing 
as usual; so the long hours of lessons passed very slowly. 

Wet days were always rather a trial to Olive, for then 
she was never alone, and did not lose sight of the children 
till bed-time. This wet day seemed to promise to be worse 
than usual 

She tried hard to rally herself, and drive away the thoughts 
that were oppressing her, but it seemed useless. She could 
not forget the Story the keeper's wife had told her. Once 
she hazarded some questions. She wanted to find out how 
much the children knew of their little cousin. 

"How many children had your Uncle Bethune, Janet?" 
she asked. Lessons were over, and she was teaching Janet 
some knitting. Janet stared. 

" I don't know at all," she answered with surprise. "What 
made you think of them now?" 

"Then you don't know if they were boys or girls?" con- 
tinued Olive, disregarding the question. 

" I know there was one girl, because I have heard Gerald 
Bay it was a good thing for him she died; but I don't know 
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how many more there were. They died such ages ago I 
never cared to ask about them." 

"No, of course not," said poor Olive. She felt that her 
heart was beating. "You see, Janet, you must slip this 
stitch." 

In the afternoon Dick proposed what the children liked 
to call a concert, and Olive sat down with more Reluctance 
than usual to the piano. She had always felt it a great 
alleviation to her lot that her pupils were musical. It was 
the one distinct taste that the young Lenhouses possessed. 
Even Cis did not mind a music lesson so much as othei 
studies, and on wet days it had always been Olive's custom 
to play and sing with her pupils through the greater part 
of the afternoon She had a sweet contralto voice, which, 
though not very powerful, had been highly trained, and 
the children were never tired of listening to her songs, for 
the most part simple French chansons which she had learned 
at Madame Delabere's. 

Dick was always supposed to represent the audience on 
these occasions. He chose the programme, insisted on the 
"encores," criticised and approved; while Janet and Cis 
would hang over Olive, one on each side, sometimes singing 
with her, but more often listening. And these concerts 
had often been a real pleasure to everyone; but to-day 
everything was an effort to poor Olive, and she sang what 
the children asked for, hardly caring what she was doing. 

Downstairs Olive's voice had never been heard. Mrs. 
Lenhouse was accustomed to tell her friends that her 
children's governess was very musical, had been taught by 
the first Parisian artistes, and that she taught remarkably 
well; but she was content to know this from Janet's pro- 
gress, nor had Pen or Ada cared to inquire further. 

They were in the middle of a song, when Gerald's voice 
was heard in the doorway inquiring if he might come in. 
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Olive nodded assent, and then went on singing. She did 
not intend Mr. Lenhouse's presence to disturb her. Why 
should it? 

Gerald had always been civil to her, but his civility had 
been tinged with a condescension which she had quickly 
recognized and resented. She had never felt inclined to be 
very friendly with him, yet she knew that she had no reason 
to find any fault. She could hardly tell him she did not 
wish him to come into the schoolroom, but she did not 
intend to let him imagine that she thought herself greatly 
honoured by his presence. 

Lawrence had, latterly, often found his way there, and 
been made frankly welcome. A few dancing lessons had 
even come off, though they had not been very successful. 

Perhaps Gerald had discovered for himself that Miss 
Maclvor did not. care to be patronized, even by the heir 
of Barrington Court; for this afternoon he dropped all 
condescension, and made himself extremely pleasant, asking 
for song after song, and warmly expressing his appreciation, 
till Olive almost forgot herself and all the perplexities that 
had been troubling her in the pleasure of the moment. 

She had been so starved the last few months from all 
real companionship that anything like friendliness sent her 
spirits up, and the next hour passed quickly enough. 

At length the schoolroom tea was brought in, and Gerald 
said he must be going; but he said it regretfully. 

"Why don't you stay, Gerald, — Lawrence often does?" 
asked Cis. 

"No, I don't think he had better," remarked Janet. 
"Mama made such a fuss one day when she found that 
Lawrence had been here." 

But Olive was silent. 

" I could not stay without a special invitation from Miss 
Maclvor," said Gerald, with rather an awkward laugh. 
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"Which Miss Maclvor is not going to give," returned 
Olive, a little defiantly. Gerald noticed the change of tone. 
He paused at the door. 

" I suppose I ought to apologize for coming in this after 
nooni" he said, quite humbly. "But would you not come 
down and sing this evening, Miss Maclvor] It would be 
really kind of you if you would." 

Olive laughed. " No, thank you, Mr. Lenhouse." 

"My mother says you always prefer being upstairs." 

Olive was standing up making the tea, and she looked 
very handsome and graceful as she turned to Gerald, hei 
eyes full of mocking laughter. 

" So I do, Mr. Lenhouse. I much prefer being up 
stairs." 

Even as she spoke, she wondered how Gerald Lenhouse 
would feel towards her if he knew of all the possibilities 
that had been in her mind during the last twenty-four hours. 
That he prided himself not a little on his heirship to Bar- 
rington Court she knew; never for a day did his mother 
let him forget the fact. His brothers and sisters, even his 
father, treated him with more deference on account of it. 

What would he feel if he were told that he had no right 
to it whatever ? What if she, the poor governess who had 
been so persistently reminded by his parents and sisters, if 
not by himself, that she was in no way his equal, was to 
stand in his place and take from him all that he had looked 
on as his own ? 

For some days Olive was very restless and miserable, and 
then she gradually learned to tell herself that she was 
foolish to dwell on what was probably a delusion. Mean- 
time it was plain that she could ask the Lenhouses no ques- 
tions, and they alone could answer her questions. She must 
wait patiently, and by and by begin the inquiries she had 
always intended to make. Everything pointed to Scotland 
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as a starting-point for these inquiries. Mr. and Mrs. Bethune 
had been married in Scotland, so the keeper's wife afltoned. 

In spite of Gerald's assertion that he could not come to 
tea in the schoolroom without a special invitation from Miss 
Maclvor, he came up the following evening, and giving the 
excuse that he was too late for tea downstairs, he asked 
Olive if she would be so charitable as to give him a cup. 

The children gave him a delighted welcome, and she did 
not feel inclined to make herself disagreeable. Gerald, as 
she had now discovered, could be very pleasant if he liked, 
and Janet did not again remind anyone of the possibility of 
his presence in the schoolroom being a cause of displeasure 
to Mrs. Lenhouse. 

Conversation soon became animated. It was impossible 
for Olive not to feel that a visitor was very welcome after a 
long day with the children, and she forgot to be proud and 
dignified, and was her true self, as sjie only was now when 
alone with her pupils. 

Gerald, who only knew her in the depressing atmosphere 
of the dining-room, was quite unprepared for the change, 
and soon acknowledged her witchery. Olive could be very 
amusing, and her naturally high spirits rose easily. No one 
enjoyed a laugh more heartily than she did. 

Gerald had not the smallest intention of falling in love 
with his sister's governess, and she had given him no reason 
to think that she would allow a flirtation, which would cer- 
tainly have made his stay at home more amusing and excit- 
ing than usual. Far from it. Miss Maclvor had hitherto 
treated him with an indiff*erence which was almost disdain, 
and even now that she was more friendly, he felt that he had 
to be much on his guard not to draw down on himself a 
decided snub. 

Gerald was not accustomed to snubs; the heir of Bar- 
rington Court met with a great deal of pleasant flattery 
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from the ladies of his acquaintance. Had Olive been 
equally prepared to acknowledge his claims, he would pro- 
bably not have thought twice about her. But as it was, 
each day he found himself thinking of her a good deal, and 
each day he found in her new attractions. 

A few days passed, and then Gerald appeared again at 
the schoolroom tea. He knew that it was incumbent on 
him to be careful, if not for his own sake, at least for Olive's. 
But he was supposed to be out shooting, and the rest of the 
family had driven into Winchester. 

Beyond meeting her at lunch every day, Gerald had seen 
nothing of Olive since he was last in the schoolroom. In 
the dining-room he was always studiously courteous, but 
most careful not to attract any attention by his notice of 
Olive, and even sharp-eyed Pen had made no remarks; for, 
thanks to Miss Foster's influence, Gerald had always been 
remarkably civil from the first to the new governess. Yet 
in spite of the apparent indifference between them, Olive 
had unconsciously grown more friendly towards him. 

This second evening he made no apology for his appear- 
ance in the schoolroom. 

" You give me no welcome. Miss Maclvor," he said, as 
he took a cup of tea from Olive's hand. " You don't say 
you are glad to see me]" he added in a lower tone. "You 
are looking tired, and I am quite sure those troublesome 
children half kill you." 

It was very pleasant to have her looks noticed. She had 
been the object of so much love and solicitude all through her 
life, that the absence of it had been most keenly felt. Dick, 
and Dick alone, ever made her the object of any considera- 
tion. It was not wonderful, therefore, that her glance at 
Gerald was a grateful one; perhaps more grateful than she 
intended. 

"I am a little tired to-day," she answered, "and you 
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are welcome, Mr. Lenhouse. It is dull up here sometimes, 
as you may imagine, and this is a dull time of the year. 
I am accustomed to city life, and though I am sure I love 
the country, in the winter it is so sad, so sad and gloomy. 
However, I have not much time for thinking about it," she 
added with a smile. 

" I wish, Gerald, you would persuade mama to let Miss 
Maclvor have some rides with me and Cis," exclaimed 
Janet, who had been listening with one ear. " She has got 
a habit, and Ada's mare wants exercising dreadfully. I 
heard her say she is always too fresh for her. Ada is so 
lazy she seldom rides, she much prefers driving with 
mama." 

"What a good idea of yours, Janet!" said Gerald, ap- 
provingly. "It would do Miss Maclvor all the good in 
the world, and I know she hates the mud which we shall 
have for weeks to come. Am I not right — you would enjoy 
some rides]" 

Olive's face lighted up with pleasure at the possibility, 
but the pleasure soon faded away. 

"Your sisters would never allow it," she said bitterly. 
"A governess should never ride or drive, or do anything else 
but teach." 

" That's all very well if they can do nothing else. But 
you, you who can do everything so well! Why, really — " 

Gerald had not intended to adopt a patronizing tone, but 
habit is second nature, and he was wandering back to it 
when Olive interrupted him. A very few weeks ago his 
treatment of the "children's governess" would have been 
much on a par with Pen and Ada's, and Olive knew it. 

" Oh yes, Mr. Lenhouse, my accomplishments are great, 
and all that. I think we will change the subject;" her laugh 
was full of mockery; and Gerald, knowing he had no chance 
in such an argument, was only too ready to do so. He was 
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very much afraid of losing any ground he had gained in 
Olive's good graces, and he had but little hope of inducing 
his mother to look favourably on the proposal Janet had 
made. 

In the midst of a very merry discussion, in which Olive 
was taking her fair share, the door opened, and in sailed 
Mrs. Len house, magnificent in black velvet and sables. 

She said that the noise — and she laid a displeased stress 
on the word — had attracted her to the schoolroom; which 
was probably true, for she seldom visited it. The truth 
being that she never felt quite at her ease with Olive, who 
had never but once given her any possible reason for finding 
fault. 

Her entrance, which was a most unpleasant surprise to all 
present, was followed by a dead silence. While Gerald, 
who had been lounging in an arm-chair by the fire, sprang to 
his feet, and glanced at the door as if he longed to escape. 
Then, recovering his presence of mind, he tried to speak 
carelessly. 

"You don't mean to say you have come home already, 
mother ! Did you do all you talked of doing in Win- 
chester 1 When are the Tryons coming to luncheon? Had 
that hamper arrived at the station 1" 

"What has brought you in so early, Gerald?" asked his 
mother sharply, quite ignoring his questions. " It is a most 
lovely evening for the time of the year, and I thought you 
were shooting in the Watch-covers." 

" It has been much too dark the last hour for shooting, 
and I came in to have some tea," said Gerald sulkily. His 
mother did not very often dare to cross-question him in 
this way. 

"Surely you could have asked Jackson for some tea?" 
persisted Mrs. Lenhouse, who did not possess much self- 
control. She was cross, and she wished Miss Maclvor to 
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know it . " By the way, did you write those notes for me, 
Miss Maclyor)'' she asked haughtily. 

"I have not written them yet, but I will do so befoire 
post-time," said Olive calmly. She understood the question 
perfectly. 

" They are important, and I don't like things put off till 
the last moment; it is a very bad habit," said Mrs. Lenhouse 
severely. 

Now Olive was neither in the habit of forgetting nor of 
neglecting Mrs. Lenhouse's demands on her time, which 
were often both trying and unreasonable, and she coloured 
with indignation at the injustice, though she wisely kept 
silence. 

Gis, who had been busy with his bread-and-butter, here 
blundered in before Janet could stop him : 

"Oh, mother, do let Miss Maclvor ride with us! It 
would be such fun, and Polly wants exercise. Ada doesn't 
half ride. Do, mother ! it is so muddy walking now, and 
we want so much to go on the Downs." 

It was a most unfortunate time for such a request. 

" Certainly not, Cis; Miss Maclvor has other things to do 
than race all over the country with you. I am quite sure 
you were talking neither French nor German just now when 
I came in," said his mother severely. 

Now, the rule that a foreign language should be always 
spoken by the children was one which Olive had found most 
difficult to insist on with the young Lenhouses, and it was 
often relaxed at tea-time. Gerald's arrival had, of course, 
put a stop to everything that evening but their mother- 
tongue. 

Mrs. Lenhouse had now remembered a really good reason 
for finding fault with her son, and indirectly with her gover- 
ness, and she was not slow to make the most of it 

"I am quite sure the children were speaking English, 
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Miss Maclvor. It is very hard that I cannot trust you to 
enforce a rule, but that I must be always watching them. 
Gerald, you ought not to come up here, it is your fault. 
Miss Maclvor ought to have told you that it is my wish that 
English should not be spoken at teartime." 

By this time everyone in the room was very cross, Olive 
perhaps less so than anyone else. The comic side of the 
situation had struck her. She was fully aware of the real 
cause of the attack on herself, and she generally felt that 
in an encounter with Mrs. Lenhouse she got the best of it, 
if she could only keep cool. 

"No, Mrs. Lenhouse, we were not speaking French or 
German either," she answered frankly. "Mr. Lenhouse's 
vocabulary in either language is so limited" (here she gave 
a mischievous glance at Gerald's angry face, which for- 
tunately his mother did not see) "that it was really im- 
possible. But the children have been speaking French all 
day, It is our French day; to-morrow we shall speak 
German. Even Cis has been improving lately, I begin to 
understand him. You will have to take Cis with you as 
an interpreter, Mrs. Lenhouse, the next time you go on the 
Continent!" 

Mrs. Lenhouse was not quite sure whether she ought to 
be satisfied with this answer or not, she would rather Miss 
Maclvor had been cross or uncomfortable under her censure; 
she appeared to be neither. She had had two or three passages 
at arms with her governess and had always come off badly, 
inasmuch as she had generally been obliged to acknowledge 
to herself that it was hard to find in her any just reason 
for censure, and Miss Maclvor had always refused to listen 
with the humility she expected, save on that one occasion 
when Olive had honestly taken blame to herself. 

Gerald did not sit down again, but he drank his tea with 
ostentatious delibers^tion. Olive's coolpess had reacted on 
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him, and he admired her more than ever. He told himeelf 
that any ordinary girl would have been flustered, nervous, 
or angry, and she had been neitherj the quiet dignity of her 
manner had quite silenced his angry mother. 

" Would you like a cup of tea, Mrs. Lenhousel I have a 
very good one to offer j'ou," said Olive presently, and not 
even Mrs. Lenhouse could find fault with her tone. 

"No, thank you," she replied shortly, "I had my tea in 
Winchester." But she relented a little, and grew almost 
gracious as she listened to Cis holding forth in the strange 
jargon which with him passed for French to Janet, who had 
prompted the proceeding. 

"If Cis Ifems French well it will be a great help to him, 
and I am glad to hear that he is making progress. He 
really seems to speak quite fluently," she remarked admir- 
ingly to Olive, who was immensely amused at the ruse. 

"All the while we were riding we should be talking 
French, shouldn't we, Janet?" continued Cis. Adding 
najvely: "It was no use saying that in French, Janet, be- 
cause you know mama wouldn't understand it. Mma, I 
won't speak French for days and days if you do not let 
Miss Maclvor ride." 

" Hush, Cis ! Do be quiet, you'll spoil everything," whis- 
pered Dick, who had been boiling over with indignation at 
the blame given to Olive. But fortunately Mrs. Lenhouse 
had turned away to speak to Gerald, and had not heard Cia's 
rabellious speech. 

She sailed away with an almost gracious " good-night " to 
Miss Maclvor, but she did not move till she was quite sure 
that Geiald would follow her. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

TORMENTING THOUGHTS. 

OLIVE had collected her books one evening, and, en- 
sconced in an arm-chair drawn very close to a blazing 
fire, she was preparing for the enjoyment of the evening 
hours, to which she had looked forward all day for rest and 
refreshment. 

The boys had just gone off to bed, and Janet was spend- 
ing the evening at a house in the neighbourhood. She had 
heard from the children that the rest of the family were 
out — not that she often troubled herself about the rest of 
the family, her evenings had never been otherwise than 
solitary. 

It had been one of those days when all the possibilities of 
her life, and the strange, confused memories that haunted 
her, had been more than usually present to her mind. She 
had tried very hard lately to forget everything but the 
present, and to do bravely the duties which lay in her path; 
but she was well aware that she lived in her dreams, and 
that without them the present would be almost intolerable. 

Many were the pleasant webs her fancy wove, and if 
Captain Keith played a prominent part in her imaginings, 
who can wonder? She had not seen him since the day she 
had met him on the ice, but she heard of him often from 
the children. When they saw him, they never failed to bring 
her something that was very like a message of remembrance. 

He had dined at the Court the week before, and Janet 
had not been slow to tell her of the questions he had asked 
about her. 

Janet said she had told him of her singing, and he had 
asked if Miss Maclvor never came downstairs to sing, and if 
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she did not sing duets sometimes with Pen, who had a rather 
good soprano voice, 

" I am quite sure he thought we were quite horrid in not 
making you come down, and he would liot listen to Pen's 
singing one bit," added Janet with some triumph. "It 
serves Pen right for being so spiteful to you. Gerald wanted 
mama to ask you to come down that evening, and I think 
she would have done so, but Pen wouldn't let her. I am 
quite sure Gerald admires your singing very much — ^he told 
me he did; and he thinks you wonderfully clever — I heard 
him say so to papa; and he said how fortunate he thought 
it was that papa had heard of you in Paris." 

" It's very kind of him to think so," Olive had answered, 
a little disdainfully. She was tired of being called clever; 
it was love and not admiration that she craved for. And 
she told herself that had it not been for the measure of affec- 
tion she had won from her pupils she could not have remained 
the winter at Barrington. Dick, dear Dick, would miss her 
if she went away, so she must be patient a little longer. 

The coming of the evening had been especially welcome 
to Olive this day, for again her mind had been vividly turned 
towards the past She had been kneeling on the window- 
seat by Dick's side, watching idly the avenue of leafless trees 
as the brown branches waved to and fro in an easterly gale, 
when the sight of a tall female figure had sent a sudden 
rush of colour to her brow. Never before had she seen any- 
one come up the avenua There was the figure she had so 
often looked for in vain — ^her ghost, as she had laughingly 
called it 

Why did her heart feel as if it stood stiU for some seconds, 
and why did the scene stand out so plainly in her memory! 
The long golf of years was bridged for one moment, and 
igtbl as a Httle child she stood on the window-seat holding 
the bani all her thoughts and hopes centred on the tall 
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figure coming towards her under the trees — it was twilight 
then, just as it was twilight now — and Olive knew, she did 
not know how, that it was her mother that she was watching 
for. How she had found a clue to her childish recollections 
she could not tell, but she had found it, she was sure. 

Dick had taken up a book; she was glad he did not notice 
her. She watched the woman (who was real flesh and blood, 
and no ghost of the past, as for one second had seemed pos- 
sible to her fevered imagination) come up the avenue, until 
she turned away, and she lost sight of her. She had pro- 
bably gone towards the back-door. Then she tried to calm 
herself. 

When she knew that her voice would be as tranquil as 
usual, she asked Dick if the bars had been put on the witidow 
to prevent Cis from falling out, Cis being an inveterate 
climber. 

"Oh, no!" he answered, "they were here when we came; 
that is why mama chose it for the nursery, Janet says. It 
used to be our nursery, and when our old nurse went away 
and we had a governess it was changed into a schoolroom." 

Olive felt that she had expected this answer. Nothing 
now would surprise her. Everything must fit in to the 
conviction which was each day growing stronger, though at 
intervals she mocked at what she told herself was her own 
folly. 

It might be a dream, it might be a delusion, but such as 
it was it remained with her; she could not drive it away. 
She had lived in this house before, and if so, she was Olive 
Bethune. . . . But how could she prove it, even to herself? 

It was with a delightful sense of relief that she found 
herself alone with her books. They at least never failed her 
as companions. She was anxious not to lose her knowledge 
of Kussian, and some favourite novels by Tourguenieff lay on 
the table beside her. If anything could distract her mind 
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from thoughts which were fast becoming tormentiiig, they 
could. 

She was trying her hand at a translation of one of them 
into French for the sake of the practice. She wrote in 
pencil, with a small desk on her lap, and got on but slowly, 
for her thoughts would keep wandering far away. How it 
would alter her life as by a magic wand if — if — she could 
find any proof of her parentage ! Anything was better than 
this uncertainty. There were those letters on her arm — 
she could hardly see them herself, and that only in a looking- 
glass. But the first letter was an "O," the second was 
supposed to be a " P " or " B "; it was no doubt a " B." 

In vain Olive tried to fix her mind on her book. It kept 
wandering, and her thoughts were very far away, when a 
low knock at the door startled her. Who could it bel 

** Come in," she said, and then started from her reclining 
position as Gerald Lenhouse walked in, looking rather 
flushed and nervous, in evening dress. 

" I am afraid that I startled you. Miss Maclvor," he said 
as he met Olive's astonished gaze. '' I am alone, and it is 
very dull downstairs. I was not able to go to the Tryons; 
I had a headache.'' 

" I heard that you were all out; Janet told me so," said 
Olive colouring. She was divided between a wish to tell 
Mr. Lenhouse that he had no business to come to the school- 
room, seeing how evident it was that his mother disliked his 
being there, and an irresistible longing not to miss the oppor- 
timily of a tit&-drtite with the only one of the family she could 
Yentnre to question. Never again might she have such 
another. Surely there was no harm in a half-hour's chat; 
she had never had one before. But her French bringing-up 
made her all the more awake to the unwisdom, if not impro- 
priety, of allowing him to stay. He had no business to 
her, though she was a governess, with greater famili- 
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arity than any other lady. It was an intrusion, and she 
longed to tell him so. 

It was this contest in her own mind, rather than any 
other feeling, which made her for the first time in Gerald's 
eyes a little self-conscious, which self-consciousness, if new, 
was not unpleasant to him. 

" You don't ask me to sit down, but you won't send me 
away," he said entreatingly, as he took the arm-chair opposite 
her. "What are you reading?" and he took up the book 
she had laid down. "What language is iti" he asked pre- 
sently, in some amazement. 

" Kussian," said Olive briefly. She was still arguing with 
herself. 

"Eussian! How wonderfully clever you are!" exclaimed 
Gerald admiringly. 

"It is the business of a governess to be clever, you 
know," said Olive dryly. 

" It is most unfair, if you mean that I ever thought or said 
anything of that sort," exclaimed Gerald hotly. "I am 
always thinking how stupid you must find us all." 

"I do, of course," said Olive, with eyes full of sudden 
merriment. "Of course I am longing all day to speak 
Kussian. German and French I get with the children. I 
think Cis's French, by the way, quite the funniest I ever 
heard." And Olive laughed. 

Gerald thought how charming she looked, even in her plain 
and somewhat shabby black dress and rumpled hair; for 
Olive had pushed her fingers through the orderly little 
curls, which generally clustered over her brow. Her eyes 
were bright with excitement, her colour higher than usual. 

Gerald saw the excitement in her face, and interpreted 
it in his own way. He had expected a rebuke for coming 
in, but he had not received it. 

" It is all very well for you to laugh. I am sure you are 
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laughing at me; you generally try to do that," he broke in. 
" But it must be horrid for you, perfectly horrid, to have to 
teach those stupid children, or for you to have to teach at 
all. It seems such a shame, I cannot bear to think of it." 
His tone was one which he had never used before in speak- 
ing to Olive, and she pulled him up at once. 

" I think teaching a most honourable profession, Mr. Len- 
house, and you quite mistake me if you think I pity myself 
for having to get my own living. I don't know what you 
mean by its being a shame. Wealth is a purely accidental 
circumstance. I think that both men and women who have 
to work for their living are generally the happiest." 

" Men — yes," replied Gerald eagerly. " But not women." 

" That's nonsense," said Olive, almost sharply. " What 
would you do if women did not choose to work? You are 
surrounded by working women. Why should it be worse 
for a woman to work in one way than in another? And 
why should a lady, because she happens to be poor,, and has 
to support herself, be ashamed of doing so? Are men 
honoured less for working if their work is honourable ? and 
just simple money-getting is considered honourable for men. 
Would you be less of a gentleman, Mr. Lenhouse, if you 
were not heir to Barrington Court, but had to make your 
way in the world?" 

This was a home-thrust indeed, and Olive felt that she 
was stepping on dehcate ground. 

"No, of course not," asserted Gerald; "most certainly 
noi I often think Lawrence and Gis will have the best of 
it — I mean the most fun; they wfll go out and see the 
world. Lawrence wants to go to India, and Gis is to go 
into the navy. I was crazy to go to sea at his age, but had 
to give it up. I shall have to stay af home in this sleepy 
place, and look after my tenants, and tSSke my place in the 
county, and that sort of thing. Very dul>Pwork it will be." 
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" With compensations, Mr. Lenhouse," laughed Olive. 

"Well, yes, of course, there are compensations; but I am 
not sure that they will weigh against what I shall have to 
give up." And Gerald actually sighed. 

" Were you old enough to be glad when you first knew 
you were to have all this?" questioned Olive. She wished 
her heart would not beat so fast, and that Gerald would not 
look at her with what she now recognized as admiration. 
He had no right' to loolj: at her like that. 

** Yes, I was about eleven when I first saw Barrington, 
and I was immensely proud and delighted. I knew of none 
of the drawbacks then," he said, with a satisfied little laugh 
which grated on Olive. 

" I cannot see that you have many rough places in your 
path," she said gravely; and then she added hurriedly: "On 
the tablet in the church — you know it is in front of me 
every Sunday — the date of your uncle's death is 1869. You 
were not eleven then?" 

"No, oh no! and I heard all about it long before we 
came here, though until we really were here much was not 
said to me. My uncle's was a very odd will; he would not 
let lis take possession for five years after it was made, and 
he died six months after making it. My father was in India 
at the time; and it was a most impatient time of waiting 
for my mother, who was very tired of going backwards and 
forwards with us children. It was very rough on her; she 
was born here, and was naturally longing to come to her 
old home." 

"What an odd will!" said Olive slowly. She began to 
feel hypocritical. "What was the reason for it?" 

"It was a strange story," answered Gerald, "very strange. 
I was talking about it only yesterday to old Dodington. It 
seems that he was a very devoted admirer of my aunt's; he 
says she was the most charming woman in the county. It 
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seems that my uncle went to stay with some friend of his 
she did not approve of, and she was very angry, and went 
off to her own relations, taking the only child with her — a 
little girl of four. — They had lost a boy a year or two before. 
She did not write to her husband, and he was furious and 
would not write to her. Then the child caught some illness, 
and she was too frightened to tell her husband, thinking, 
no doubt, that he would blame her; and the child died, and 
she was in such a state of terror that she hid herself." 

"And did not her husband look for her?" asked Olive, 
trying hard to speak carelessly. 

"Yes; at last he grew frightened as well as angry," con- 
tinued Gerald. " He was rather a queer fellow, I believe. 
He set about looking for her, and at last he found her. 
That part of the story nobody seems to know anything 
about, but she was with him when she was killed, or he 
saw her before she died. She was too injured to speak to 
him. She was run over at a crossing in some crowded part 
of London; and my uncle was so upset that he was quite 
off his head for a time, and would not be persuaded that 
the child was dead. He continued to look for her till the 
last, and he made this odd will a few months before he 
died. I really don't think such wills ought to hold good." 

" But don't you think he was quite right if he did not 
believe, his child was dead, poor man?" said Olive softly. 
She hardly dared trust her voice. 

"Ah I that was the point," said Gerald. "You see he 
would not believe it. His lawyer was a great friend of his, 
and he told my father that he had done his best to persuade 
my uncle of his child's death, thinking that there was a 
better chance for him if his mind was more at rest. For 
some reason that I have never heard explained, proofs of 
her death were difficult to find, or else he was not contented 
with the proofs — I don't remember which it was." 
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Olive felt as she heard Gerald's circumstantial account 
that she ought to believe it — that he believed it himself 
there could be no doubt, — but it was of no use. What had 
been the proofs given of little Olive Bethune's death? and 
had any proofs been really found? Until she could find 
someone who had seen such proofs, she must, she knew, still 
hope and dream. 

"And your uncle died of grief ? That, too, was very sad," 
she said with an effort. 

"Well, perhaps grief had something to do with it; at any 
rate he did not care to live — so people say — but he drank 
very hard. It was very rough on him that his wife should 
have gone away like that. Everyone says he was devoted 
to her, and that she was very fond of him; but you women 
are such strange, unaccountable creatures." Gerald's tone 
of superiority would have brought a smile on Olive's face at 
any other time, but she was too much in earnest now to 
smile at any affectation of Gerald's. 

"We don't know half the story, remember, Mr. Lenhouse," 
she said eagerly. " We don't know what she had suffered, 
or why she went away, and she may not have meant to have 
stayed away." 

"No doubt she did not," answered Gerald carelessly; 
" and that is why we feel sure that it was the death of her 
child that frightened her and kept her away — " 

"Then you don't know for certain when the child died? 
— you don't know quite for certain?" broke in Olive eagerly. 

" Well, no, not exactly for certain," replied Gerald as he 
glanced at her with some surprise. " At least I don't— my 
father does, no doubt. I can't say I have ever troubled 
myself about the date, I was such a little chap at the time 
we came here. I heard no particulars whatever till quite 
lately, and then only from outsiders like Mr. Dodington. 
My father and mother not being in England when my uncle 
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died, they heard nothing much at the time; hut you may 
imagine it was very provoking for them to have to wait to 
come here for all those years." 

« Very," admitted Olive. 

"As you say, Miss Maclvor, wealth is rather an accidental 
circumstance; it certainly was so in our case. My father 
had only his pay, and my mother's fortune was not very 
large. But for the accident of my aunt's quarrel with my 
uncle, I suppose they might all he here now, and I should 
be on hoard one of Her Majesty's ships." 

Olive's laugh was rather forced. 

" Then it was a propitious accident for you, Mr. Lenhousa 
On the tablet they have put no date for the infant children's 
births or deaths." 

" That tablet seems to have interested you a good deal," 
said Gerald with amusement. " It was my father who added 
that line, and there was not room for the names and all the 
dates; so he thought he had better put none." 

Olive dared not pursue the subject further, and Gerald 
had evidently told her all he knew; yet she could think of 
no other. Soon her companion rallied her on her silence. 

" I believe you are thinking of what would have happened 
if this sad and somewhat romantic history had never occurred, 
and we had never come to Barriugton. Then it is pretty 
certain that my father would have had no money to spend 
on visits to Paris, and then he would never have seen you, 
and you would never have come here. What a number of 
people she never thought of were affected by my aunt's rash 
act that day! — I won't say by her bad temper, for I see you 
take her part. I am sure you are thinking of all this, you 
are looking so wonderfully tragic." 

"Am I]" said Olive smiling. "I am thinking that it is 
time for you to go — it is getting late." 

"No, no, not yet I" he exclaimed. "This is the first real 
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talk we have had. I wish you would tell me something 
about yourself. You lost wealth by an accident, did you 
not] Won't you tell me all about iti" 

Olive coloured, and she knew that her voice trembled. 
" Yes, my life has been full of accidents, if you like to call 
them so," she answered softly. Then fearing what she might 
be led into saying in her present state of excitement, she 
began describing her life at St Petersburg and all the plear 
sures which had made her childhood happy, and as she did 
so her voice grew calm enough; no regrets for kind Mr. 
Hall's past prosperity or loss had power to move her now. 

An hour or more passed quickly, and the entrance of the 
schoolroom maid with a glass of milk and some biscuits for 
Olive's supper startled both her and Gerald. The girl looked 
her astonishment, and Olive caught the glance and under- 
stood it. 

" Please go at once, Mr. Lenhouse," she said hurriedly, as 
soon as the maid had left the room. " You ought not to 
have stayed so long, and you must not come again at this 
time; indeed you must not. Go, do go, please." 

" If you only knew the pleasure it has been to me, you 
could not be so cruel as to say I am never to come again," 
said Gerald sentimentally. 

But Olive could stand no sentiment from Gerald. He 
was a boy, a mere boy; and if she had been aware lately 
of a difference in his tone which might have taught her he 
did not consider himself such, she had not heeded it. She 
needed a friend in the house, and if only he would be that 
friend, it would make her life at Barrington much pleasanter. 
For the first time she saw the danger she was running, in 
encouraging what she had liked to think only pleasant friend- 
liness on his part, as it was on her own. 

"Good-night Go, please, at once, Mr. Lenhouse, and 
please also remember that you must not come up again of 
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an evening," she replied coldly. " I blame myself for letting 
you stay; it was very weak of me. But the evenings are 
rather long sometimes, and I could not resist the pleasure," 
she added more graciously. 

"Then it was a pleasure?" said Gerald eagerly. 

"Yes, oh yesl" said Olive impatiently. "But do go at 
once, or I must — There is ten o'clock striking, and I am 
expecting Janet home!" 

The thought of Janet's possible remarks had more effect 
on Gerald than any other argument, and he left the school- 
room, leaving Olive vexed with herself. What would Mrs. 
Lenhouse think of her when she heard how her son had 
spent the evening; and after all, she had found out nothing 
to satisfy her. Gerald's story of the child's death was very 
plausible, but where were the proofs? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 



EMMA the schoolroom maid had no intention of being 
ill-natured, or of bringing Miss Maclvor into any 
trouble — far from it (Olive was a favourite with all the 
servants who were brought into any contact with her) — when 
she whispered to her friend the house-maid of Mr. Lenhouse's 
presence in the schoolroom; but before the servants dis- 
persed for the night Mrs. Lenhouse's own maid, a very 
grand personage indeed, had heard the story, and was hold- 
ing forth indignantly to the housekeeper on the iniquity of 
Miss Maclvor's " carrjdng on in that way on the sly with 
Mr. Gerald." But then she (Mrs. Staples) had never had 
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"much opinion of her" though she was "so haughty," and 
seemed " to think she was somebody." 

The housekeeper, who happened to be one of Olive's 
admirers, and who was also inclined to be just to everybody, 
remarked that she thought it was " too bad of Mr. Gerald 
to get the poor thing into trouble with his nonsense." 

While she was dressing her mistress the next morning. 
Staples managed to inform her where her son had passed 
the evening. It was very easy to do this. Mrs. Lenhouse 
was one of thoge ladies who like to gather " useful know- 
ledge " from their maids, and she had been a good deal put 
out at Gerald's refusal to accompany his sisters the evening 
before. 

Mrs. Lenhouse was dreadfully annoyed at Staples' infor- 
mation. She did not wish to believe that Gerald had 
feigned a headache, and stayed at home on purpose to 
enjoy Miss Maclvor's society unmolested. But that he 
should enjoy it at all was very dreadful, and she was 
extremely perplexed. 

It was so difl&cult to know what to do. If she made too 
much of the affair she might make Gerald angry and wilful, 
and so do more harm than good. Of course it was Miss 
Maclvor's fault, but on the other hand Mrs. Lenhouse did 
not wish to lose her admirable governess. 

She could not tell the story to her husband, for he was 
sure to be angry with Gerald, and the colonel did not get 
on over well with his eldest son. If he interfered, a quarrel 
might ensue, for Gerald was very easily offended. It was 
most provoking ! 

Pen and Ada, to whom she confided her trouble, were as 
indignant as herself, and Pen was not a little triumphant. 

"There, mama!" she said. "Didn't I warn you what a 
flirt Miss Maclvor was ! Of course she must carry on with 
somebody. I used to think Lawrence was much too often 
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in the schoolroom, only he is such a boy. Gerald is dif- 
ferent. Didn't I tell you how she went on with Captain 
Keith on the ice that dayl And the night of our ball she 
made herself quite conspicuous. Several people made 
remarks to me about her, and I did not wonder at it ! " 

"Yes," chimed in Ada; "and Marion Foster was so 
absurd about her. She did her no good. She has given 
herself airs ever since." 

It was all very well to discuss Miss Maclvor's iniquities, 
but it remained as difficult as ever to decide what was to be 
done. Neither of Gerald's sisters, any more than his mother, 
cared to tax him with making love to the governess; and 
Mrs. Lenhouse was too keenly alive to the value of Miss 
Maclvor's services not to know that she would find no 
difficulty, even without her recommendation, in finding at 
once another situation if she gave her cause for offence. 
Why, there was Lady Caroline, who would be only too glad 
to engage her for her sister's children. Had she not the 
other day written to know if Mrs. Lenhouse could not help 
her to "a second Miss Maclvorf 

She knew, too, that her husband would blame her if she 
gave such offence, for he was very anxious that she should 
remain with them as long as they needed a governess. He 
had what his wife considered an exaggerated idea of her 
talents. 

Her going, too, would precipitate Cis' being sent to school, 
which Mrs. Lenhouse did not at all wish. 

Still something must be done, and that without delay; 
so she sat down and wrote to one of her husband's sisters, 
who was living in London, asking her to make some excuse 
for pressing Gerald to pay her a visit ; and then, thinking 
she had been most diplomatic, Mrs. Lenhouse conned over 
a little speech she intended to make to Miss Maclvor, for 
she was much too angry with her to let her go scot-frea 
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Olive had not been in the least surprised to hear that 
Oerald's visit to the schoolroom had been a topic of con- 
versation. She heard of it first from Dick, who had acci- 
dentally overheard some remark of his sister's, and questioned 
her. 

" Well, I think it was too bad of Gerald to come up, as 
he knew what a fuss mama always makes about his coming 
into the schoolroom," he said hotly. And he made himself 
so miserable at the thought of Olive's being blamed, as he 
said " unjustly," that she was obliged to try and console 
him by laughing at his fears. 

"It's no use you talking like that; it's no joke. Perhaps 
mama will send you away, like she sent Miss Marvin," he 
sighed. 

Olive drew herself up proudly. 

" No, Dick, she won't send me away; but I shall certainly 
oflTer to go if she is not satisfied with me." 

Dick hid his poor little pale face in his cushions, and 
burst into tears. 

"If you go I shall die. How can you say such cruel 
things? You can't love me!" he sobbed. And .then Olive 
soothed him with loving words, and promised that she would 
not leave him of her own free-will. 

It was the remembrance of Dick's sorrowful face that 
kept her very patient when, a day or two later (for she had 
determined to wait till Gerald had accepted the invitation 
to London), Mrs. Lenhouse came into the schoolroom after 
her late dinner, and discoursed fluently on the great need 
of circumspection in a girl who accepted the onerous position 
of a teacher of youtL 

" I am sorry to find you allowed my son to spend the 
evening with you on Tuesday," she concluded. "You can- 
not afford to allow a breath of scandal to touch you, and 
you must admit that it Was not a proper proceeding." 
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This sentence had been most carefully considered and 
arranged by Mrs. Lenhouse, and she thought it very telling. 

" The breath of scandal ! the breath of scandal ! I don't 
know what you mean," repeated Olive angrily, and then 
she thought of poor little Dick. " Mr. Lenhouse must have 
told you that I begged him to go, and begged he would 
never come again," she continued more calmly. "If you 
heard of it from him, he must have told you that, that — " 
She stammered in spite of herself. She could not truth- 
fully say that she had done her best to prevent his staying. 

" My son has told me nothing. Miss Maclvor. I have 
not mentioned the subject to him. Young men will be 
foolish, but they do not go where they are not welcome. 
I heard of it through my maid; as you must know, servants 
will talk. I am most anxious that the colonel should not 
hear of it He would be so angry. As I said, in your posi- 
tion you cannot be too careful. I am sure you cannot like 
being made the talk of the house." 

This was too much for Olive's patience. Her eyes flashed 
with anger and annoyance. 

"If I am the talk of the house, as you say, Mrs. Len- 
house, I think I had better leave it at once. You can 
hardly like to trust me with Janet under such circumstances." 
She drew herself up proudly, and poor Mrs. Lenhouse was 
in a flutter of apprehension. She had done just what she 
wished to avoid. 

"Not at all, not at all. Miss Maclvor. I assure you I 
am quite satisfied with you. You mistake me altogether. 
I only thought it right to give you a little good advice, such 
as I should give to my own daughters, you know. I have 
said nothing to you that I should not say to Pen if I saw 
her being a little giddy and foolish. I am quite sure you 
will never do such a thing again ; and after all it was no 
doubt my son's fault," she said hastily. 
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Now Pen was an outrageous flirt, as Olive knew, and her 
mother never interfered with her in any way. She saw 
that Mrs. Lenhouse was frightened, and felt much inclined 
to follow up her advantage, and tell her that she had better 
look out for another governess; but again the remembrance 
of Dick calmed her wrath and she was silent, upon which 
Mrs. Lenhouse took courage, and returned to the attack. 

"My son is going away next week. He is going to 
London; so we will not mention the subject again. I shall 
trust you not to encourage him to come into the schoolroom. 
Young men like to amuse themselves, and he is, after all, 
very young." 

" Mr. Lenhouse is nevertheless old enough to know that 
I am not in a position to defend myself. He has no right 
to do what his parents dislike, and then leave me to bear 
the blame!" said Olive haughtily. "I perfectly understand 
all that you mean, Mrs. Lenhouse, and I agree with you that 
we had better drop the subject It is not one on which 
we can possibly think alike." 

Mrs. Lenhouse left the room feeling rather crestfallen. 
As usual Miss Maclvor had had the best of it. But she 
did not wish to part with her accomplished governess; so 
she thought it wise to bear what she told Pen afterwards 
she considered " great impertinence." 

As to Gerald, he found out what had been going on 
from Dick, who was too indignant with him to be silent. 
He was furious, and longed to refuse to go to London, and 
would have done so at the smallest encouragement from 
Olive; but she was so persistently cold and disdainful that 
he was piqued, for at the bottom of his heart he could not 
get over the idea that he honoured his sister's governess 
not a little by his admiration. So he went, hoping she 
might miss him, and welcome his return with something 
like appreciation of his condescension. 

(787) o 
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Olive was glad when he had gone, though she owned to 
herself that she missed him; and, unchecked by his presence, 
Pen and Ada were even more disagreeable than usual 

However, about a week after Gerald's departure all her 
thoughts were centred on the sudden and severe illness of 
poor little Dick. She was not allowed to nurse him as she 
wished, but all the time that could be spared from her 
duties in the schoolroom was spent in the sick-room. 

It was no doubt a good thing for Olive to be thus dis- 
tracted from her own thoughts, and her devotion to Dick 
drew her closer at least to Janet and Cis. They at any rate 
appreciated her untiring patience if their elders did not. 

Never had the schoolroom been so peaceful as through 
these weeks, and Mrs. Lenhouse faintly, though selfishly, 
recognized her value, and almost forgot the prejudice which 
had influenced her ever since she had begun to fear that 
Gerald's admiration had been something more than a pass- 
ing fancy. 

He had sulked persistently with his mother, but a sick- 
house not being agreeable to him, he had now gone on the 
Continent with a friend, and was not expected home till 
Easter, at which time Olive had asked for a holiday. 

The request had been graciously received, and she felt 
as if she were actually slowly winning her way to favour, 
when the news came of Lawrence's success in the examina- 
tion for Sandhurst, which he did not fail to attribute partly 
to Miss Maclvor's ** splendid coaching;" and he wrote Olive 
a letter full of boyish gratitude, which she sent to Madame 
Delabere, who she knew would be as pleased as herself. 

Only twice all this time did Olive see Captain Keith. 
Once, while walking on the highroad with Cis and Janet, 
he overtook them on horseback. Dismounting and giving 
the delighted Cis his horse to lead, he had walked with 
them some way; but with Janet's sharp ears wide open, the 
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conversation had been a general one. Such as it was, it 
was delightful to Olive. 

The second meeting she owed to Cis. She had taken 
him and Janet into Winchester for some shopping. They 
were to go to the cathedral service, but when the time 
came there was still a long list of commissions to be executed 
for Mrs. Lenhouse; so the children went to the cathedral, 
and she promised to meet them there later. 

Naughty Cis, who dearly loved the independence of 
strolling about the town by himself, left Janet in the nave, 
saying he had forgotten something he wanted, and he would 
return in a few minutes. As he hurried out of the cathedral 
door he nearly tumbled over a collie which was waiting outside, 
and after his usual fashion stopped to make friends with it. 

He was amusing himself in this way, when Captain Keith 
came up, and expressing some surprise at finding him so far 
from home, asked him if he were alone. 

" I am with Miss Maclvor and Janet," explained Cis. 

"And they are in fche cathedral, I suppose?" said Captain 
Keith eagerly. 

"Janet is there, but not Miss Maclvor. She is doing 
some shopping. You will find her at Williams'," shouted 
mischievous Cis as he ran off. "I am sure he would like 
to see her, and I am sure I am not going to tell Pen if he 
does," said this precocious young gentleman to himself. 

When Olive came out of the draper's, with the intention 
of making her way to the cathedral, she found Captain 
Keith outside, and as he expressed pleasure but no surprise 
at seeing her, she easily guessed that he had heard of her. 

"Where do you hide yourself?" he asked as he walked 
by her side. " I never have a chance of seeing you. You 
need not walk so fast. It is not often that we are so fortu- 
nate as to meet, is it?" he added eagerly. 

"No, not often," acknowledged Olive shyly, and then 
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she was silent. Words did not come easily. That she was 
glad to see Captain Keith there could be no doubt, and she 
felt that he knew it. 

Presently, in answer to his questions, she told him of 
Dick's illness. 

" And you have been nursing him, I sea You look far 
from welL Do you never think of yourself? Have they 
bought you body and soul]" He spoke bitterly. 

She glanced at him with some surprise, and met his eyes, 
which were full of something that brought the vivid colour 
to her pale face. 

" I am quite well, thank you," she answered gently. " I 
do not mind nursing Dick at all. I love him dearly." 

**Ah! that's just it," returned Keith. "You are one of 
those women who would kill themselves gladly for those 
they love. Does nobody look after you?" 

Olive could not honestly say that anybody did look after 
her, so she was silent. 

By this time they had reached the cathedral avenue. 

" Don't go in," entreated KeitL " The service will soon 
be over. Let us walk up and down; we have it all to 
ourselves. No one will notice us, or I would not ask you 
to do so." 

And Olive did as he asked her, but as the first person 
came out of the cathedral Keith wished her good-bye, and 
she hastened into the nave to join the children. 

On this meeting Olive fed for weeks, and the thought of 
it helped her to bear patiently many a weary day; but the 
thought of Captain Keith was in some way always linked 
with the problem she was resolved to solve. That he 
liked her she knew, that she loved him she did not yet ac- 
knowledge to herself. 

As soon as Dick was quite convalescent, all Olive's 
thoughts were turned towards her intended holiday, and 
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journey to Edinburgh. She had spent hardly anything 
while at Barrington, and counted over her quarter's salary 
like a little miser; she did not even care to put it in the 
savings-bank as advised by Mrs. Lenhouse, who, when she 
gave it her, had given her also a little lecture on thrift, and 
the advantage of young people remembering that they would 
not always have their health and youth. 

It was the first money that Olive had actually fingered 
that she had earned herself, and she was quite proud of her 
fifteen golden sovereigns. Before the end of April another 
quarter would be due to her, and she would then have 
plenty with which to prosecute her search and pay for her 
living during the month of absence she had asked for. 

To Madame Delabere only did she confide her intention 
of going to Scotland; and that good lady wrote her long 
letters of advice, in which, if she did not actually reprove her 
for folly, she treated her intended expedition as a wild- 
goose chase which it would be wise to give up. Olive should 
come instead to see her at Aries, where she was ready to 
welcome her and longing for a sight of her face. Then was 
she not extravagant to spend all this money) 

But Olive would listen to none of this reasoning. She 
could not be happy, she told herself, she could not settle 
down to her life as a teacher till she knew something, or had 
at any rate tried to find out something of her parentage. 
She had never dared to tell even Madame Delabere of the 
memories Barrington Court had evoked, or of the wild 
dream that was predominant in her mind. 

She was not imprudent nor extravagant, she argued, for 
she had drawn nothing that year from the funds, where Mrs. 
HalFs little legacy was always awaiting her in case of need. 
She wrote all she could to pacify her kind old friend; she 
would come to Aries some day, but as she could not come 
often it was better to wait for another year. 
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Many were the thoughts that she now spent in making 
her plans, and trying to find solutions to the difficulties which 
she expected to encounter. She would have, she told herself, 
to examine all the registers of marriages that had taken 
place a year or two before the supposed date of her birth; 
and, after all, her mother's name might not have been Mac- 
Ivor. The date in the Bible pointed to that name having 
belonged to a previous generation. 

Then she would be looking at the same time for the notice 
of Mr. Bethune's marriaga She told herself, when she felt 
hopeful, that twenty-two or twenty-three years was no great 
space of time, and there might be many people living who 
remembered this marriage. Mrs. Bethune was beautiful, 
and people talked of her beauty; they would not easily for- 
get her. 

She determined before starting to visit the keeper's wife 
again, and find out more if possible. She had only talked 
of Scotland, perhaps she could assure her that it was Edin- 
burgh where her late mistress had lived, and where her 
marriage had taken place. The name of no other town in 
Scotland had any particular interest for Olive, her imagina- 
tion was fixed on the capital. 

Mrs. Lenhouse had, fortunately, requested her not to 
mention her proposed holiday to the children till quite the 
last moment, which saved her being plied with questions. 
This was a great relief to her, for she did not feel inclined 
to answer any, not even Dick's. 

There was one room in the house which each day had a 
more irresistible attraction for her, and that was Colonel 
Lenhouse's study — that remained, as Janet had told her, un- 
altered through these long years. Surely then she might 
find some clue that would help her, and there could be no 
harm looking for one. 

When she knew that the downstairs party was dining out 
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and the children were safe in bed, Olive would creep down 
through the deserted passages, and find herself in the silent 
and seldom-used room. Once there, she would put down 
her candle and wander round it, examining by a somewhat 
inefficient light the books and the inscriptions in them with 
breathless interest They had all belonged to the late owner. 
Colonel Len house was no buyer of books. 

Olive knew the coat-of-arms well. Very few had any- 
thing else in them. Now and then she came upon Edward 
Bethune's name or initials. 

She had made more than one visit to the study, and was 
beginning to think them useless and not worth the trepida- 
tion she always suflTered in making the effort, when she 
lighted on a small volume of Border Minstrelsy by Sir 
Walter Scott, in which was written " Edward Bethune, from 
Blanche, Edinburgh^ Dec. Sth, 1861,^^ Her heart gave a 
bound of delight. Here was her conviction confirmed. Edin- 
burgh was the place where Mrs. Bethune had lived before 
her marriage, and most probably she was not married when 
she gave this book to Edward Bethune, or she would have 
written "from his wife" or "to her husband;" so Olive 
reasoned. 

Then the date was just the date which was most probable 
from everything she had heard; it agreed too with her own 
supposed age. This discovery excited her a good deal. 
She did not dare to take the book upstairs for fear it should 
be missed from its place, but she stood turning over its 
pages for some time in the vain hope of finding another 
word of writing, and before replacing it in the shelf she 
pressed it to her lips. Perhaps both her mother and 
father's hands had clasped it many a time, and it had been 
a love-token between them 1 

She did not sleep much that night. 

There was one thing which had puzzled her from the very 
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first, and which continued to puzzle her. How was it that 
she remembered so persistently, so very clearly, that there 
was a drawer in the book-case? She felt as if she could 
point out the exact spot, and yet no drawer or outward 
sign of a drawer was to be seen. 

The dark polished oak was carved, or rather lined, in 
quaint patterns, yet try as she would she could discover 
nothing of the drawer she remembered so vividly, into 
which with childish fury and indignation she had seen the 
doll put and hidden from her sight If she were mistaken 
in this, she might be mistaken in everything else, and what 
she thought memories might be nothing but dreams and 
creatures of her imagination. 

The possibilities which this line of reasoning induced be- 
came a torture to Olive, and she returned -to the study 
whenever she had an opportunity, while she grew pale and 
wan, and even Mrs. Lenhouse noticed it, and said that she 
was glad she was going soon to have a change. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 

THE time of Olive's holiday was coming very close, and 
she was each day in a more excited frame of mind, 
when she heard that Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse and Pen 
were to dine at Winchester (Ada had left home on a visit 
the week before), and she determined to make one final 
visit to the study, again to search for the drawer. 

Unless she found it she would be haunted by the dread 
that her recollections were all dreams; she must make one 
more attempt, but it should be the last 
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With her mind full of thoughts of the future, but with 
very little misgiving (for Olive had grown accustomed to her 
nocturnal visits, and she had never as yet met any of the 
servants), soon after nine o^clock she crept downstairs. 
Her candle lighted dimly the passages and wide oak stair- 
case. She had to cross the hall, which was fitted up as a 
room. The empty chairs looked ghostly and uncomfort- 
able. Mrs. Lenhouse had pet economies, and one of them 
made her insist on the light in the hall being put out when 
the family were not at home. 

In the complete silence Olive could hear the sound of her 
own footsteps with trjdng distinctness; this part of the 
expedition was always very eerie to her, and she needed all 
her courage. Once in the study she felt more at ease. 

She set down her candle, and turned first to the book of 
Border Minstrelsy; she loved to look at the inscription. 
Then she glanced into a few more books, but always with 
the same result She found in all the printed coat-of-aims, 
but seldom even a name or initial. 

" I will, I must find that drawer, — the drawer I know 
the doll was put in!" she said half aloud, and then she 
pressed her fingers all along the edge of the book-case, on the 
side of the room which she fancied she was sure was the 
right one, trying to discover some hidden spring. If there 
at all, the drawer must be a secret one, as there were no 
handles or any visible sign of them. 

For some time Olive worked away patiently, she was de- 
termined that her search should be systematic or it would 
not satisfy her. Each inch of wood she pressed in which 
there could be any possible secret spring. Her fingers were 
slight but strong, and they trembled with eagerness. 

She was on her knees, for in that position she had more 
power; her head was on a level with the first row of books, 
and each minute she grew more excited. She had discovered 
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that there waa a fine seam in the wood running parallel the 
whole length of the book-case; it seemed to her meaningless 
unless it indicated a drawer somewhere. But would she 
ever be able to find it] 

She grew breathless, she forgot everthing in her eager 
search, no sounds in the house reached her. Suddenly 
something 3rielded to her pressure, and she gave a smothered 
exclamation of triumph as the woodwork opened an inch as 
if of its own accord. She pulled it further open. It was a 
drawer. She looked in, and by the dim light could see that 
it was full of note-books and papers. 

At this moment the door of the room opened softly, and 
a blaze of light was thrown on her face from a lamp held in 
the hand of Colonel Lenhouse. 

"Confound it! Miss Maclvor!" he exclaimed in great 
bewilderment. Then he set down the lamp, and closing the 
door behind him came towards her. 

Sheer terror kept Olive motionless. She had never 
fainted in her life; unconsciousness would have brought her 
some relief, but she did not faint. A horrible feeling of 
faintness paralysed her; she could not think, she could 
not speak, she could not feel. She hardly remembered 
where she was or what she was doing. As in a nightmare, 
she saw Colonel Lenhouse coming towards her, and a sudden 
dread that he might touch her made her struggle to her 
feet. 

She faced him with wild dilated eyes and bloodless lips. 
She could utter no word. 

"What are you doing] What are you doing?" he asked 
angrily, as he caught sight of the half-open drawer. 

Olive's lips moved but she could not answer. 

" I insist on an answer," he went on harshly. " I find you 
searching my private drawers. Speak at once. Do you 
hear me] I will know what you were doing 1" 
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He would have laid his hand on her shoulder, but she 
sprang back. She would have fallen, but coming in contact 
with a high-backed chair she clasped it to steady herself. 

"I will have an answer," repeated Colonel Lenhouse 
sternly. "WTiat have you stolen? I shall search you! 
Yes, I see you are frightened at being discovered. Now, I 
give you five minutes to recover yourself, and then I shall 
insist on an answer." 

"Stolen!" repeated Olive, "stolen!" 

The word brought back her power of thought with a rush 
of crimson to her brow. Was she to be taken for a thief ? 

" I have stolen nothing, I have touched nothing. Look 
in your drawer and see!" she continued eagerly. 

"No, because you have not had time," sneered the 
colonel. "But I caught you in the act. This is a very 
shocking thing, Miss Maclvor. Have you ever been here 
before?" 

"Yes," said Olive reluctantly. "But I have never 
touched anything but the books." 

" Oh, then it accounts for a loss I had some months ago. 
It was you who took my five-pound note, no doubt?" 

"Your five-pound note!" she repeated in dazed tones. 
She was too much aghast to feel resentment "I know 
nothing of it, I never saw it." 

" You come to my study at night when you think I am 
out, I find you searching in a secret drawer which no one 
knows of but myself, and which contains money. You will 
not even pretend to say what you come for," continued 
Colonel Lenhouse. " I don't think you will find any magis- 
trate to believe your statement" 

"Magistrate!" repeated Olive, and the colour left her 
face again. Did Colonel Lenhouse mean that she would 
be brought before a magistrate, and accused of stealing or 
wishing to steal? For the first time the real danger of her 
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position impressed itself on her mind, and words came 
quickly enough. She forgot everything, and even whom 
she was speaking to, in her frantic desire to exculpate 
herself from this dreadful charge. 

" I was not stealing. I have not touched anything in 
your drawer — anything in your room even — but the books, 
as I said before. 1 have not opened another drawer but 
that. I knew there was a drawier there. I saw a doll put 
into it — a doll dressed in red — long years ago, when I was 
a child." 

Colonel Lenhouse started, and if Olive had had time to 
notice him she might have seen that his dark face turned 
livid. She hurried on. "When I first came into this room 
with Janet to read one day I recognized it all I asked 
then if there was no drawer underneath the books. She 
said there was none; but I felt that here there was one at 
least. . . I could remember that I stood on the table, 
and someone was doing something to me, and then . . 
someone came into the room, and the doll I had been promised 
was put in there — there into that drawer." 

Olive paused, breathless with excitement, and as she did 
so Colonel Lenhouse shut the drawer with a sharp bang. 

"What does all this mad nonsense mean, Miss Mac- 
Ivor?" he said hoarsely. But Olive did not notice the 
change in his voice. 

" It means — that — I believe — that I am — Olive Bethune." 
She said the words steadily and proudly. 

The colonel laughed a low grating laugh. " A thief and 
an adventuress!" he exclaimed. "Well, I ought to have 
known better than to have gone to Paris for a governess. 
I was assured by your own friend that you had lived all 
your life abroad, but no doubt that and other statements 
were convenient at the time. I suppose you know, Miss 
Maclvor, how we treat fraudulent claimants in England. 
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It is a matter of some years' penal servitude. You must 
have heard of the Tichboume case. You had better think 
better of it, and let us only think of you as a common 
thief; unless you are a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. 
Perhaps that would be the best place for you after all." 

The colonel's tone was icy in its coldness. All his anger 
seemed to have died away, but the expression of his face 
frightened Olive, it was so evil, so threatening. She had 
lately been reading some letters in the papers, which had 
pointed out how easily anyone who was wanted out of the 
way could be put into a lunatic asylum by those in com- 
mand of a long purse, and kept there for years without 
inquiry. Cases of the same kind had happened too in Paris. 

The thought that she might be thus treated filled Olive 
with blind terror. What if Colonel Lenhouse were to make 
out that she was mad. She might be carried away and 
hidden, and there would be no one to care, no one to look 
for her. Imprisonment would be. infinitely better than such 
a fate. 

" I am not mad. Colonel Lenhousa You know that I am 
not mad. Don't say that!" she entreated, hardly knowing 
what she said. And she burst into tears, which, while 
they relieved her overwrought brain, soothed Colonel Len- 
house's fears, and therefore softened him a little. It would 
be after all easy to frighten this girl, but he must have time 
to make his plans. 

" You had better go to bed at once. Miss Maclvor. You 
must see that your presence in my room needs some explana- 
tion. You are ill, no doubt, and not answerable for your 
actions. I must beg you to stay in your room to-morrow 
morning, and to speak to no one. If you obey me I will do 
all I can for you. Wait, you must not be seen. There is 
the carriage!" he exclaimed, as the sound of the front-door 
bell pealed through the house. ** Quick, run, or you will 
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meet the servant!" he added, pushing the candle into her 
trembling hand. 

Olive fled wildly upstairs, and into her own room, and 
throwing herself on her bed lay in a torpor of horror and 
misery, quite unable to move or think. 

Her candle burnt to the socket, flickered, and then went 
out. The faint morning light crept in, but still Olive did 
not move; while her brow throbbed painfully, and the 
dreadful word "asylum" seemed to beat on her brain. 

A prison or a madhouse. Would she have to choose 
between these two? And was the busy, easy-going, if 
somewhat monotonous life with her little pupils over for 
ever — a thing of the past? Of course no one would again 
wish her to teach their children. She was disgraced for 
ever — to be called for the future a thief, or an adventuress, 
or mad. 

In the midst of her despair came the remembrance of the 
drawer which she had found. Yes, she had found it; it 
was no dream. She had not been mistaken. It proved, at 
least to herself, that her memories were real and no delusion. 
But how could she prove anything to other people? The 
recollection of the expression on Colonel Lenhouse's face 
when she had told him the true reason of her presence in 
the study made her shudder. 

At last came a knock at her door, and then the handle 
was turned. She was not accustomed to sleep with it 
locked. She knew it must be the maid with her hot water. 

"Thank you, Emma. Put it down," she said; and her 
voice sounded unnatural to herself. When she heard the 
retreating footsteps of the maid she sprang up with a re- 
solution which would have seemed impossible a few minutes 
before, and taking in the can of hot water, she again locked 
her door, and began to undress. 

After redressing herself with care, curling her dishevelled 
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hair, and making herself look, as she told herself with a sad 
little smile while she gazed at her reflection in the glass, as 
if nothing had happened, her courage began to risa She 
taxed herself with cowardice. Why should she be so terribly 
frightened ? 

No one could prove that she had taken anything. If 
taken before the magistrates she would defend herself. 
She would say no word more about being Olive Bethune 
till she found proofs that no one could doubt; and therefore 
no one would be able to say that she was mad, or had a 
delusion. She had done nothing wrong; why should she fear? 

God, who had cared for her all her life, would care for 
her still. Had not her dear auntie always trusted in Him, 
and put away fears for the future? 

Olive threw open the window. It was a beautiful spring 
morning. The birds were singing. The sun was shining 
brightly. She knelt down and prayed, with her eyes fixed 
on the wide landscape outstretched before her, and drinking 
in the beauty of the scene, her nerves were soothed by the 
delicious morning air. 

After all, how little and unimportant her life was, with 
all its strange vicissitudes, in face of the Infinite — in face 
of the eternity which was to come. Why need she fret so 
much, why need she be frightened? This day would pass 
like other days, and she should look back to it with a smile 
perhaps. Years hence it might not matter at all how she 
had passed it. 

She would be brave and hopeful. If she were true to 
herself and did no wrong no one could really hurt her. Of 
course she would have to leave Barrington at once. Her 
eyes filled with tears at the thought. And she would not 
be able to come back. Poor Dick, how he would fret and 
grieve ! The others would forget her in time, but not Dick. 
If no one else loved her, he did. 
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And Captain Keith, he would hear of it all. What would 
he think? Olive's face burned, and she passed her hand 
over her eyes. The thought of Captain Keith was bitter 
indeed; but it had to be borne, and gradually some sort 
of comfort came. " If he loves me he will believe no evil 
against me," she whispered softly. "I know I should 
believe nothing against him." 

Long she knelt at the window gazing, and listening to 
the voice of the coming spring in the song of the birds, the 
lowing of the cows in the park, the more distant bleating 
of sheep on the downs, and all the hum of awakening life — 
God's creatures rejoicing at the beginning of another day, 
at the beginning of another year, with all its possibilities 
of sunshine and happiness. 

And fear died out of Olive's heart, and a great peace 
took possession of it, as she waited patiently for what might 
happen next 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE MINIATURE. 

MRS. LENHOUSE and Pen came rustling into the hall in 
all the glory of evening attire just as poor dishevelled 
Olive had rushed out of sight. 

The colonel met them, and was greeted with anxious 
exclamations and inquiries. 

" I should have thought it much wiser for you to have 
gone to bed, Mark. Have you had no return of the bleed- 
ing]" questioned his wife. 

" None whatever," answered the colonel shortly. "What 
should I go to bed for? 1 only feared it would come on 
again." (A fit of nose-bleeding from which he sometimes 
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suffered had induced him to take a fly and drive home im- 
mediately after dinner, which catastrophe had led to poor 
Olive's discovery in the study.) "I am quite well, though 
feeling a little done up, of course." 

"You are looking quite ilL 1 wish I had come home 
with you. 1 came away the first minute I could," continued 
his wife anxiously. 

"We might just as well have stayed half an hour longer, 
as far as I can see. What good can we do papa?" grumhled 
Pen in very aggrieved tones. 

" It was stupid enough, I am sure," snapped her father. 
" I know that I was not sorry to escape; hut it's hed-time 
now. Go to bed. Pen, and don't look so cross." 

Both his wife and daughter recognized that the colonel 
was out of humour, and they followed him silently up- 
stairs. 

Once in his dressing-room he sank into a chair, and 
began to consider what he should do. He felt terribly 
shaken by the events, of the last half hour. His thoughts 
went back unwillingly over a space of ten years or more. 
Soon after his arrival at Barrington Court, Mr. Jervoise, 
the executor of his brother-in-law's will, being with him 
one day on business, there was a question about some 
missing papers, and the lawyer had told him of the secret 
drawer in the book-case, and proposed searching for it. 

The colonel had had no idea of the presence of any such 
hiding-place. With some difficulty the spring had been 
found, and upon the drawer being opened it disclosed, not 
the papers they were looking for, or papers of any sort, but 
a large faded wax doll in a bright red frock. There it had 
lain untouched, unseen, since the unlucky day when Edward 
Bethune had thrown it there in his anger, and hidden it 
from the disappointed eyes of his little daughter. 

Mr. Jervoise knew nothing of this story. Bethune had 

(787) P 
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never gone into any particulars of the last quarrel with his 
wife; but being a father of little ones himself, he was deeply 
moved at the sight of this relic, speaking as it did of his 
poor friend's beautiful little child, whose disappearance 
from her home had been so strange and tragic. 

He had lifted it out of the drawer quite tenderly, and 
the colonel, who never cared to think or talk of the little 
lost heiress, had begged him to take it home to one of his 
own children. 

Paper to wrap it in had been produced at once, and 
sHpping it into his bag, Jervoise, who was going back to 
London by the next train, had left the house without 
seeing any other member of the family. Colonel Lenhouse 
had not seen him since that day. He'^ad not cared to 
employ his brother-in-law's friend, so when the necessary 
business on taking possession of the property had been 
finished, all communication between them had ceased. 

The colonel, who was by nature very secretive and re- 
served, and who also did not wish anyone to be reminded 
of his brother-in-law's child, had never mentioned the sub- 
ject to anybody, nor had he spoken of the secret drawer 
even to his wife. It was convenient to have a hiding-place 
at hand which was as good as a strong-box His wife had 
a way of talking, and making confidences, which very often 
provoked him, and he seldom told her anything he wished 
kept secret. She was sure in some way to let out just 
what he wished to conceal. 

It seemed now that this girl, this governess, knew the 
story of the finding of the doll — knew too of the secret 
drawer. She had, of course, met Mr. Jervoise somewhere, 
and he had told her the story. She had come into the 
house, perhaps, prepared to find out all she could, and pose 
as the missing heiress; or it had been put into her head 
since coming to the house. His meeting her in Paris had 
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been so purely accidental that the colonel could hardly pre- 
tend that he thought the plot had been premeditated. 

A likeness had been found for her in Mrs. Bethune's pic- 
ture. She might have heard of that; he remembered that he 
had not liked its being talked of at the time. Perhaps that 
had put it into her head. She must not speak to anyone, it 
would be fatal for gossip to take up the story; she must be 
silenced somehow. 

As every detail of the story Olive had incoherently told 
him came into his mind, a cold perspiration burst from his 
brow. What if she were really the lost child? What if she 
remembered more, or had more proofs, and all that he so 
much valued was to pass from him 1 Many and dreadful 
were the thoughts that tempted him. Olive had good reason 
when she felt afraid of him. In his rage and disappointment 
his thoughts were not far from murderous; but what could 
he do ? In this nineteenth century you cannot safely murder 
those who are in your way ! He had frightened her this 
evening with the threat of a lunatic asylum. That had 
been a wonderfully good idea of his, he would use it again; 
he only wished that it could be safely carried into execution. 

The colonel did not think with Olive that people were 
easily put out of the way in this fashion. Far from it; there 
were the doctors to be found and to be persuaded, and there 
were the Commissioners in Lunacy with their constant visits 
and inquiries. To try, and fail to get rid of her, would ensure 
her story being bruited abroad, and would be fatal indeed. 
It might be argued that Miss Maclvor's delusion was at 
least harmless, and that she had not molested him in any 
way. 

He might accuse her of theft. He knew that she had 
touched nothing in that particular drawer, but that need not 
prevent him from making the charge. There was the five- 
pound note he had spoken of, he could press that impu- 
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tation. He had made the accusation to frighten her, it was 
true; but no one would doubt his word, or if they did, they 
could not prove it false. That was again a good idea of his, 
he did not think he could have done better on the spur of 
the moment; but would it be of any use to charge her before 
the magistrates ? The colonel was one himself, and he ran 
over in his mind their personalities and general way of look- 
ing at things. 

They would be sure to wish to be very lenient in such a 
case. There was that " old fool Dodington," the chairman; 
he went in for standing up for everyone he could possibly 
think harshly treated. A distressed damsel would take him 
by storm, and he had always expressed openly his admira- 
tion for Miss Maclvor. Something must actually be found 
in her possession, or it was of no possible use charging her. 

That of course could be managed, and if necessary should 
be managed. Meantime the accusation of taking the five- 
pound note was sufficient to frighten her with. The colonel 
consoled himself a good deal by thinking how very frightened 
•she was. 

Still at the very best it was a horrible affair, and it was 
most difficult to decide on any course that would be without 
danger, even if he could manage to get her committed on a 
charge of theft. What a talk, what an odious clamour there 
would be ! And if she chose to say she was Olive Bethune, 
as she had done this evening, and brazen the lie out, there 
would be all the story of the will raked up again, and people 
would be asking for proofs of the child's death. It was what 
he had always dreaded, always hated to think of, — it was 
as if a gulf had opened suddenly at his feet, and he saw no 
way across it. 

His wife came to his door to assure herself that he was 
not ill, and he irritably told her to go to bed, and not fuss 
about him. She retreated in haste, by no means satisfied, 
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and he sat on thinking and weighing all the dreadful possi- 
bilities of the future. ^ 

Should he try to find out all that the girl knew or remem- 
bered — the word somehow would come into his head — and 
face the worst, or should he shut his eyes, pretend to know 
nothing, and try to frighten her into silence 1 After much 
consideration he decided that this last plan was the best, 
and having come to this conclusion he went to bed, but not 
to sleep. All night long he worried himself over every pos- 
sible action that Olive might take. He had not even locked 
her into her room, he might find that she had escaped in the 
night; but then she knew no one in England to go to. 

By the time morning came he was looking so haggard, 
and feeling so ill, that he was thankful to have the excuse of 
the attack of haemorrhage the evening before to account for 
his altered appearance, which quite shocked his wife. 

When her maid came to the door he gave some message 
Mrs. Lenhouse could not understand, and then told his wife, 
with a feeling of relief at being at last able to speak, how 
upset he had been on returning unexpectedly the night 
before to find Miss Maclvor in his study. He said nothing 
about the secret drawer. If it should be spoken of by and 
by, he could without difficulty explain his silence. 

"How very impertinent! How very impertinent 1" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lenhouse in high wrath. " I suppose she was 
looking for a book; Janet says she is always reading. But to 
go there — and to take books out without asking your leave ! 
It is quite unpardonable ! What excuse did she make?" 

The colonel laughed uneasily. "She made none, and 
what is more, under pressure she owned that she had been 
there before. . . I did not like to trouble you about it 
before, Leonora, but 1 must tell you now, that a five-pound 
note vanished from that room a few weeks ago. I knew 
that it would make you uncomfortable about the servants, 
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and — and — you see it was impossible to guess who had 
t&en it. . . Besides," added the colonel, "I might have 
made a mistake in thinking that I left it there." 

"A five-pound note!" repeated his wife in consternation. 
"You don't really think that she is a thief? Perhaps she 
has kleptomania. How very dreadful!" 

"Very," replied her husband drily. "But it would, of 
course, be cruel to ruin the poor girl utterly, as we should if 
we talked about it. Only we must part with her at once, 
and under the circumstances I could not possibly let you 
give her a recommendation to anyone else. She must go 
back to Paris. We must give her a good fright. It will be 
the kindest thing we can do for her, and we must insist on 
her going back at once. She has friends there to look after 
her. I might write in confidence to Mrs. Flavel." 

" Oh, but, Mark, I can hardly believe that she can have 
taken that money I " exclaimed Mrs. Lenhouse. " She is such 
a proud creature, and certainly a lady. Surely she was look- 
ing for a book? When did you lose that note? Why 
didn't you tell me about it ? I don't see why you should 
have kept me in the dark; it might have been one of 
the servants. I have never fancied the under-housemaid. 
Miss Maclvor is really very useful with the children, and 
has improved them so much. I did not wish her in the house 
again with Gerald, but — " 

"Not in the house with Gerald! why?" asked the colonel 
sharply. 

" Well, I did not like to tell you," explained his wife in 
some trepidation, "it would have done no good; but I found 
that Gerald was often in the schoolroom, much too often. 
One evening when he stayed at home with a headache he 
spent it with Miss Maclvor. I heard of it from Staples, who 
very properly thought I ought to know. It was, of course, 
Miss Maclvor's fault. I was very much annoyed and gave 
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her a good scolding, which she did not take over well, then 
I wrote to Harriet and got her to invite Gerald, and — " 

"But pray, why was not I told of this?" exclaimed her 
husband angrily. " It seems that I am not to be master in 
my own house; but while I am alive I consider this my 
house, I can tell you, whatever Master Gerald thinks 
about it!" 

The colonel stormed for some minutes, and was altogether 
so unreasonable in his anger that his wife, thinking he must 
be ill, accepted all his blame meekly, and ended by begging 
him to return to bed; which proposal made him furious, so 
that he banged the door of his dressing-room, and did not 
speak again till the breakfast-bell rung. Then he returned 
to the bed-room in a calmer frame of mind, and signing to 
his wife to dismiss her maid, told her she must help him to 
decide what was to be done. 

" You may remember that I spoke to Staples when she 
called you," he explained. " I gave her a message for the 
children, to prevent their going to Miss Maclvor's room. I 
said she was ill. Now, Leonora/' he added, " we cannot 
starve her. You or Pen must take her up some breakfast; 
I do not choose to have her talking to the servants; and 
then after our breakfast you must send her to the study to 
me, and 1 will see what I can make of her." 

The trio assembled at the breakfast-table discussed the 
subject from every point of view but the one which was 
torturing the coloneL He did not breathe one word to his 
wife and daughter of the secret drawer, nor of the assertion 
Olive had made. 

Pen was very excited, and not a little triumphant. She 
had taken, she said, a great dislike to Olive from the first. 
She thought her father was inclined to be a great deal too 
lenient. The magistrates would no doubt be the same, and 
give her the benefit of the doubt; but it would do her good 
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to have her pride taken down. She did not see why Miss 
Maclvor should be considered more than anyone elsa If 
they suspected a servant^ or one of them had been found in 
the study under such suspicious circumstances, her father 
would certainly have sent for the police. 

"Why, mama," she exclaimed suddenly, "I wonder I 
did not think of it before ! Do you remember I told you 
yesterday that one of the miniatures is missing from the 
drawing-room table 1 I thought Janet had taken it to paint 
from, but she says she has never touched it. I will look 
again after breakfast, and question the housemaids. It is 
that pretty one of a child in a blue frock. If Miss Maclvor 
goes prying about the house and taking things while we are 
out, of course she may take anything." 

" Her things must be searched, of course, before she leaves 
the house," said her father. " And she must be thoroughly 
frightened. I hardly think she would have the audacity to 
take the miniature. You will find it somewhere. So far, 
remember, I have no actual proof that she has taken any- 
thing; and even if I had, I should be thought a brute for 
prosecuting her. It would be much better to get her quietly 
out of the country. Somebody would be sure to make her 
out a martyr. We men are not hard-hearted with regard 
to handsome girls. Miss Pen!" 

Pen tossed her head contemptuously. 

" It is most annoying that it should have happened," con- 
tinued the colonel, returning to his grievance; " and it never 
would have happened, Leonora, if you had been open with 
me. It is all your fault. I should have sent her away at once, 
as I am doing now, if I had heard of her carrying on with 
Gerald. If there is any talk about this, you may be quite sure 
it will be very disagreeable for us. There are always plenty 
of pebple ready to say nasty things. . . It was just like 
you to be so idiotic." 
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"I don't think so!" exclaimed his wife angrily. She had 
thought her management so exceedingly clever, it was past 
bearing patiently that her husband should accuse her of 
being " idiotic." " I believe you would have done nothing of 
the kind; you would have had a row with Gerald, and much 
good that would have done ! I don't believe for a moment 
you would have sent her away. Why, that very evening 
that Gerald stayed at home we were dining with the Hoares, 
and I heard you tell Mrs. Hoare that you considered our 
governess a perfect treasure!" 

" Well, I should certainly have her boxes searched," said 
Pen, returning to her point. ** It will be the only way to 
prove anything. She may carry away a lot of things, and we 
should know nothing about it till we missed them." 

The Olive who opened the study door when, after knock- 
ing,' she was requested to enter, was a very diflferent Olive 
to the one who had fled upstairs at Colonel Lenhouse's bid- 
ding the night before. The thoughts and prayers which 
had soothed her overstrung nerves had left their mark in 
the serenity of her face, which, if pale, was no longer full of 
fear and dread. Her usual dignity of manner and self-posses- 
sion had come back, and she had by no means the air of a 
culprit come to receive sentence, or of a penitent who craved 
forgiveness. 

At the sight of her calm face the colonel grew confused, 
and stammered. This stately girl did not look as if she could 
be easily frightened. 

" Well, Miss Maclvor, I think — I think you — ^you — must 
expect me to ask you for, for — an explanation of last night's 
extraordinary proceedings]" 

Olive's first glance on entering the room had been to the 
place where she now knew the drawer, which had cost her 
so much, to be. No sign of it was visible, but its presence 
there was no illusion. 
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" I owe a humble apology to you, Colonel Lenhouse/' she 
answered calmly, " for my intrusion into your study. I gav^ 
you all the explanation I can give last night, though I hardly 
remember what I said, I was so frightened. I have never 
touched any of your things. You said last night that you 
had missed a five-pound note; I know nothing of it. I must, 
of course, leave here at once," she added, with a little break 
in her voice as she thought of Dick. 

The colonel heard the quaver, and told himself that she was 
not so brave as she appeared. '^ And leave the house branded 
as a thief. Miss Maclvor!" he said with a grating laugh. 
" For even if I am lenient and do not prosecute you, I shall 
not allow you to go to other people and take them in, as you 
have taken us in. Now, I give you one chance more," he 
added sternly. " I will take you back to Paris to-morrow, 
and say nothing to anybody about this, if you will promise 
not to return to England. But that is your one alternative : 
refuse to do this, and I shall certainly prosecute you; and 
my first word will brand you an adventuress and a thief. 
Even if you are not convicted, you would never get over the 
stigma. I am a magistrate myself, as no doubt you know." 

It was a cruel speecL Olive remained silent, trying to 
think and gather courage. 

"Since last night I have for the first time heard of your dis- 
graceful conduct with regard to my son," continued Colonel 
Lenhouse, determined to crush the brave spirit, which he 
feared was contemplating defiance. Olive's eyes now indeed 
blazed, and though white to the lips she spoke firmly 
enough. 

" I don't know what you have heard. Colonel Lenhouse, 
but evidently not the truth," she said quietly. " I have no 
friends in Paris now; it would be useless for me to go there, 
so I cannot make such a promise." 

** May I ask, then, where you intended to pass your holi- 
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day, as you have no friends in England?" asked the colonel, 
furiously angry. 

Olive flushed brightly but was silent. She did not wish to 
tell Colonel Lenhouse of her intended journey to Edinburgh. 

"Well," said the colonel in his most bulljdng tones, "where 
were you going? — I insist on your answering me." 

At this moment the door opened and Pen came hurrjdng 
in, trembling with excitement. In her hand she held a 
miniature, Olive's miniature. 

" There it is," she said, putting it into her father's hand. 
"I told you I had missed it from the drawing-room. Mama 
and I found it in Miss Maclvor's box." 

"No, no, it is mine I" exclaimed Olive, making a grasp at 
her beloved locket, which the colonel eluded. 

"Indeed it is mine, my very own; I have had it all my 
life; it belonged to my mother. How can you be so wicked ? 
how can you be so cruel 1 You shall not take it ! Indeed 
it is mine I" 

Tears were in her eyes, and she was trembling all over 
with distress. She had forgotten everything but the fear 
of losing her precious relic. 

" How can you utter such a lie?" cried Pen, facing her 
indignantly. "That miniature has always been on the 
drawing-room table ever since I can remember. It has never 
been anywhere else. No doubt, when you were prying 
about you took a fancy to it. I don't know when I last saw 
it. You may have had it some days. Of course I don't count 
the miniatures in the drawing-room every day." 

"It's not true, it's not true! Give it me back I" entreated 
Olive. "Madame Delabere, who has known me the last six 
years, will tell you that I have always had it; my school- 
fellows in Paris would tell you so too." 

"Madame Delabere may be your accomplice," said Pen 
scornfully. 
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" Look here, Miss Maclvor," broke in the colonel impa- 
tiently, ** it's no use going on like this. You see I have now 
the proof I wanted, and with this in my hand you cannot 
brazen it out any longer. Xow, go to your room at once 
and consider the matter. Make a full confession, and I will 
decide what I can do for you. I do not wish to ruin your 
life. You are young, and this may be a warning to you 
and check you on the road to crime. I give you till the 
evening to confess. I will see you again at four o'clock, 
before I ride into Winchester." 

Olive tried to speak. 

"Now, go to your room. It is no use talking — it is no 
use lying any more!" thundered the colonel. "I don't be- 
lieve one word you say. You are either bad or mad ! In 
either case you must be prevented doing further mischief." 

The tone in which he uttered these last words was full of 
sinister meaning to poor Olive, and her brave spirit quailed. 
The loss of her miniature was an overwhelming blow; how 
could she prove that it was her own ? She had not a friend 
in England! 

She looked at Pen; her face was hard and cruel It was 
no use pleading. Why give her the triumph of witnessing 
her distress? She turned from her silently and left the 
room, with an eflfort at composure which was almost beyond 
her strength, and on reaching her own room she threw her- 
self on her bed and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

She heard the key turn in the lock of her door, and knew 
that she was a prisoner. She tried to collect her senses, but 
she felt as if she were really losing them; and that the colonel 
was right, — she was mad ! What friend had she to call on for 
help] What should she do? Was she really to spend that 
night in prison ? It was too horrible ! 

The thought of Captain Keith's kind, handsome face came 
vividly to her mind, and the tones of his voice, always so 
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full of kindly interest and sympathy, rung in her ears. 
Surely she could count on one friend! 

If she could only appeal to him, he would take her part; 
he would not allow her to be so cruelly treated. But how 
could she tell him of her trouble? Besides, . . that he 
should hear her called a thief she could not bear. The hot 
blood rushed to her face at the thought, and her heart beat 
wildly with something that was not fear. 

Still he was the only friend she had to turn to; and she 
then remembered that on her journey she had happened to 
mention to him the possession of her miniature. It was 
hardly likely that he would remember the circumstance; 
but if the worst came, she would proclaim the fact aloud 
and insist on appealing to him. 

The thought soothed her inexpressibly, and, worn out 
with all she had gone through, she fell into a heavy sleep. 



CHAPTEE XXL 



DICK TO THE RESCUE. 



MEANTIME, downstairs, the colonel was carefully scanning 
Olive's miniature and comparing it with the others. 
The setting was exactly the same. The painting was one he 
well remembered; it was the one which was always the 
most admired — the portrait of a little girl in a pale blue 
frock, with a quaint mob-cap on her head. 

There could be no mistake about it, and his heart grew 
lighter. After all, the girl was undoubtedly a thief. She 
had heard somehow from that " rascally lawyer" the story 
of the doll, and she might have heard from many people 
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something of the story of Mrs. Bethune's disappearance with 
her child. 

Olive's assertion that the locket was her own, and that it 
had belonged to her mother, had filled him with terrible 
misgivings, but there could be no doubt that this miniature 
had been taken from the drawing-room table. No one 
knew where it had last been seen. Pen said that she had 
shown it with the others to Captain Keith the last time he 
had dined with them; and he, like everyone else, had espe- 
cially admired it. Even the housemaid who was supposed 
to dust them had not missed it. 

The colonel was out at lunch -time; he had taken Janet 
with him to a neighbour's house. Mrs. Lenhouse was glad 
to have her youngest daughter away, for she was full of 
anxious inquiries about Miss Maclvot. The boys, too, were 
curious, and Cis was difficult to silence. Pen took up a tray 
with Miss Maclvor's dinner. Dick watched her narrowly, 
but made no remark. 

After his dinner he whispered something to his brother, 
and the two boys took themselves off to the schoolroom. 
Cis was to have a ride; his pony, his mother told him, should 
be ready in half an hour. 

"There's something really the matter. I don't believe 
she's ill," whispered Dick as they reached the schoolroom. 
" People who are ill can't eat cold beef," he added scornfully. 
"Wait for me, Cis, and don't say one word to anyone. 
We'll stand by her, won't we 1 Promise to wait till I come 
back." And Dick hopped oflF on his crutches to his own 
room. 

Olive awoke with a start to find a tray on the chair beside 
her, on which were some plates and covers. Who had 
brought it in 1 She had heard nothing. She listened, and 
now heard a gentle tapping at the door of the cupboard 
opposite her. She sprang off her bed at onca 
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This cupboard was a large one, in which she hung her 
dresses. On the other side of it there was another door 
which opened into Dick's room. It was hidden there by a 
curtain and a small chest of drawers which stood against it. 
While Dick was ill Olive had found out this door, and some 
nights when he had been especially restless and suflFering 
she had gone in and out by it. She had never talked of 
these visits to anyone; they had only been known to the 
children. 

Opening her cupboard, she now found Dick standing with 
a flushed, eager face among her dresses. 

"Are you really ill, dear Flora?" he exclaimed, using the 
pet name he was fond of. 

" No," said Olive sadly, " I am not ill." Her sleep had 
been so sound, that the thought of all the past, and the ter- 
rible horror of the future, had been forgotten for one minute. 
Now she remembered all. 

"What is the matter? what are they doing to you?" 
asked Dick, looking very frightened. 

"They say I am a thief, Dick," she answered bitterly. 
" They say that I stole a miniature from the drawing-room, 
and they have taken it away from me — a miniature I have 
had all my- life, and which I love and value more than any- 
thing. They won't believe me, and your father is going to 
put me in prison." 

"In prison? How wicked I" exclaimed the boy, and then 
he burst into tears. He was still far from strong. " How 
dreadful! Why won't they believe you?" he sobbed. Olive 
had sat do^vn and drawn him on to her lap. 

"Hush, dear, hush! — please don't cry!" she whispered, 
in tears herself. " Crying will do no good." 

"But why won't they believe you?" repeated Dick. "Did 
you never show it to anyone? Hasn't Janet seen it? — she 
comes into your room sometimes. I know all the miniatures 
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in the drawing-room quite well. How can there be such a 
mistake?" 

"It seems that mine is very like one of yours; it's a little 
girl in a blue frock. I have never shown it to Janet; I have 
never shown it to anyone, or talked of it — yes, I did once 
speak of it to Captain Keith." 

Dick sprang up, and his eyes brightened. 

"Captain Keith I" he exclaimed. "Then he will help you, 
I know. When did you tell him about it?" 

"You remember my telling you one day about my journey 
here, and how I lost my purse, and how Captain Keith 
helped ma I remember telling him that day that I had no 
watch I could have left with the station-master, but that I 
had a miniature. But perhaps he will not remember my 
remark," said Olive despondently. 

"Anyhow," said Dick with energy, "he shall be asked. 
Don't you say anything to anybody about it, and don't you 
be afraid. Cis and me, we'll stand by you — " 

" But that's not all, Dick. Your father—" 

"There — somebody coming — hush I" he exclaimed, and 
vanished into the cupboard just as Mrs. Lenhouse appeared 
at the door of the room. 

"You had better eat your dinner. Miss Maclvor," she 
said in cold and rather indignant accents. Pen said she 
found you asleep when she brought it up. I had hoped that 
you were thinking of the grievousness of your sin, and the 
ingratitude of returning all our kindness to you in this 
way." 

"Don't you be afraid; Cis and me, we'll stand by you," 
were the words that Olive was repeating to herself with a 
throb of renewed hope. 

" Yes, I will eat my dinner, Mrs. Lenhouse. I have been 
thankful for some sleep. I cannot repent for what I have 
not done," she answered with quiet dignity. And Mrs. 
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Lenhouse went down again, locking the door after her; and 
she told Pen that she never could have imagined " such bold- 
ness," "such stubbornness." 

Dick having carefully pushed back his chest of drawers 
and drawn the curtain, hopped away to find Cis, and the 
two rough little heads were bent close together on the 
old window-seat for some minutes. Then with a face full 
of excitement Cis hurried away downstairs into the stable- 
yard. He hung about while the groom was saddling his pony; 
he was very much afraid that his father might return and take 
him for a ride, his mother had said that this was possible. 

He had promised Dick to think of everything, and to take 
great care for fear his intention should be discovered; so he 
rode slowly down the drive and through the lodge gates. 
But once on the highroad he started at a gallop, which he 
seldom slackened till he reached the hill leading towards 
the Winchester Barracks. 

Presently he saw a horseman coming towards him, and 
gave a shout of delighted greeting. 

"Captain Keith! Captain Keith!" he cried excitedly. 

"Well, youngster, what is the matter with you?" asked 
Keith with amusement. " You look something like John 
Gilpin. What a state your pony is in ! Do you know, you 
ought not to ride so fast I believe you have galloped all 
the way inl" 

" Yes, I have," replied Cis, in no way abashed. " I was 
looking for you," he continued eagerly. He had now re- 
covered his breath, and was prepared to tell his story. 
" Come back with me, don't let us waste any time!" and he 
turned his pony. 

"What has happened 1" asked Keith in some surprise. 

" 111 tell you; only come with me. Miss Maclvor is in 
dreadful trouble, and Dick says he is quite sure you are the 
man to help her. Dick and I will stand by her, that I can 

(787) Q 
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tell you ! And if she's sent to prison we'll go too ! " exclaimed 
Cis eagerly. 

"To prison I My dear boy, what do you mean?" asked 
Keith, much entertained. This must be some joke he 
thought, got up by the boys. 

"It is nothing to laugh at," said Cis solemnly. "Pen 
and papa and mama say that Miss Maclvor has stolen a 
miniature from the drawing-room, and that they found it in 
her box ! . . . " 

Keith uttered an indignant exclamation. He was grave 
enough now. 

" She says," continued Cis, "that the miniature is her own. 
I must speak very slowly, because I promised Dick. She 
says she has had it all her life, and Flora never tells stories. 
I am sure she never does; Dick and I are sure. She says 
she has never told anyone of having a miniature but you, 
and that you won't remember it. Dick says you will She 
says she teld you she had it the day she travelled with you, 
and she lost her purse. She says she told you then she had 
no watch, but a miniature. You do remember it, don't 
you]" added Cis anxiously, as he came to the end of his 
long speech with a sigh of relief. 

Keith had not interrupted him, he saw that the boy was 
afraid of forgetting all he had promised to say. 

" Perfectly. I remember it perfectly," he now answered, 
and the tone of his voice had changed. Cis read the anger 
and indignation written on his strong face, and it rejoiced 
his heart 

"You'll come at once, won't you?" he cried joyfully. 

" Certainly I'll come at once, and say whatever you like," 
answered Keith sternly, and he put his horse to a sharp 
trot, and Cis's pony had to resume its gallop. 

They rode fast, and said little till they were within sight 
of Barrington Court. 
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"Did Miss Maclvor know you were coming to me?" 
Keith then asked. 

"No, she didn't- know it; it was Dick told me to come. 
He said it was the only thing to do. It was Dick told me 
about the miniature. She is locked up in her room, and 
Dick got to see her through her cupboard for a minute, but 
then he heard somebody coming and he had to hurry 
away," explained Cis. 

Locked — her door locked! Keith's indignation nearly 
overmastered him. " Then your parents did not know you 
came to mel" 

"Oh, no; they would be awfully angry. And papa will 
punish me I know, but I don't care," said Cis heroically. 

"I was coming to call on your mother this afternoon, 
and intended to ask to see Miss Maclvor, to tell her of a 
letter I have received from my brpther in St Petersburg. 
He sends a message from some people who know her there. 
Now perhaps if I do this, I shall hear of all this — this 
trouble." Keith hesitated, he had been conning over his 
position with some anxiety. It would not be fair to Miss 
Maclvor to give any cause for gossip connecting his name 
with hers. 

"Mrs. Lenhouse might tell me all about the miniature 
herself, and I could put it right at once without mentioning 
you]" 

" That would be a capital plan," said Cis with some relief. 
"But you are quite sure it will be all right, and she'll be 
let out at once, and you'll make them give it back to her? 
Dick says she loves it awfully." 

"Yes, I promise to make it quite right; everyone will be 
sorry to have made such a terrible mistake," said Keith 
sternly. " Meet me on the road as I come awa-y, and I'll 
tell you all about it. Shake hands, old fellow I" and he gave 
the little paw outstretched towards him a hearty shake. 
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" I see that you are a brave fellow, and will always try to 
stand up for your friends," he continued. Cis was mightily 
pleased. 

" It was Dick, it was Dick too ! He thought of it, only 
he couldn't come himself!" he said colouring, and then he 
drew up his pony, and Captain Keith rode on towards the 
house, after a parting injunction to his little companion 
to walk his pony up and down till he was cool. It would 
never do to take him to the stable " in that state." 

Ushered into the drawing-room. Captain Keith found 
Mrs. Lenhouse and Pen sitting with their work. As he 
looked at their placid faces, he almost fancied that Cis had 
wished to hoax him. He felt that he could hardly control 
his own agitation to ask politely for Colonel Lenhouse, 
whose disappearance from the dinner-table the evening be- 
fore had caused uneasiness to his friends. 

After listening to a reassuring account of the colonel and 
a few other platitudes, he said (he hoped very calmly) that 
one of the objects of* his visit was to see Miss Maclvor, and 
give her a message of remembrance from some old friends 
at St. Petersburg, who had been delighted to hear of her 
again from his brother. 

Pen looked meaningly at her mother, and there was an 
uneasy silence. The colonel had told them that he did not 
wish the subject of Miss Maclvor's disgrace mentioned to 
anyone. But Pen was by no means pleased to find that 
Captain Keith had been sufl&ciently interested in the gover- 
ness to make her the subject of a letter to his brother, and 
was maliciously determined that he at any rate should hear 
everything. 

"I am sorry to say you cannot see Miss Maclvor. 
She — " began Mrs. Lenhouse mysteriously. ' 

" I am sure, mama," broke in Pen, " we might tell Captain 
Keith. He has always been so kind to Miss Maclvor, and 
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he would not say anything to anyone else, I am sure." 
And hardly waiting for her mother's assent, Pen went 
on: 

" You remember the miniatures I showed you the other 
night you were here? Well, yesterday I missed the little 
girl in the blue frock — the one you admired so much, and it 
was found in Miss Maclvor's room in her box, wrapped up 
in paper. She evidently intended taking it away with her; 
she was going the end of next week for her holiday. Papa 
has—" 

** But how did she explain it, there must be some mis- 
take]" broke in Keith impatiently. 

* Oh, she calmly said it was her own, and that she had 
had it all her life. But of course she will say anything. . 
. . It is perfectly absurd! As if two miniatures could 
be so exactly alike that we should mistake them I Besides, 
is it likely she would have anything of the kind?" said Pen 
in scornful tones. 

" But I happen to know that Miss Maclvor had a minia- 
ture!" exclaimed Keith, trying to speak calmly. "She told 
me she had one. It is quite possible for two miniatures to be 
alike, if painted at the same date. They may be the work 
of the same artist. You should not lightly make such a 
dreadful accusation. Miss Lenhouse." 

" No doubt when she told you that she was already in- 
tending to take it," sneered Pen. 

" No, Miss Lenhouse," returned Keith sharply. * " That's 
impossible, for she told me of it on her way here the day 
she came. I was at Waterloo Station, and saw her in dis- 
tress over the loss of her purse. I got her a railway ticket, 
and afterwards in talking over with her what she might 
have done if I had not helped her, she explained that she 
had no watch to have left as a pledge with the station- 
master, as I said I had once done under like circumstances, 
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but that she had a miniature in her bag. And I remember 
telling her that that would have done equally well" 

"My dear Pen, did you ever hear of this before? Did 
you ever hear her say that she had met Captain Keith in this 
wayl" exclaimed Mrs. Lenhouse in much astonishment 

"No, of course not!" returned Pen, who was now very 
angry, "^he was much too sly to tell us anything of the sort. 
I wonder if she really lost her purse, or if it was an invention. 
Besides, this is certainly our miniature. I cannot make a 
mistake in a thing I have seen all my life, or ever since I 
can remember. She may have another, but this is certainly 
ours!" 

"Will you send for her, Mrs. Lenhouse?" said Keith 
turning to that lady, and with difficulty controlling his 
indignation. " Send for her and she will explain it alL It 
is too dreadful for anyone to lie under such a cruel charge, 
and not be able to defend oneself. Miss Lenhouse calls 
her sly, which is unnecessary. Why should she have men- 
tioned the loss of her purse to you?" 

Keith was by this time so angry that he could not but 
betray the keen interest he took in the matter. He felt that 
he could not trust himself to speak to Pen again, and 
fortunately, at this juncture, the colonel arrived on the 
scene. 

He looked very black when he heard what was the subject 
under discussion. 

"I did not wish this unhappy affair spoken of," he ex- 
plained to Keith in annoyed tones. " I don't wish to ruin 
the poor girl. Perhaps she is suffering from kleptomania. 
Who can tell? I shall ship her quietly back to Paris to her 
friends, and nothing need be said." 

Then Keith repeated again the story of the railway 
joiimey, and Miss Maclvor's assertion that she possessed a 
miniature which she greatly valued. 
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The colonel shrugged his shoulders and tried to look un- 
concerned. " That," he said " was no doubt a figment of 
her imagination. She is evidently an hysterical, dreamy 
girl, who ends by beUeving her own fancies. Very romantic 
fancies, no doubt . . Well, Keith, as we have taken 
you into our confidence so far," he continued confidentially, 
" I will tell you more. But I am sure you will be silent 
As I said before, I do not wish to injure the poor girl — the 
miniature is only part of this ugly business. Some little 
time ago I missed a five-pound note. . . Of course I 
have no proofs, but last night when I came home at an earlier 
hour than I was expected, who should I find in my study 
but Miss Maclvor. . . And, well — I have not even 
told my wife this before — her hand was actually in one of 
my drawers, or at any rate she had opened it" 

The colonel corrected himself with the air of a man who 
was very anxious not to exaggerate. " And what is more," 
he added impressively, *-it was not a drawer I expect other 
people to open." 

Both Mrs. Lenhouse and Pen exclaimed indignantly in a 
breath, "There, Captain Keith, what do you say nowl" 

Keith kept his self-control, he had determined not to lose 
it. He would not betray himself. Nor did he know truly, 
till that minute the impression Olive had made on him; 
how much he had thought* of her. Was his idol shattered 1 
Did he believe one word that was being said to himi He 
did not know. But he could not express disbelief in the 
colonel's circumstantial narration. The usages of society 
prevented it, unless he wished to give Colonel Lenhouse the 
lie in his own house. He must keep silence. 

"You will send her back to Paris, you say?" he said 
quietly. " Has she any friends there? I think not" 

"Yes, she has one friend there, I know," asserted the 
colonel " Gome and look at the miniature. You will see 
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that the setting is the same, so it is quite impossible there 
should be a mistake/' 

And feeling it a relief to move, Keith followed the 
colonel across the room to a small table, on which a good 
many miniatures were lying. 

"There it is," said the colonel; "no doubt you will re- 
member it]" 

Keith took up the one indicated; he remembered it well. 

" It appears to be the same that I saw the other night; it 
is very like it; but there might be differences I should not 
notice. The setting is certainly the same as the others," he 
said reluctantly, after some minutes' examination. " But I 
should like to see Miss Maclvor, I should like to hear what 
she says. I have a message for her from friends at St. 
Petersburg, as I have already told Mrs. Lenhouse. They 
might befriend her. I wish to give her my brother's mes- 
sage." 

"It. would be too painful for her," said the colonel, who 
was much alarmed at the request. " I hardly think it is 
kind to oblige her to see you after all this. She shall have 
any message you like to leave for her." 

They were all still standing by the table, and had been 
so engrossed that they had not heard Janet come in. An 
exclamation of surprise from her, as she caught sight of the 
miniature still in Keith's hand, was the first notice they had 
of her presence. 

"Why, how did it come back? Why did she send it 
backl" she exclaimed, pointing to the miniature. 

"What are you talking about 1 What do you mean?" 
said Pen impatiently. 

" You had better go back to the schoolroom, Janet," said 
her father sharply. But Janet had no idea of being snubbed, 
and she took no notice of either remark. 

" Why, Ada says in her letter to me that she took that 
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miniature to wear at the theatricals. She says she quite for- 
got to tell mama that she had taken it, and I am to tell her. 
Don't you remember, Pen, you asked me if I had touched 
it yesterday] Why did she send it back? The theatricals 
do not come oflf till to-night, and Ada says in her letter 
that the miniature of the little blue girl will be such an 
improvement to her dress of a lady-in-waiting I" Janet 
spoke very fast, and her auditors looked as they were, 
mystified. 

Captain Keith was the first to speak 

"There, I told you you were mistaken 1" he said trium- 
phantly. " This is Miss Maclvor's own miniature, and not 
yours!" 

The faces round him were a study, but he was too -eager 
to notice them much, though it struck him that the Len- 
houses were rather disconcerted than pleased at Janet's 
communication. But then it was naturally annoying to 
have made such a dreadful mistake. 

"Isn't that ours?" asked Janet in much astonishment. 
Then taking it from Keith's hand she exclaimed, " Why, 
no, of course not. Her eyes are brown, and ours are blue. 
I remember we used to say they were like Pen's. How 
very odd I Why, the dress is exactly like, so is the frame. 
The face. isn't quite lika I see a diflference. Whose is 
this? Did you say it was Miss Maclvor's?" 

The question was addressed to Keith, and he answered 
it, trying hard to steady his voice, for his anger was rising 
every minute. 

" Yes, it is Miss Maclvor's, and I think it ought to be 
returned to her at once. It is quite terrible for her — " 

"That's it, is it? That's why she is ill! That's why 
you have shut her in all day! How cruel, how wicked of 
you, Pen! You said she had taken our miniature! I'll 
never forgive you! How horrid, how wicked!" 
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Janet's indignation choked her, and she began to sob. 
Keith could have hugged her on the spot. 

"Gro out of the room at once, Janet. I will not allow 
you to speak to your sister in that way," said her mother 
severely. 

But the colonel did not wish to lose sight of his youngest 
daughter in her present state of indignation. He could 
not trust her obedience. He made a sign to his wife to 
keep quiet, and when Janet dashed away he called her 
back imperatively. 

" A mistake has been made — a most unfortunate mistake,'*, 
he said loftily. He had again been startled out of his 
equanimity by hearing that Olive really possessed this 
miniature, which was so strangely like the other. How 
could such a coincidence be explained 1 

Keith here produced a letter from his pocket, and Colonel 
Lenhouse was afraid he was again going to press to see 
Miss Maclvor, but he was mistaken. Keith felt that he could 
not trust himself to see her in his present frame of mind. 

" Will you please give Miss Maclvor this letter," he said, 
turning to Mrs. Lenhouse. " It will interest her, and you 
can return it to me when she has done with it We shall 
meet to-morrow, no doubt, at Hurseley. She will like to 
hear of her old friends." 

He had determined to ignore the imputations under which 
Olive still lay, but Colonel Lenhouse again returned to the 
subject. 

"Of course I shall say nothing more," he remarked airily. 
" She will return to Paris, and find employment there. We 
could not possibly give her a recommendation after what I 
told you ; but we shall say nothing, of course we shall say 
nothing." 

Keith shook hands silently. He could not trust himself 
to speak He was thankful to find himself on his horse 
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once more, and then remembered his promise to Cis. Did 
he believe this story of the Lenhouses? — certainly not! He 
told himself that he believed nothing against Miss Maclvor; 
but his heart was as heavy as lead. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

OOLONEL LENHOUSE IS ANGRY. 

ON the highroad, but not far from the lodge gates, Keith 
met the two boys, who had been waiting for him 
somewhat impatiently. Dick was in his donkey-chair. 

Keith dismounted to speak to him. The poor little 
fellow's face was very white, and he had evidently been 
crying. 

"It's all right, dear Dick!" said Keith tenderly, as he 
took the thin hand outstretched to him between his own. 
He did not forget that it was this little hand which had been 
Olive's only succour in time of need. 

"What did you say] Did you tell them I came for 
you?" asked Cis eagerly, who was beginning to feel a little 
uneasy at the thought of facing his angry father. 

" No, there was no need for doing so. Janet will tell you 
all about it -Your sister Ada had taken the miniature with 
her," answered Keith. At that moment he was wishing he 
had been braver, and had insisted on seeing Olive, and 
hearing where she would find a refuge. 

" But she'll go, I know she'll go," said Dick sorrowfully, 
as if in answer to these thoughts; and Keith could not 
contradict him. She must go, but where? And there was 
this horrible accusation hanging over her. It maddened 
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him to think of it. What could he do? Had she a friend 
to go to in Paris ] His mind was full of angry misgivings 
with regard to the conduct of the Lenhouses. Nothing, he 
told himself, could excuse their accusation ahout the minia- 
ture, in face of Miss Maclvor's assurance that it was her 
own. No doubt she could explain everything, and he had 
not given her the chance. With sudden determination he 
drew out a pocket-book, and tearing a page from it, wrote 
on one side — 

" Mrs, Griffiths, Ivy Lodge, near Kingshidge, South Devon;*^ 
and on the other, " Go to this lady. You wilhfind her expect- 
ing you. She will give you a hearty welcome. Do not be afraid, — 
M, K." 

" Give her that," he said, putting the slip of paper into 
Dick's hand, " and tell her — tell her that I have heard every- 
thing ; mind, say everything,** 

And shaking hands heartily with the boys, but feeling 
quite unable to say more, Keith remounted. 

Dick put the slip of paper carefully into his waistcoat 
pocket. "We must not read it, Cis; it's for Flora, you 
know," he said, when his brother expressed his curiosity. 
"Make haste home now. I want to give it jbo her as quickly 
as possible." 

Olive had spent the afternoon in packing. Whatever 
happened, she told herself, her things must be packed, and 
she must leave Barrington Court at once. The occupation 
did her good, and her spirits rose again. Dick's cheering 
words had comforted her, and she was now fully determined 
to call on Captain Keith to support her by his testimony 
that she had the miniature in her possession when she 
arrived at Barrington. The sense of wrong inflicted on her 
had roused her spirit. She was much less afraid of a prison 
than of Colonel Lenhouse's assumption the night before, 
that she was mad. Nothing should induce her again to 
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refer to her early recollections. She deeply regretted that 
those unlucky words had escaped her. 

She had finished her work, and was beginning to feel 
v^ery cold and exhausted, for it was a chilly evening, and 
she had not been inclined to eat much dinner, when again 
she heard the tap on the cupboard door, which announced 
Dick's presence. No one had been near her all the after- 
noon, and it was a welcome sound. 

Dick told her of the expedition Cis had made into Win- 
chester, and of Captain Keith's visit, and all Captain 
Keith had told him. He had not yet seen Janet. Then 
he gave Olive the scrap of paper, and watched the colour 
come back to her face again as she read it. 

" How kind and good of him," said Olive, repeating the 
words aloud. Tears were in her eyes. Here at least she 
had found a friend. And Dick, dear Dick, how could she 
thank him enough for his ready help, and Cis tool She 
begged Dick to thank him. She wondered how much 
Captain Keith had been told. Had he heard her called a 
thief and an adventuress? 

* He said, tell her I know everything — everything,^ 

Dick repeated his message very faithfully. 

Then he questioned her eagerly. What was she going 
to do? Must she really go away, even if everybody begged 
her pardon? This was Dick's own idea and way out of the 
dilemma; if everybody begged her pardon she might for- 
give them. 

For the first time she now told him the story of the 
night before. She had determined to mention the drawer 
to no one unless Colonel Lenhouse did so. Without be- 
traying the strange uncertainty of her parentage, she could 
not explain the recollections which had made her look 
for it. 

" I had no business to go to your father's study, Dick. 
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I was wrong there, and everything is against me ; but you, 
I know, will trust me. I was doing no harm. Of course 
I never touched the five-pound note your father says he 
has lost, or ever saw it. The only things I have touched 
were the books. I have looked into many of them," she 
concluded sadly, and Dick pressed her hand to his lips. 
He would not let her blame herself. 

" What harm was there in your going there to look at 
the books? You had not been told not to go," he said 
eagerly. "Cis and I will never believe you touched any- 
thing, and Janet won't either." 

" Your father said he should speak to me at four o'clock, 
and it is long past that. I think you had better go, dear 
Dick," said Olive, drawing him close to her as she 
spoke. 

"Will you come in to-night when I am in bed, and tell 
me what father says to you, and what you are going to doV 
pleaded Dick sadly. 

And Olive promised. A few minutes afterwards she 
fancied she heard footsteps coming along the passage, and 
Dick hopped softly away. 

It was not a false alarm. The colonel's voice was pre- 
sently to be heard outside her door, telling her to follow 
him to the study. And Olive nerved herself for the inter- 
view by reading over once more Keith's message. 

Great had been Colonel Lenhouse's wrath and alarm at 
the turn affairs had taken. He had controlled his anger in 
Keith's presence; but directly he had left the house it broke 
forth, and in violent language he upbraided his wife and 
daughter. What did they mean by deliberately disobeying 
his commands? 

He stormed till his wife cried, and even Pen was frightened. 
It was not often the colonel so forgot himself. What had 
been done was the very thing he had carefully guarded 
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against. Now all the world would talk, and the sympathy 
of outsiders would be enlisted in Olive's favour. Keith 
had been quite ready to disbelieve everything. 

This, of course, was not what he said to his wife, and they 
argued at cross purposes, as she and Pen in vain strove to 
convince him that Captain Keith was the last person likely 
to talk of Miss Maclvor's ill-doings, or to set any reports 
going about her. 

When at length the colonel regained his self-control, and 
recognized the futility of talking about what could not be 
undone, he read through the letter which had been given 
him for Olive. 

Mr. Keith wrote evidently to answer questions made by 
his brother. He said that a young lady he knew well had 
a most affectionate remembrance of Miss Maclvor as an old 
playmate. Then he went on to speak of the Halls as her 
uncle and aunt, of their great wealth and high social stand- 
ing, and of the sad collapse of their fortunes. Many people 
still remembered them well. They had been held in high 
esteem in the English community in St. Petersburg, and 
had been much regretted. Miss Ross's family had been in 
England at the time of Mr. Hall's failure, and had so lost 
sight of his widow and niece, whom Vera Eoss remembered 
as a tall angular girl, who promised to be handsome, and 
was talked of as likely to be a great heiress. 

The letter ended with a message to Olive from Miss Eoss, 
begging her to write to her, and Mr. Keith added that he 
advised Miss Maclvor to do so, as Vera Eoss was quite 
bent on befriending her old playfellow. She talked of 
inviting her to spend a year with her in St. Petersburg, 
that they might renew their friendship. Her parents were 
very rich and very kind people, who were ready to accede 
to all their daughter's wishes. 

In one way it was a tranquilizing letter to the colonel. 
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Olive Bethune could have had no uncle and aunt of the name 
of Hall. Then this invitation to St. Petersburg might be 
accepted. If Miss Maclvor were once out of England he 
could forget her. On the other hand, it was again a reminder 
that she was not actually friendless, and that he must be 
careful how he dealt with her. In short, Colonel Lenhouse's 
state of mind was far from enviable. 

All his plans had been put to rout by the fact of Keith 
being in possession of every accusation he could bring 
against Olive. 

The strange likeness between the miniatures had been 
another blow to him. A net seemed to be woven round 
him which it was impossible to break through. At one 
moment it seemed wise to prosecute Olive for the supposed 
theft of the five-pound note, and take the chance of what 
he would be able to prove. At the next it seemed safer 
to let her leave the house without another word on the 
subject, and trust to her friendlessness to ensure her ob- 
scurity. 

Her assertion that she believed herself to be Olive Bethune 
had been torturing him all day. How much did she know 
of the story of the lost heiress 1 He groaned in spirit when 
he remembered that he had no proof to show her of the 
child's death. 

Now he should have to return her miniature, and to give 
her Keith's letter. He dared not even delay doing this. 
It would be a fatal mistake, too, to appear frightened. It 
was better perhaps not to allude again to the statement she 
had made. By so doing he might admit uneasiness on the 
subject. So after long pondering he determined to make 
one more attempt to frighten her into returning to Paris. 
He would hold the threat of exposure over her; but he 
would be careful not to drive her to extremity, or he should 
have her appealing to Keith. 
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When he felt sufficiently calm, and the lateness of the 
hour made further delay unadvisable, he went upstairs and 
summoned Olive to his study. 

Even when he entered that room he had hardly decided 
what he should say or do. But the miniature must be 
returned at once; there was no object in delay. 

" Here is your miniature, Miss Maclvor," he said, with 
lofty condescension, as he handed it to her. " A mistake 
was made. The mistake was Pen's. It is rather like one 
of ours, which Ada very improperly took away with her 
without telling us. I hardly feel inclined to apologize; your 
conduct last night gave a warrant to any suspicions." 

Olive received her much-prized miniature with a throb of 
joy. But she showed no sign of pleasure or surprise; her 
perfect calmness tried the colonel's nerves. . 

" I again offer to let you return to Paris," he continued, 
"and in case of such return to pass over in silence the 
events of last night, which you must feel, if known, would 
blacken your character irretrievably." 

The colonel stopped short of adding the alternative. It 
would be awkward to be defied, and he read defiance in 
Olive's eyes. 

"I told you, Colonel Lenhouse, that I did not wish to 
return to Paris," she said firmly. "My friend Madame 
Delabere is not there; she has gone to Aries. By and by 
I may go to her if I fail to find employment in England, 
but not at present." 

" No one would take you without a recommendation from 
us, and you could not expect one. Consider what you are * 
about; you will soon be starving," said the colonel sternly. 
" Here is a cheque for your quarter's salary due next week," 
he added. " I must beg in any case that you leave this house 
early to-morrow, and remember that you leave it under grave 
suspicion of theft — a suspicion from which I see no chance 
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of your clearing yourself unless you can prove yourself 
subject to hallucinations." 

Olive was silent. She dared not enter into a war of words 
with Colonel Lenhouse on that subject. Her one longing 
now was to get out of his sight, out of his house. Her 
fancies might be hallucinations till she could prove them 
true. 

" And where are you going if not to Paris?" he now asked 
sharply. Her silence impressed him more than any words 
could do. 

" I am going to Kingsbridge, in Devonshire,*' answered 
Olive j)romptly, thankful that she remembered the address 
without hesitation. 

The colonel was a little relieved by the answer. If she 
had friends in Devonshire it was natural that she should go 
to them. He had been dreadfully afraid of her applying 
to the Fosters for help. He knew that she must have their 
address in Wiltshire. 

"You are going to friends, I suppose?" he questioned, 
speaking more courteously than he had hitherto done. 

** I am going to a lady who will receive me, but whom I 
do not know personally," returned Olive steadily. 

" I must insist on having your address. If you remain in 
England I cannot lose sight of you. I may discover other 
losses," he said, renewing his bullying tone. He was grow- 
ing angry. If he could only break this proud girl's spirit 
he would. Her calmness nearly drove him frantic. 

•Olive gave the address, only omitting the name of the 
lady, which omission the colonel did not notice. 

"Captain Keith was here to-day, and he gave me this 
letter for you to read. You had better do so at once, it 
will not take you long." He wished to gain time to consider 
his last words, and to watch Olive's face, in which be could 
read nothing. 
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He longed to ask her of her former life, but was afraid to 
express curiosity. Mr. Keith's letter, as I said before, had 
quieted his fears somewhat. The Halls were called her 
uncle and aunt. No mystery was hinted at in her past. 

As Olive read her face lighted up with pleasure. She 
remembered her old playmate well. It cheered her to think 
that she too was not forgotten. 

" Your relations seem to be remembered in St. Petersburg," 
said the colonel, suddenly breaking the silence. 

" Oh, yes, my uncle was so beloved, and he knew every- 
body. I don't think he could be soon forgotten," exclaimed 
Olive eagerly. "And my aunt, too — everyone who came 
near her loved her." 

" I advise you strongly to accept the invitation which it 
seems you are likely to have," said the colonel majestically. 

" I should like nothing better," answered Olive frankly. 
She was so full of delight at the thought of seeing her old 
friend again that for one moment she forgot the present 
trouble. 

Colonel Lenhouse began to feel reassured. She would 
certainly be afraid of these friends hearing of the charge 
made against her. 

"What time will you be ready to start to-morrow, Miss 
Maclvor]" he asked, as she handed him back Mr. Keith's 
letter. " You must understand that there can be no delay 
in your leaving this house; you have abused my hospitality 
too far." 

"I will leave by the first train that goes to London, 
Colonel Lenhouse. If you please tell me what time it goes, 
and to what address I can send for a fly," replied Olive icily. 
Her face, which had flushed with pleasure, was again very 
white, but there was no sign of fear in her eyes. The colonel 
met her proud glance and cowered. He did not dare insult 
her again; he felt that she might b^ dangerous if driven to bay. 
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He said that a carriage should be ready to take her to the 
station at 8 A.M., and OliTe swept out of the room, which 
held so many painful memories, without a glance behind her, 
and the colonel felt all his fears revive. 

In her bed-room Olive found her tea waiting for her, and 
she had not returned to it many minutes when she heard 
the key turn in the lock, and knew that she was again a 
prisoner. 

But the humiliation could not take from her the joy of 
knowing that she still had a friend in Captain Keith. The 
thought of him, and the pleasure of hearing again of her old 
playfellow, drove away all painful recollections for a time, 
and wrapping herself up in a warm shawl, she watched from 
her window the evening shadows grow darker with a feeling 
akin to exhilaration. She was ready to go; she longed to 
get out of what now seemed to her as a prison, into the new 
life all unknown to her, which might hold joy and good 
things; only there was the night to be gone through first. 
She did not wish to sleep; she longed for daylight 

Soon after eight she told herself that Dick would be in 
bed, and she must fulfil her promise to him. She must wish 
him good-bye. Poor Dick! She was sorry for him; he would 
miss her. 

When she reached his room she found Cis by his brother's 
side. The warm-hearted little " pickle " had crept across the 
passage from his own room, and his greeting was boisterously 
affectionate. Dick said very little, but he made Olive sit 
on the bed and hold his hand. 

Cis was full of his afternoon's exploit, and Olive had to 
hear, though not unwillingly, all Captain Keith had said, and 
how " awfully angry " he had looked. She let him talk on as 
long as she dared, but when dinner was over Mrs. Lenhouse 
sometimes came upstairs to see that Cis, who was given to 
many pranks, was safe in bed. So at last she told them she 
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must say good-bye. She had already told them of her inten- 
tion to leave the house the next morning, and of her destina- 
tion. Then she sent her love to Janet The boys had not 
seen her since the morning, she had been rude to Pen, and 
was shut up in her room — so their mother had told them — 
when she had come to the schoolroom at tea-time, and Olive 
guessed that Janet too, had taken her part. 

It was a sorrowful leave-taking. Dick broke down utterly, 
and Cis sobbed in sympathy. Olive was very glad when it 
was over, and she heard from the other side the curtain 
drawn, the chest of drawers pushed back, and the patter of 
feet along the passage, which told her that Cis had returned 
to his room. It would never do for Dick to get into trouble 
on her account. As it was, she was afraid he would make 
himself ill again, and in that case he would miss her more 
than ever. 

Bed-time came, and the excitement dying away, she began 
to know how weary and exhausted she really was; but she 
felt that she could not go to sleep without communicating 
with someone. She must know that she would be called in 
good time on the morrow. 

She rang her bell, and after rather a long pause someone 
came to her door and asked her what she wanted. The 
voice told her that it was Staples. 

" Please ask Emma to call me at six to-morrow morning," 
said Olive. 

" Don't you go ringing the bell again, and bringing me up 
for nothing," said the maid insolently. " You'll be called in 
good time, you may be sure of that, and youll have to be 
ready to go at eight The sooner you are out of the house 
the better." 

Tears of mortification rose to poor Olive's eyes. They 
were ready at hand, for the parting with Dick had made 
her very sad. Silence could be her only refuge. 
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She put everything quite ready for the morning, corded 
with some difficulty the old-fashioned boxes she had brought 
with her, and feeling quite spent with all she had gone 
through, was thankful to get into bed and forget herself in 
sleep. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

A PEACEFUL REFUGE. 

KEITH rode back to Winchester almost as fast as he had 
ridden out, for he was anxious to catch the afternoon 
post. He must write and prepare his aunt, for such was 
the relationship between him and Mrs. Griffiths, for the 
visitor he was sending her. 

Very tumultuous were the feelings that were tormenting 
him. He had no hesitation in standing as Olive's friend, in 
disbelieving everjrthing that might be said against her until 
it was proved; but was he prepared to go further? was he 
prepared to acknowledge even to himself the true state of 
his feelings towards her? 

If she had been in a different position, would he not long 
ago have found out that he loved her? He told himself now 
that he did not mind her position in the least. It would be 
imprudent to marry a penniless girl, whoever she might be; 
but other men so married. He had always thought himself 
too prudent to commit such a folly. If he did it, it would 
be with his eyes open, knowing all he would have to give 
up. He would have to go to India, probably have to leave 
his regiment. What would his aunt say ? It was selfish not 
to think a little of her. 

Then there was this horrible accusation hanging over this 
girl, whom he now knew that he loved; that must be cleared 
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up. Having heard it at all made it almost impossible that 
he should still think of her. Then he pictured her as she had 
appeared to his delighted eyes the night of the ball — a (Jueen 
among women, filling her difficult position with gentle, well- 
bred dignity. 

Would she accept him ? Had he any right to think that 
he had won her love? She had been friendly, it is true, 
but only simply friendly. 

Was this all a fabrication of the Lenhouses? But it was 
impossible to think that the colonel had lied on purpose. 
What could be the explanation of the ugly story ? 

What would his aunt think of herl Would she guess at 
once the reason of the interest he took in the forlorn girl 
accused of theft (the word made his blood boil), whom he 
was sending to her protection 1 

He wrote his letter very carefully ; he did not wish any 
hint of his feelings to escape him. After all, he had said 
and done nothing which could not be accounted for by 
kindly feelings of friendship, and the chivalry which all 
men owed to the weak and oppressed. 

The old lady who received Keith's letter the following 
day was very pleasant to look at as she sat at luncheon in 
her old-fashioned, low-ceilinged dining-room. She smiled 
over the letter more than once, but she did not look at all 
disturbed; and when, a little later, a maid came into the 
room, she told her in very matter-of-fact tones that she 
expected a visitor, who might arrive that afternoon, and 
that a room must be prepared for her. 

"Michael always stood up for the distressed ever since he 
was a boy," she mused; "and this time it is a distressed dam- 
sel." And then she read over the letter again. Keith had 
given a sketch of Olive's history as he knew it, in the briefest 
possible terms; the story of the miniature, too, he told with 
much indignation; and then he had added, "I must tell you 
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that the Lenhouses say more than this against her, things not 
proved, but which require some explanatioa I know, my 
dear old auntie, you love to succour those in need, and that 
you will not grumble at me for sending you this poor girl, 
who has not a friend in England. A little rest with you will 
do her good, and give her the chance of going to these people 
at St. Petersburg who, Robert says, remember her, or of 
making some other arrangement; and I feel sure that per- 
sonally you will like her." 

" I have long wanted a companion myself, and have often 
told Michael so. But he has never liked the idea; he says he 
must have me all to himself; and I could not send a com- 
panion away every time he was expected," said the old lady 
to herself. And then she fell into a reverie, and wondered 
what this girl who was so suddenly cast on her hospitality 
would be like. 

That she was accused of being a thief was rather dreadful, 
and Mrs. Griffiths hoped that she had not kleptomania. The 
thought disturbed her not a little. 

Her nephew did not say what she was like or her age, 
but he had evidently taken a great interest in her even 
before the unfortunate circumstance which had induced him 
to come forward as her champion, or he would not have 
written to his brother about her. So the old lady shrewdly 
argued to herself. 

Michael and Robert Keith had been left orphans when 
mere boys, and had found a home with their mother's elder 
sister, who, a widow and childless herself, had given them a 
mother's affection. 

Mrs. Griffiths loved both her nephews, and was very 
proud of them, but the being she loved best in the world 
was her nephew Michael. The boys had small private for- 
tunes, and had early decided on their professions. They had 
both fulfilled the hopes she had centred in them. While 
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other people's boys seemed often a torment, hers had been 
only a pleasure. So she told herself very often. 

Her home was still their home, though they had long 
been men; and whenever they liked to come to her, they 
had a hearty welcome. For some years she had been ex- 
pecting to hear that they intended to make homes for them- 
selves. Her nephews told her that she was inclined to be 
a match-maker. But she said no, she was no match-maker; 
only very anxious that her future nieces should be worthy 
of her nephews. 

Olive saw no one the morning she left Barrington Court; 
Mrs. Lenhouse had taken precautions to ensure the boys 
not getting up. It was raining hard, the landscape was all 
blotted out by fog; she hardly glanced at the old house as 
she left it, nor did she look out of the carriage window dur- 
ing the drive. It was with a feeling of intense relief that 
she found herself in the train and moving out of the station. 

She had a nervous dread of seeing Colotiel Lenhouse again; 
he might even now stop her! At Winchester she looked 
out for the first time. Its empty dreariness depressed her. 
No one was to be seen, no one seemed travelling but herself; 
and where was she going] how should she ever reach a 
haven of rest? She was so tired, so utterly tired. She 
travelled alone till she was very near London, when a lady 
got into the carriage; and she took courage to ask her for 
information with regard to her journey, which her fellow- 
traveller was both able and willing to give her. 

All the afternoon and evening Mrs. Griffiths, knitting in 
her arm-chair, pondered over her nephew's letter, and specu- 
lated on the personality of her expected guest. 

It was a dripping wet day, and no visitor came to break 
in upon her thoughts. A large gray-and-white cat lay on 
the rug, but she was as contented as her mistress and never 
moved. 
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When time came to prepare for dinner, Mrs. Griffiths told 
the maid to beg the cook to delay a little; and then she sat 
in the firelight with folded hands and waited, feeling just a 
little anxious and nervous. The front door was on the other 
side of the house, so she did not hear the fly drive up, nor 
did she hear the bell. And there Olive found her sitting in 
the firelight when she was ushered in, and to her tired 
eyes the sweet-looking, high-bred old lady, with her white 
curls, in her black dress, white shawl, and old-fashioned cap, 
seemed the embodiment of peace and rest. 

"Welcome to Ivy Lodge!" she said cheerily, meeting 
Olive with outstretched hands; and at the sound of the 
kind words the girl's eyes filled with tears and her lips 
trembled. But the old lady could see none of these signs 
of emotion; she could only hear the quiet tones of the voice 
which said, "Thank you so much, so very muchl" 

" Now, my dear, dinner is waiting for us, and you must 
be hungry. Jane will show you your room," said Mrs. Grif- 
fiths briskly. And Olive followed the maid upstairs, feeling 
that she had suddenly found a home. After the many 
humiliations of the day before, it had seemed impossible 
that anyone again should speak a kind word to her. 

A cheerful fire was burning in her room, and everything 
prepared as for an honoured guest. " Does she know what 
is said of me, or must I tell her?" she thought sadly. And 
then her boxes having been uncorded for her, she decided 
that she could not dine with that beautiful old lady in travel- 
stained garments; so she put on her evening dress, the only 
one she possessed. 

She was not long in making the change, and her entry 
into the drawing-room quite startled her hostess, who had 
fallen into a doze. She looked up in wonder at the tall, 
queen-like figure in velvet and lace, and guessed her nephew's 
secret at once. 
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Nothing could be more unlike the trembling, oppressed 
girl she had pictured to herself than this stately lady, with 
her grave voice and sad eyes. No wonder Michael had 
attempted no description of her. But had he been wise in 
becoming her champion? was she worthy of his chivalry? 
what would it all lead to 1 The poor old lady had misgiv- 
ings which she tried in vain to stifle. 

During the dinner, however, she kept up the conversation 
bravely. Olive was almost too tired to talk, and her mind 
was too full of anxious thoughts to turn easily to lighter 
subjects. She kept wondering what this kind old lady 
knew of her past history. Had she heard of Colonel Len- 
house's dreadful accusation] Who was she? She had not 
mentioned Captain Keith, but to him and to his account of 
her she owed this welcome. What had he said? 

Later, when they reached the drawing-room, Mrs. Grifl&ths 
handed Olive an album, telling her that the photographs in 
it would interest her, as they had been sent by her nephew 
from St. Petersburg. 

"Your nephew! Then Captain Keith is your nephew?" 
exclaimed Olive joyfully, meeting frankly the inquiring 
glance of a pair of keen blue eyes, so like another pair that 
she wondered she had not seen the likeness before. " He 
has been so good and kind to me, I must be grateful to him 
all my life long," she added eagerly. " But did he tell you 
what is said of me — did he tell you that Colonel Lenhouse 
says I stole a five-pound note?" 

The ice was broken, Olive's voice and manner had changed 
completely. Mrs. GriflSths, watching her face, tried to read 
it again. In its bright eagerness all the sad lines had dis- 
appeared, the dark eyes spoke only of indignant protest. 

"No, my dear," said the old lady kindly, "he did not 
tell me that, he left that for you to tell me; he told me only 
about a miniature which you were accused wrongfully of 
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takiiig. Suppose joa tell me the whole story as we sit by 
the fire. I am sore yoa are too tired to work or read this 
evening. Here, pat this screen to shade your face, and come 
and sit close beside me." And she patted Olive's hand with 
a reassuring little caress. 

Olive barst into tears. She had so craved for sympathy 
and kind words through the long months she had been in 
England, and now when she least expected them they cama 

'' How good and kind you are!" she said, when in a few 
minutes she regained her composure; and at once she deter- 
mined to tell Mrs. Griflfiths everything, to hide nothing of 
the strange story of her life. 

If this dear, gentle old lady, with her white hair and beauti- 
ful face, did not believe in her, who would ? She had intended 
before telling her story to wait till she had found proofs of 
her parentage, but in justice to herself she could wait no 
longer. It was better for Mrs. Griffiths to think that she 
laboured under a delusion than to think her a thief. 

"You won't tell anybody — ^you promise you won't tell?" 
she began nervously. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Griffiths gravely, "if you trust me 
with the truth, I do not think you need fear that I should 
repeat anything you do not wisL I do not like to make 
promises in the dark." 

Olive raised impulsively the wrinkled hand she held to 
her lips. " Forgive me for asking such a promise," she said 
humbly. "But you will understand it when you hear all. 
I only hope I shall not tire you." 

" No, you need not be afraid of that, I am very anxious 
to hear your own account of yourself. You must remember, 
I only know what my nephew wrote to me yesterday in a 
great hurry." 

Olive's story was a long one. She tried to be clear in her 
statements but some of them were necessarily confused. 
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She saw the surprise and bewilderment depicted on Mrs. 
Griffith's face, and she fancied that she sometimes read incre- 
dulity. At last it came to an end. 

" You don't disbelieve me?" she said entreatingly, for the 
old lady was silent. 

" No, my dear, I don't disbelieve anything you have said ; 
but I believe you may be deceiving yourself sadly. This 
child you think you may be, probably died, as you have been 
told, many years ago. . It may be quite a fancy on your part 
that you remember that room and that drawer. You see, 
your head has been full all this time, by your own account, 
of the uncertainty regarding your own birth, and hearing 
this story it may have affected your imagination vividly. 
Imagination plays strange tricks with us. I do not doubt 
your own belief in all this for one moment . . . Now," added 
Mrs. Griffith's after a silence, which Olive did not care to 
break, " let us go over the facts again carefully. You say 
that you have letters tattooed on your arm. Did you ever 
hear that this missing child was so tattooed?" 

Olive shook her head. " I have heard so little about her; 
but I will show them to you. Then I have this miniature — 
it is like a large locket." 

"It must be strangely like those at Barrington Court," 
said Mrs. Griffiths, **or it could hardly have been mis- 
taken." 

" Yes, it must have been very like," said Olive. ** I never 
saw the miniatures at Barrington, but from what Miss 
Lenhouse said, it must be almost exactly like. Colonel 
Lenhouse said it was only * rather like.' " 

" Well, that likeness might be accounted for by its being 
by the same artist; the settings ought not, though, to be 
alike. It is a curious coincidence," said Mrs. Griffith 
thoughtfully. 

"Then there is my Bible, with what has always been 
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considered my own name in it; for when I was found 
by Mrs. Hall, I said my name was * Olive/ and my mother 
had gone by the name of * Mrs. Mac/ It belonged to 
an Olive Maclvor who lived in 1790. She might have 
been my grandmother. Then there is the packet of hair, 
a child's hair evidently, which I believe was my own; and I 
have, too, dear auntie's account of her finding me, and all she 
could remember about me, with her diary of that year. She 
wrote it not long before she died, and sealed it up for me 
to keep. I have never liked to break the seal, but she read 
it all aloud to me." 

" That will give the exact date of her finding you, no 
doubt," said Mrs. Grifl&ths, and if that agrees with other 
dates with regard to Mrs. Bethune, it will be of great 
importance, but at present we know nothing of her accident 
or death. Somebody must know what really happened, 
and the real tenor of Mr. Bethune's will. If the Lenhouses 
did not take possession of Barrington for nearly five years 
after Mr. Bethune's death, the fact proves their having no 
right to do so, but does not prove that this poor child was 
alive. It may be as you were told, that it was a very 
strange will, and that it was accounted for by a delusion of 
Mr. Bethune's on the subject of his child's death, as young 
Lenhouse said." 

"I must go to Edinburgh at once," said Olive. "I must 
try and find out who Mr. Bethune married, and I must 
inquire what people have lived there of the name of Maclvor. 
I have always felt that my mother could not willingly have 
deserted me that day." 

" You can find out Mrs. Bethune's maiden name without 
going to Edinburgh. There is a much easier way of satis- 
fying yourself on that point. You must find out who were 
Mr. Bethune's executors, and the trustees he appointed under 
his will. They would tell you at once the exact truth, and 
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give you proofs of the child's death, if such proofs exist," 
said Mrs. GTiffiths. 

" But how could I possibly find them 1 I could not ask the 
Lenhouses anything, I am so afraid of Colonel Lenhouse. 
He might say I was mad, and put me into an asylum," said 
Olive, with a little shudder. 

** That's not so easily done, my dear girl Don't alarm 
yourself on that score," answered the old lady cheerfully. 
" You must go to Somerset House and pay a shilling to see 
Mr. Bethune's will; that will give you every information." 
Mrs. Griffiths smiled at Olive's puzzled expression, and 
explained to her how easy this advice would be to follow. 

"Then you don't think I had better go to Edinburgh," 
said Olive, giving up the idea which had filled her imagina- 
tion so long, somewhat regretfully. 

"Certainly not," answered her hostess with decision. 
** To hear of little Olive Bethune you must do as I tell you. 
The great point is to find out whether she really died or no, 
and the executors can alone tell you with authority on what 
terms Mrs. Lenhouse came into the possession of her brother's 
property. You may pursue the inquiries as to your own 
parentage in Edinburgh later, but if you are Olive Bethune 
they will not be necessary. You will hear everything in 
London that you could hear there." 

" You understand now, dear Mrs. Griffiths, why I wanted 
you to promise not to tell anyone," said Olive shyly. " I 
cannot bear anybody else to know . . . and perhaps call 
me an adventuress as Colonel Lenhouse did;" and she 
coloured painfully at the remembrance of her humilia- 
tion. 

"Then my nephew knows nothing of this?" said Mrs. 
Griffiths, meeting the dark eyes, bright now with excite- 
ment, with a look of keenest inquiry. 

"Indeed no, he knows nothing. I wouldn't let him 
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hear of it for the world. You will promise now not to tell ?" 
the girl said entreatingly. 

" Yes, I will give the promise now willingly/' said Mrs. 
Griffiths with a very reassuring smfla '* No one else shall 
share your confidence, and we two will put our heads 
together and solve the riddle." 

'' Of course I don't know what Colonel Lenhouse may 
have told Captain Keith," remarked Ob've anxiously. 

"Don't trouble yourself about that, my dear. Michael 
will tell me all he knows when I ask him. You shall give 
me Mrs. Hall's account of your adoption to-morrow to read, 
and show me the miniature. I am a little tired now, and I 
think I had better have a nap, as I sometimes do of an 
evening. You go into that arm-chair opposite, and perhaps 
you will get one too. Now give me a kiss, and let your 
mind rest a little." 

And with a heart overflowing with gratitude and thank- 
fulness Olive obeyed. 



. CHAPTER XXIV. 

TWO STORIES. 

TT7HEN Keith met Colonel Lenhouse in the hunting-field 
YY the next morning, the colonel at once handed him 
back his brother's letter, remarking that Miss Maclvor had 
left Barrington by the first train. The eager interest which 
he read in Keith's face was not lost on the colonel, who 
was watching him anxiously. 

" I only hope she has friends to look after her, and I shall 
hear no more of her," continued the colonel " I think she 
is a most dangerous person, and that we, after all, escaped 
very easily with the trouble and annoyance wo have had." 
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"What do you meani" asked Keith sharply. "In what 
way do you think her dangerous ? You own that you have 
no proof of what you accuse her. She may have meant no 
harm in* going to your study. Even opening a drawer might 
have been accidental curiosity." 

Keith had wearied himself with trying to find some 
excuse for Olive's strange conduct, and was quite deter- 
mined to ask for an explanation from herself. 

"Accidental curiosity!" said the colonel, laughing scorn- 
fully. " Hullo, Keith ! you are bound to find excuses for a 
handsome woman, eh? I should have had Gerald in a 
frantic state, I suppose, if he had been here. She tried her 
hand at him too. Dangerous ! I may well call her 
dangerous ! A most designing young woman, with a head 
on her shoulders too. I suppose she knew that Gerald 
could snap his fingers at me!" 

Keith, in a white heat, could hardly control himself to 
answer carelessly, 

" You talk in riddles, colonel I suppose you mean that 
your son admired Miss Maclvor." 

"My dear fellow, what do you think I found out? — but 
only since this row began," said Colonel Lenhouse, dropping 
his voice to the most confidential tones. " I found that she 
used to encourage Gerald to spend his evenings with her up 
in the schoolroom. You know she never would come down- 
stairs. It was, to say the lieast, a most improper proceeding. 
The servants of course began to talk, and his mother got 
frightened and hurried him out of the house on a visit to his 
aunt. She very foolishly never told me of this till yester- 
day, or I should have packed off" the young lady at 
once, and we should have been spared all this trouble. I 
ought to have inquired more about her before engaging her. 
I had only one introduction to her, and that from a lady I 
knew nothing off." 

(787) s 
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'* That letter of mj brother's prores that she was what 
she represented herself to be," said Keith sternly. How he 
hated the colonel ! 

At the first opportunity he left the field, and rode back to 
Winchester; and before post-time he sat down impolsiYelj, 
and wrote to two old friends, high in place in the War 
Office, urging his claims to be sent to the Sondan. 

He must cure himself as quickly as he could, so he 
thou^t sadly. This Olive described by Colonel Lenhouse 
was not the woman he now knew he had loved, or if he 
loved her still, he must forget her. She was no wife for him. 

The following morning he received a letter from his aunt^ 
telling him of Miss Maclvor's arrival, and of her own perfect 
faith in the explanation she had given of the unhappy 
event which had led to her leaving Barrington Court Mrs- 
Griffiths said she was not at liberty to repeat Miss Maclvor^s 
statement^ adding that she distrusted the Lenhouses utterly. 
"What sort of people are they? What do you know of 
them?" she questioned. Miss Maelvor was happy and well, 
and sent " grateful remembrances." She was a very pleasant 
companion, and she thanked her nephew for his kind thought 
in sending her such a ona 

The sarcasm of the last sentence was lost on Keith. 

" Ah ! she is very bewitching," he thought sadly. " But 
it is hardly fair that I should let my poor old aunt be taken 
in if . . but why should I doubt her? I have only the 
Lenhouses' word against her. I have never given her the 
chance of explaining anything. But why should there be 
any secret? . . my aunt is shrewd enough. She is not 
often taken in." 

He went about sadly, and longed to be up and doing and 
to forget himsell The easy-going life of routine duty was a 
burden to him in his present state of mind. 

A day or two later he happened to meet Mr& Lenhouse in 
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the town. Now, Mrs. Lenhouse was exceedingly aggrieved 
at her husband's constant reproaches with regard to her 
silence about Gerald, also the house had been much dis- 
turbed since Miss Maclvor's departure — the children had 
all been in disgrace ; Cis was quite unmanageable, — and she 
dearly liked to air a grievance, but had been forbidden to 
talk. Captain Keith had already been taken into their 
confidence. She was delighted to meet him. 

" Well, you heard from the colonel, I know, that Miss 
Maclvor left us the next morning," she began. " I cannot 
tell you what I have gone through on the subject. We 
heard of a new governess to-day, but the children are so 
unhappy at having a new one. I don't know how they will 
get on with her. Dick is quite ill. He was so fond of that 
atrocious young woman ! I can call her nothing else. Do 
you know, I believe she wanted to get up a flirtation with 
Gerald. One evening when we were out, she allowed him 
to go up to the schoolroom and sit with her. Of course she 
pretended that she tried to prevent it, and told him never to 
come up again. But, as I told her, he would not have gone 
where he was not welcome ! The colonel says if he had 
heard of it he would have sent her away at once, but 
that is nonsense !" Mrs. Lenhouse had now got on her other 
grievance. " I am quite sure he would have blamed Gerald, 
and there would have been a row; but he would never have 
sent Miss Maclvor away for that. Miss Maclvor was by no 
means inclined to be found fault with meekly by him or 
anyone else. And after all, I don't see how she could have 
been blamed exactly, as it only happened once; she was 
barely civil to Gerald as far as I could see. But no doubt she 
was very sly, and I thought it wise to be on the safe side, for 
one never can tell the fancies young men may take. It has 
been a most unfortunate affair altogether, for she really 
managed the children beautifully " 
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Mrs. Lenhouse talked on till she grew breathless, and 
Keith listened eagerly. Generally Mrs. Lenhouse bored 
him to extinction. This afternoon he found her most agree- 
able, and he walked down the High Street, saying little him- 
self, but listening to every word that dropped from her lips. 

Colonel Lenhouse had lied to him. But what motive had 
he for so lying] Keith wondered in vain. He could make 
no guess at the colonel's motive, but he knew that his heart 
was much lighter that evening. 

The next morning a missive reached him from the War 
Office, with orders to be ready to start for the Soudan by a 
trooper which left England that day week. He read it 
with a sigh. 

Three days ago he would have rejoiced at receiving it, now 
he was not sure but that he had made a mistake. But there 
was no time to be lost. Of course he must see his aunt be- 
fore leaving, and an hour later he was speeding on his way 
to Devonshire. His musings on the road were not very 
definite, but he was aware of great impatience to reach 
his journey's end. His aunt would he sorry to part with 
him, and Miss Maclvor . . ? Well, he had felt the other 
day that he never cared to see her again. He was not aware 
of any such feeling now. 

Olive, sitting in the firelight ready for dinner, and waiting 
for Mrs. Griffiths to come down, was not a little startled 
when Captain Keith walked in unannounced. He had ex- 
pected to find his aunt in the room, which was rather dark, 
and Olive's exclamation of surprise first made him aware 
of her presence. 

As they shook hands she stammered something, she did 
not know what, but she meant her words for thanks; and 
Keith was not more coherent in his disclaimer of them. 

The embarrassed Ute-h-Ute which followed was on no 
more interesting topics than the weather and his journey. 



/^ 
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Then he left the room, saying that he must find his aunt and 
get ready for dinner, and Olive sank into rather a troubled 
reverie, wondering bitterly what Captain Keith had heard 
from Colonel Lenhouse, and what he believed. 

At dinner-time Mrs. Griffiths was the liveliest of the party. 
She was enchanted to see her nephew, and was too accus- 
tomed to his sudden appearances to think they needed an 
explanation. 

She watched her guests with some amusement, and a 
keen enjoyment of the joke it was, for her dear Michael to 
imagine she was stone-blind ! 

Later in the evening, at her request, Olive went to the 
piano and sang song after song, and long before the evening 
was over Keith knew that he had fallen in love with her over 
again. Or was it that now for the first time he knew that 
he really loved herl 

Olive made an excuse of feeling tired, and went early 
to bed. Mrs. Griffiths, she knew, would have much to say to 
her nephew, and she knew too that she must be the topic 
of conversation. 

She dared not trust herself to explain anything to Captain 
Keith. She could not do so honestly without telling him 
what she most wished to conceal 

What could he think of her ? He had changed towards 
her, all his old friendliness was gone. 

When Olive had left the room Captain Keith was not 
slow in usking questions. But first feeling it to be his duty, 
however odious, he conscientiously told his aunt everything 
the Lenhouses had asserted about Miss Maclvor, asking 
anxiously if this account at all tallied with her own. 

Mrs. Griffiths acknowledged that it did on certain points, 
and told the story in her own way, feeling that she did so 
rather lamely, for she was dreadfully afraid of saying too 
much. 
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"But why did she go to the study at all? The fact of 
her going there you say is true; she must have given you 
some explanation. Besides, you said in your letter you were 
not at liberty to repeat what she said. What did you mean 
by thati And why should she have opened a drawer at 
allf ' asked Keith, who, after Colonel Lenhouse's untruthful 
exaggerations the last day he saw him, had been hoping 
for some much clearer explanation of Olive's strange con-i 
duct. 

" Girls are curious, my dear boy; and she had no one to 
speak to, nothing to amuse her. She lived a most solitary 
life, the children her only companions. There was nothing 
wrong in the curiosity that took her to that room. She never 
touched anything but the books, and they interested her 
much. The drawer was one that opened with a spring. It 
opened under her hand just as Colonel Lenhouse came into 
the room. It was full of note-books and papers, a secret 
drawer which she could not be supposed to know anything of. 
She had no wish to pry into Colonel Lenhouse's affairs. She 
touched nothing. She did not put her hand into the drawer. 
Your friend the colonel behaved very brutally, and at once 
accused her of stealing a five-pound note. Naturally the poor 
child was dreadfully frightened, and found it difficult to de- 
fend herself." 

Mrs. Griffiths had arranged in her own mind the details 
of this explanation more than once. They were all quite 
true as far as they went, and she felt that she had been 
imprudent ever to have hinted at a mystery. "Women are 
curious, my dear," she said afterwards to Olive, " but my ex- 
perience teaches me that they are by no means so inquisitive 
as men!" 

" That fellow Lenhouse with his pompous airs is a black- 
guard, I believe. I have proved him to be a liar. There is 
something or other at the bottpm of all this, but I don't 
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know what," ^aid Keith angrily; and then he proceeded to 
tell his aunt of the discrepancies between the colonel's and 
his wife's statements. 

Mrs. Griffiths had heard from Olive of the episode of 
Gerald's visit to the schoolroom, and was as indignant as 
her nephew at the injustice of the colonel's insinuations. 

She questioned him as to what he knew of the Len- 
houses, sapng she had heard from Olive that they had 
spent some years in India. 

But Keith could tell her no more than she already knew 
— the colonel had spent some years of his life in India; 
Mrs. Lenhouse had inherited the property from a half- 
brother, everything being settled on her eldest son. The 
colonel was supposed to be living very carefully, and to be 
putting by for his younger children. He was rather a 
popular man than otherwise in his county. 

There was something queer about Mrs. Lenhouse's brother. 
He had quarrelled with his wife, and had made a very curious 
will The story of the missing heiress did not appear to. have 
reached him, and Mrs. Griffiths was careful not to arouse 
any curiosity by her questions. ' 

"What does Miss Maclvor intend to do nowl Does she 
intend to remain in England?" Keith asked, speaking as 
carelessly as he could. 

" Miss Maclvor will stay with me for the present, my 
dear Michael. You know I have long wished for a com- 
panion, and as she is not disagreeable to you, I hope it will not 
be as objectionable as you imagined it would be not to find 
me alone," replied the old lady dryly. " A companion will 
be very useful to me," she continued. "For instance, I 
have long wished to pay a little visit to London. I have 
some business to do there, and some old friends I should 
like to see again. A servant is an inconvenience; I want 
somebody to go about with me. Directly the weather is 
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more settled Miss Maclvor and I shall st%^ off on this 
little trip." 

"Really, you don't mean to say sol" and the joyful ring 
in his voice was not lost on his aunt. " Then do come up 
at once, it was quite warm to-day. . . I am very glad, 
very thankful as you like her, hot to leave you alone, dear 
aunt Mary ! " he went on, stumhling somewhat in his sen- 
tences. And then he told her of his appointment^ and of 
the necessity of his leaving England within a week. 

Mrs. Griffiths was very much disturhed by the unlooked- 
for news. But her nephew did not tell her that he had pressed 
for the appointment. And being a soldier's wife herself, the 
call to active service came to her as the simple call of duty, 
not to be lamented over with many words. Besides, the blow 
fell more lightly than it would have done a few days before; 
for her head and heart were very full of Olive's story, and 
the shrewd old lady never for a moment doubted the feelings 
which had prompted her nephew to send her the guest who 
was each day becoming dearer to her. Only, she determined 
that she would not force his confidence. She would ask no 
questions, and let events take their course. 

" It would be such a good plan for you to come up now," 
continued Keith, pressing his point. "I must be in town for 
three or four days. Let us be together. It will be great 
cheer for me to have you there, and I can at least look after 
you till I go." 

It required some self-control -on Mrs. Griffith's part not to 
talk over with her nephew the strange story her guest had 
unfolded. Olive had shown her the marks on her arm, 
which she had made out to be distinctly an " O " and a " B," 
though the latter letter was not quite perfect. She had ex- 
amined the miniature and the Bible, and read through Mrs. 
Hall's diary, and her written statement of the circumstances 
under which she had adopted her. Mrs. Hall, in the latter, 
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had taken a loving delight in setting down many of the 
childish sayings, which struck her at the time as giving some 
clue to her parentage. And as she had read these Mrs. 
GriflBiths had grown less sceptical. All seemed to tally so 
strangely with the account Olive had heard at Barrington of 
the sudden flight of the mother and child. 

"Michael has such good judgment, it's a pity I cannot 
talk it all over with him," she thought regretfully. 

Olive had it pointed out to her with suppressed excitement, 
that the date of Mrs. Hall's finding her differed only by one 
day from the one she remembered on the tablet in Barring- 
ton church, recorded as that of Mrs. Bethune's death, and 
therefore it exactly agreed with Mrs. HalFs account of the 
child's having been left by her mother the evening before. 
And the old lady grew almost as excited as Olive herself. 

" We'll go up to London together, my dear, directly the 
weather is warmer," she had exclaimed with decision. "You 
shall take care of me, and I will take care of yoa" 

Michael Keith and his aunt talked to, what was considered 
by the latter, a very late hour, and before they parted for 
the night it had been decided between them that they should 
meet in London, and stay together at an hotel which Keith 
recommended. 

He had to return to Winchester the next day, which would 
allow the ladies one for their preparations, then on the 
following evening he would meet them at Paddington 
Station. 

He would thus spend his last few days with them, and 
Mrs. Griffiths explained that she should probably stay on in 
London till the following week, which would take them 
into May. She wanted to see some pictures. Miss Mac- 
Ivor would be a delightful companion for a little sight- 
seeing. 

" Do the Lenhouses know that she is with me, Michael ?" 
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asked the old lady abruptly, as her nephew followed her up- 
stairs. 

''I have said nothing. I don't know what she may 
have said," replied Keith. 

" She gave them this address, that horrid man insisted on 
it, but she did not mention my name.-* Would they be 
likely to know it 1" 

" I think not. I don't think I ever mentioned it." 

" That's just as well," said the old lady with satisfaction. 
" I mistrust that colonel of yours." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE COURSE- OF TRUE LOVE. 



OLIVE'S surprise was great the next morning, when on 
coming down to breakfast she heard from Mrs. 
Griffiths that Captain Keith had already started on his 
return journey to Winchester, and still greater when she 
heard of the decision Mrs Griffiths had come to, to go to 
London on the following day. The reason for so doing 
gave her a pang. So he was going abroad — he was going 
into danger, and perhaps she should never see him again ! 

" You see, my dear," explained Mrs. Griffiths. " It will 
be a great pleasure to me to see Michael these last days, 
and though he will be very busy we shall have him with us 
of an evening. And then arriving in London, we should 
find him at the station, and he will be easier about me than 
he otherwise would. He does not like my being in London 
without him, so he says, though he thinks you'll take good 
car") of me. Then he will arrange with a friend to look 
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after us a little when he is gone, and to see us off. I own 
that I am not fond of a London railway-station. It is one 
of those places where I acknowledge that a man is of great 
use. Then, my dear, when he has left us, we will do our 
business quietly." 

Olive was too busy and excited all day packing for Mrs. 
Griffiths to think much; but she was aware that new 
thoughts, new hopes, new longings, had taken possession 
of her. Her life, which had seemed so sad and lonely only 
a few days ago, had been transformed as with a sudden ray 
of sunshine. 

She told her kind hostess that she felt as if she were 
dreaming, and feared she should awake and find herself 
again at Barrington. She would willingly forget there was 
such a place if she might only stay at Ivy Lodge, and the 
old lady assured her she should so stay if her inquiries 
proved useless. 

She had one reminder of the past, in a fiinny, affectionate 
little letter in pencil from Cis, posted without a stamp. He 
said that Dick was ill, and could not write himself, and 
that he was to go to the seaside; that he was very glad he 
was going. They did not like their new governess. ** She 
is not one bit like you," wrote Cis. " I hate her, and I am 
going to school after the holidays. I am sorry Dick can't 
come too. Janet's very cross, and says she will go to 
school too." It was a pathetic little letter, in its ill-spelling 
and warm expressions of love, and Olive was grieved to 
think she might not answer it — ^grieved, too, to think of her 
dear Dick in his suffering and solitude. 

But it could not be helped. Some day, she told herself, 
with a thrill of exhilaration, she might be able to prove to 
her " dear boys " how grateful she was for their champion- 
ship. 

The. joumev to London was safely accomplished the next 
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day, and they found Captain Keith waiting for them at 
Paddington Station. 

It was a delightful novelty to Olive to be again taken 
care of, to be again an object of solicitude, to be petted and 
watched over, and as the hours of these pleasant days 
passed on she lost her reserve, and was to Keith much as 
she had been at former meetings— frank, friendly, and sym- 
pathetic; while he, if different (as she sometimes told her- 
self), was different with a pleasant difference. What was 
it? 

And so the days passed on only too qxdckly for all of 
them. Keith was very busy preparing for his journey; 
but still he managed to be a good deal with his aunt and 
Olive. All the evenings he was with them — and very 
pleasant these evenings were, spent talking over the fire. 
For Mrs. Griffiths yras afraid of going out at night; nor had 
either of them any wish to go into the crowd, which was 
now making London gay. 

The last evening Keith had come home very late, and 
had not given the minute account of his doings that he 
usually did. It was only when Olive had gone to bed — 
which she always did rather early, that the aunt and 
nephew might be alone together — that Mrs. Griffiths, 
finding him silent and absent, began to question him as 
to how he had spent the afternoon. 

"I have been making my will. Aunt Mary,*' he said 
rather nervously, " and I want to tell you about it. Only 
I knew it would surprise you." 

"Surprise mel Not at all, my dear boy; it is what 
everyone should do," said the old lady cheerfully; though 
she was aware of a twinge of pain, as her thoughts flew in 
spite of herself to possible contingencies. 

" Yes, yes; but I wish to tell you that I have left every- 
thing to Olive Maclvor. and I don't know what you will 
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think of it," continued her nephew, with an evident effort 
to calm his voice to the commonplace. 

" I want you to promise to explain everything to poor 
old Bob, if there is ever any reason for such explanation. 
I know, dear Aunt Mary, you will . . You see you 
do not want money, nor does Bob; and if anything happens 
to me I know you will give him my share. You have 
never made any secret about your will, like the kind, good 
auntie you are!" 

As he spoke he bent his head and kissed one of the 
wrinkled hands which lay on the arm of the old lady's 
chair, and the other was instantly laid as in blessing on the 
head so bent. 

" My dear, dear boy," said his aunt softly, and he knew 
that her tears were falling, " you must not talk like this, or 
I shall lose all my courage. . . But you did not imagine, 
did you, that I have not guessed your love for Olive — that 
you threw dust in your old auntie's eyes, eh]" 

"My old auntie is always so tembly sharp-sighted that 
I have never all my life succeeded in deceiving her. I have 
often tried," he replied with a laugh, in which the old lady 
joined. "Yes, it is quite true," he went on. "I love 
Olive Maclvor, though I did not know how much till the 
other day, when she was in trouble; and I could not go 
away thinking she was in the world dependent on her own 
exertions or the kindness of others — penniless or nearly so. 
You say «he has about a thousand pounds in the funds. 
With my five thousand she will at any rate be provided 
for if — if I don't come home. If I do, I intend to ask her 
to be my wife." 

"And you will go away without speaking to her?" said 
his aunt in some surprise. 

"Yes," he answered firmly. "I have thought it over 
well; I fancy I have thought of little else these last few 
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dajs, and I have determined to wait Yon see, she might 
refuse me, or — Well, why should I sadden her life) If 
I did not return she is happy and safe with yoa She has 
seen no one yet, positively no one. I am ten years her 
senior. Why, she might accept me out of sheer gratitude. 
She exaggerates strangely what little kindness I have shown 
her. . . No, I have quite determined to wait I may 
not be away many months. I think myself we shall all 
soon be home again." 

"Well, perhaps you are right, Michael," said his aunt 
musingly; *^but fifty years ago I don't think I should have 
liked your uncle to have gone away without speaking to 
me, though those three years of waiting for him while he 
was in India were anxious years enougL" 

At two o'clock the following afternoon Captain Keith 
had to catch a train which would take him to Portsmouth. 

All the morning Olive waited on him, doing little scraps 
of needlework, which his aunt's failing eyesight made it 
impossible for her to undertake; and as she stitched away, 
almost in silence, she felt how pleasant such work was, and 
she longed to express all the gratitude she felt in her heart. 
But was it gratitude alone 1 No, she knew it was not, 
and she told herself she was proud to own that she loved 
him. 

Only once had she been able to thank him for the kind- 
ness which had given her a friend and a home; and then 
she felt that she had done it lamely, for the right words 
would not come, and he had so evidently disliked being 
thanked that she had never recurred to the subject again. 

Now, she told herself, she would be able to show her 
gratitude by her devotion to his aunt, whom he loved with 
a son's affection. And what happier task could she find 
than sucli devotion) Somehow the dreams and aspirations 
which had been paramount in her mind for months had all 
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faded into obscurity. Did she really care as much as she 
once thought, to find out the secret of her birth 1 

Mrs. Griffiths was to go to the station with her nephew* 
that she might have some last words with him. To Olive 
adieu must be said before he left the hotel; and Keith 
schooled himself to positive coldness, so afraid was he of 
betraying himself. 

A hearty, somewhat lingering, handshake, a commenda- 
tion of his aunt to her care, and he had hurried out of the 
room, and followed Mrs. Griffiths downstairs to the cab 
which was waiting for them. 

Left to herself, her sense of loss, the knowledge of how 
her heart was aching, came to poor Olive with a crushing 
weight, and she threw herself on the sofa, hiding her face 
in the cushions. Her eyes were tearless. What right had 
she to weep 1 But oh, how lonely she felt in her misery ! 
How much she cared for him, and he would never know 
it ! And now he was gone, and perhaps she should never, 
never see him again! 

Just as he was stepping into the cab Keith asked his 
aunt if she had taken a letter which had arrived for him at 
lunch-time, and which he had not opened. 

No, she said; she had left it on the mantelpiece. 

"Til get it; I won't be a minute!" he exclaimed, and he 
rushed upstairs again. 

In her misery Olive had heard nothing till the voice she 
had learned to love spoke her name in quick, passionate tones : 

"Olive, Olive!" 

She sprang up in bewilderment, her face was very white 
and sad, and her voice trembled. 

** Yes, Captain Keith. Can I do anything?" 

And then she suddenly realized that his arms were round 
her. 

" My darling, say you love me : say vou will be mjr wife 
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when I come back Say it quickly, for I mnst go!" he 
exclaimed passionately. 

" Yes, yes," said OUve; " oh, yes, I love you!" And then 
many kisses were rained on her willing lips, and she felt 
for a few short seconds so happy that the sorrow of the 
parting was quite lost, quite forgotten. 

"My darling, I must go. I dare not miss this train." 
A few more kisses, a few more broken words of love, a 
lingering embrace, and he was gone. 

Olive rushed, with her face full of happy love though 
her eyes were dim with tears, to the window, and watched 
him spring into the cab, and she 'did not take her eyes from 
it till she lost sight of it down Park Lane. 

He was gone, but she was too happy to grieve yet. Did 
he not love her? was she not his promised wifel She felt 
as if no other woman in the world had ever been so happy 
before. 

" Well, if you are not late, Michael, I shall be surprised. 
What a mistake it is not to give yourself more time," said 
Mrs. Griffiths. "Was not the letter on the mantel-piece? 
I am sure I saw it there." 

"The letter! What letter?" repeated her nephew ab 
sently; and then she glanced at his face, and read the strong 
emotions written on it, and was sOent 

" Oh, I remember," he said presently. " No, dear Aunt 
Mary, I did not find the letter. You must post it to me 
to-night. I did not look for it — There ! don't laugh at 
me. I could not help it All my good and wise resolutions 
have gone to the winds. Olive has promised to be my wife ! " 

Long before they reached the station Mrs. Griffiths was 
sorely tempted again to tell Olive's secret. Nothing but 
her promise restrained her; for it seemed to her as if now 
her nephew had a right to know everything. 

" You will Uike care of her for me, I know. Aunt Mary," 
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were some of his last words, to be repeated with smiles 
among her tears on her return to Olive, whom she found 
waiting for her in a fever of expectation. 

" Say you are glad, dear Mrs. Griffiths. Say you will 
love me too," whispered Olive. 

" Yes, my dear, I am very glad indeed. I think you and 
Michael will suit each other admirably. Don't imagine 
that the old woman has been quite blind. Now, I suppose 
I must give you all his messages. Will you have them all 
at once or one each day, that they may last the longer 1" 
said the kind old lady, kissing her affectionately. "That 
nephew of mine certainly has the knack of putting off 
things till the last minute. There is that letter; he did 
not take it after all. It must be posted to him at once. 
Will you redirect it?" 

" Then he came back for that," said Olive, colouring hotly. 
" And oh, do you lihink — do you think it was only because 
he saw I was so — so miserable?" 

Olive had begun her sentence impulsively, hardly know- 
ing how she should end it. She knew that she did not 
really doubt Michael Keith's lova 

" You want to be assured again that he loves you, silly 
child," said the old lady smiling. " I think you may feel 
perfectly satisfied on that score. Last night, niy dear, he 
told me that nothing would induce him to ask you to be 
his wife till his return to England, fearing he might bring 
you anxiety and sorrow. He was afraid, too, you might 
accept him from some mistaken feeling of gratitude; but 
he has made a will leaving you all he possesses. There, 
my dear; I ought not to have told you that, but I made no 
promise to be silent." 

"I am glad you told me," said Olive, deeply moved. 

"I have been thinking that it was not possible he should 

love me as much as I love him." 

(787) r 
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Then Mrs. Griffiths told her how hard she had found it 
not to tell her nephew of the quest which had brought them 
to London 

" Then you do really believe I am Olive Bethune, dear 
Mrs. Griffiths]" said Olive with a smile of triumph. "You 
do not think, as you did at first, that I may have made a 
mistake? But do you think that he will care? I have been 
thinking this afternoon that I care no more about it." 

"JjTe means Michael, of course, and that is a most lover- 
like sentiment," said Mrs. Griffiths smiling; " but I assure 
you that in years to come you will both think Barrington 
Court of some little importance. So, my dear, our inquiry 
shall begin at once. I have a most unchristian-like desire to 
punish that Colonel Lenhouse, who I think behaved very 
badly. I believe myself that he was very much frightened, 
and wished to silence you." 

The next day Mrs. Griffiths and Olive 'drove to Somerset 
House, and together pondered over Mr. Bethune's wilL 
The legal verbiage puzzled Olive, and Mra Griffiths had 
often to come to her help. 

It was soon clear to them both that the child Olive 
Bethune was not dead when her father made his will, or 
that he did not know of her death, also that no proofs of it 
had been forthcoming through the years which were to 
elapse, if such proofs were not found, before Mrs. Lenhouse 
came into possession ; also that the subsequent finding of the 
child, after these years of waiting, was carefully provided for. 

Olive looked in vain for any mention of Mrs. Bethune's 
maiden name. 

Three trustees and executors were appointed — Henry 
Jervoise, Hugh Lock, and Anthony Dodington. And Olive 
told Mrs. Griffiths of the kind old squire, and his remarks on 
her likeness to a friend who was dead. She had never had 
a chance of speaking to him after that night of the ball 
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The first-named trustee was appointed sole guardian of 
the child if found. 

" That's the gentleman we must go to," said Mrs. Griffiths 
with decision. " This Mr. Jervoise, if he is alive, must know 
everything. He was evidently Mr. Bethune's legal adviser, 
no doubt also a personal friend. The first thing to do now 
is to find out his address." 

It seemed wonderful to Olive that the difficulties she had 
thought so much of were so easy of solution. 

Mr. Jervoise's address was easily discovered, and Mrs. 
Griffiths wrote to make an appointment for an interview on 
the following day, 

" We shall know everything by this time to-morrow, my 
dear," she said as she closed her letter. But the post had 
just brought one from Portsmouth, and Olive hardly heard 
her. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



A STEADFAST FRIEND 



A LETTER from Mr. Jervoise the following morning 
fixed the hour of the interview, and by the time Mrs. 
Griffiths and Olive arrived at his office it would be difficult 
to say which lady was the more excited. 

Ushered into a large, handsomely-furnished room, they 
found Mr. Jervoise awaiting them — a small, active-looking 
man, grown a little gray, a little bald, but as full of vigour 
as on that day when Edward Bethune had in that same 
room unfolded the story of his quarrel with his wife. 

" I don't think I have the pleasure of knowing you," he 
said, turning to Mrs. Griffiths; "but your daughter's face is 
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very familiar to me, though I do not remember the name," 
he added as he placed chairs for his visitors. 

" That young lady is not my daughter, and I don't think 
you have seen her before, though you may remember some- 
body like her if you search the past," said Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Jervoise looked puzzled, and then shook his head, 
and waited to hear the motive of the ladies' visit 

There was a pause. All Olive's anxiety had come back. 
She looked imploringly at Mrs. Griffiths, who had promised 
to speak for her. 

" We have come to ask you a question, Mr. Jervoise," 
said the old lady, trying hard not to appear nervous. 
" You were one of the executors of the late Mr. Bethune's 
will, and appointed guardian of his child. Was that child's 
death ever certified ? Had you any proofs of it, and if so, 
when did it take place]" 

"Ah!" said the lawyer cautiously, "you have heard that 
sad story;" and he glanced at Olive. 

" Does that mean that you wish to know what we have to 
say before you answer my question?" said Mrs. Griffiths 
smiling. 

"Well, yes," said the lawyer. "It means that I must 
wait to answer your question till I see good reason to do so. 
The story is such an old one, and it only interests the persons 
concerned; they only have a right to ask for proofs." 

Mrs. Griffiths at once took from the bag which Olive 
handed her a letter, and began to read Mrs. Hall's statement, 
with the date given, of her finding the deserted child in 
Chelsea, and her reasons for believing that there was some 
mystery connected with her. 

As she read, Mr. Jervoise's face grew full of interest and 
excitement 

After the first few sentences Mrs. Griffiths stopped and 
explained that she also had the diary of that year written 
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by this lady, who was now dead, and she also explained 
under what circumstances the statement she was reading 
had been written. Then she begged Olive to give, herself, a 
sketch of her life as she remembered it, and all the cir- 
cumstances which led her to believe that she was Olive 
Bethune. 

Olive told her story well and clearly, never faltering until 
she was obliged to explain the position Colonel Len house 
had found her in, and of the accusations he had made. Was 
it possible that Mr. Jervoise too might think her a thief and 
an adventuress 1 

Hitherto she had touched but lightly on the strange 
fancies and recollections which had puzzled her all the time 
she was at Barrington Court. Now she told the story of her 
fixed impression with regard to the doll which had been pro- 
mised her and had afterwards been put into some drawer in 
the book-case. 

She described her secret visits to the study, her search for 
this drawer, and her final success in finding it just as Colonel 
Lenhouse had entered the room. She went on to describe 
his angry threats and the accusations which had frightened 
her. 

At the first mention of the doll, Olive, who was watching 
Mr. Jervoise's face, fearing to read some incredulity, saw it 
change from its look of eager interest to one of astonished, 
delighted conviction. 

"In that drawer there was found a doll!" he exclaimed. 
** I found it there myself with Colonel Lenhouse. He cannot 
fail to remember the circumstance, though it happened just 
after he took possession of the house. I brought it away 
at his request to give to my youngest daughter. Now, 
Miss Bethune, will you show me the miniature you have 
spoken of?" 

The name had sHpped out unawares. * * I beg your pardon." 
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added the lawyer. " Yoa may have a right to that name or 
no. I must not give it yoa again though, till I have other 
proofs of your identity. By what name have you been 
hitherto known]" 

"Maclvor," said Olive. "Oh, do tell me if— if Mr. 
Bethune married a Miss Maclvor? I have been thinking of 
going to Edinburgh to find that out" 

" No, he married a Miss Blanche Wilson; but her mother 
was a Miss Maclvor." Mr. Jervoise's tones were by no 
means as calm as they had been. 

" Here is this Bible," said Mrs. Griffiths, taking from the 
bag the little worn volume with silver clasps. "See the 
date and inscription." Mr. Jervoise read it, and then held 
out his hand for the mmiature, and Olive told him of the 
mistake made at Barrington and all the pain it had 
caused her. 

" This is not an old miniature," said Mr. Jervoise as he 
examined it critically. " This was a likeness taken of little 
Olive Bethune. The dress was copied from one of the old 
miniatures at the Court, one, I think, of Bethune's grand- 
mother. I know the artist well; I saw him only last week; 
you will find his initials, 'A. A.' — Alfred Allen, — in the 
comer if you look closely. Mrs. Bethune took away this 
likeness with her, we know. And yes, I own," he added, 
glancing keenly at Olive, " that I trace a likeness to you in 
it; also I will acknowledge that you bear a wonderful like- 
ness to my poor friend's wife, which puzzled me when I first 
saw you." 

"Then you do believe me?" exclaimed Olive in great 
excitement "And the child never died, or you have no 
proof of her death?" 

" No, I will admit that we have no proof of the death 
of Edward Bethune's child. Every stone was turned to find 
some trace of her, but with no success," said Mr. Jervoise 
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gravely. " But one other proof is wanting before I, for one, 
can believe in your identity with her." 

His face was full of suppressed excitement, and Olive saw 
he was by no means as calm as he pretended to be. She 
was thoughtful a minute. Had she any other proof to offer? 
Then her face lighted up. 

"How stupid of me," she exclaimed, "not to tell you 
before that I have two letters tattooed on my right arm! 
One is an * O,' the other I have always believed was meant 
for a *B,' but it is not quite perfect." 

"Then!" exclaimed Mr. Jervoise, getting up and coming 
towards her with outstretched hands, " I do not see why I 
should doubt any longer that I have the happiness of seeing 
my old friend's lost child, my ward too, though you are 
beyond my guardianship, for you were of age last year. 
Miss Bethune." 

Olive shook hands heartily with her father's old friend. 
She was deeply moved, and longed to ask the many ques- 
tions which had so often troubled her. Now, at last, she 
should hear particulars of the death of the mother, the 
sense of whose devoted love had never left her; but she 
must wait, she could not speak now. 

Mrs. Griffiths came to her rescue, and began telling Mr. 
Jervoise of their visit the previous day to Somerset House, 
questioning him as to the conditions of the will, and from 
that she went on to speak of Colonel Lenhouse's treatment 
of Olive. 

" Of course, I do not know if Colonel Lenhouse told any- 
one of the finding of that doll, and therefore I really be- 
lieved it possible that you might have heard the story and 
made it an excuse for being in his study, or that you were a 
deliberate impostor; but after what was said, had he wished 
honestly to find out the truth, he would, I should have 
thought, have made some further inquiries. The threats he 
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lued go much against him," said Mr. Jervoisfc "Does ho 
know," ho continued, "that j-oa are likely to try to make 
your assertion good. Miss Bethnne?" 

"No, he knows nothing; I was much too afraid to say 
anything more. I was afraid he would pnt me into an 
asylum, as he said that I was mad. Besides, he says 
still, yon know, that I stole that five-poond note," replied 
OUve. 

" A veiy cruel accasation," said Mr. Jerv4Hse indignantly. 
"Does he know where yon are now, and that you have 
found a friend in Mn. Griffiths T" 

" X<^ he knows nothing, but that I have gone into Devon- 
shira He made me give him the address." 

" Then I think onr wisest plan," retimed Mr. Jervoise, 
"will be to say nothing; in fact, to keep onr own counsel 
nntQ we have collected every link in the chain of evidence 
whkh will prove you beyond a doabt to be Olive Bethnna 
\ow, teU me," he continaed, — "this Mr. and Mrs. HaU 
yon say are both dead. When and where did they die?" 

" Mr. Uall in St Petersbo^ in 1878— he is still well 
remembered there; and Mia. Hall last year in Paris. She 
died at a friend's house, who heard all the stoiy from her, 
and who now lives at Aries. I correspond with her. ^e 
knows I intended to try to find ont who I was before I left 
Paris." 

" And was there no one else — no servant, for instance, 
-who can remember the fact of your being fonnd as yon 
describe I" asked Jervoise. 

" Yes, oh, yes !" said Ohve eagerly. " If she is still alive, 
there is Maria, who was Mrs. Hall's maid and my nurse till 
the first year we were in St. Petetsbni^ when sin married 

1 English MMchman — his name was Williams. He was 

achman to one of the princes. I wrote to tell her of Mrs. 
Hall's death, but never heard from her sinca The prince 
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her husband was with, used to go to Germany and Italy, and 
she went too; but I think she could be found." 

" Well, we must try to communicate with her at once," 
said Jervoise. " A living witness would be of great value. 
Can you think of anyone elsel" 

"No; but of course there are people in St Petersburg, 
and even I suppose at Odessa, who remember me as a child 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hall. But I was always called their niece; 
I don't think they ever talked about me to anyone." 

" The nurse who was in the house when you were taken 
away from Barrington died very shortly afterwards," con- 
tinued Mr. Jervoise. " She with myself and one other alone 
knew of the tattoo marks. She had seen them. I have a 
drawing of them, and a description written by your father." 

Then Olive told Mr. Jervoise of her visit to the keeper's 
cottage, and of the former nursemaid's account of the child's 
disappearance, which had first led her to think that she had 
found a clue to her own parentage. 

"And she said nothing of letters on the child's arm?" 
questioned Jervoise. 

" Nothing whatever. But she did not seem satisfied about 
her death. She was very anxious to hear how it happened, 
and she spoke of a man called James Stagg who was her 
own uncle, who had been butler at Barrington, and who 
would know, she thought, all about the child's death. She 
said he was now a greengrocer in London. At one time I 
thought I would look for him." 

" James Stagg I know very well," exclaimed Mr. Jervoise, 
" though I have not seen him for the last five years, when, 
strange to say, he came to me with a story which I noted 
down at the time, wishing much I had come across it before." 
Mr. Jervoise opened his desk and turned over the pages of 
a note-book. 

" It seems," he continued, " that Stagg had married the 
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year before, a widow, a certain Mrs. Todd, and one day 
accidentally relating to her the strange story of the disap- 
pearance of his late master's child. She assured him that at 
the date that Mrs. Bethune left her home she was living 
near Newport Market Refuge (she was sure it was on a day 
the end of January or the beginning of February, she had 
some good reason, I forget what, for remembering the date), 
and a very tall handsome lady, with a child dressed as a boy, 
had, seeing her at the door of her shop, asked her where she 
could find a lodging. She had a room to let, and she had 
taken them in. She had always thought the lady was hiding 
from someone, for she seldom went out, and when she did 
so she wore spectacles, which she did not seem to require in 
the house. This lady had lived on in her house, making her 
very regular payments, until the end of the following August, 
when Mrs. Todd and her husband becoming bankrupt she 
had left them. . She did not know where she went, but she 
believed she must have gone to the neighbourhood of Chel- 
sea, as she was quite sure she had one day seen her in that 
direction; but to her surprise, the child, which she said she 
also recognized, was dressed as a girL She had followed 
her some way wishing to speak to her, but had lost sight of 
her, and had never seen her again. 

** Before leaving her house, this lady, whom she had grown 
very fond of, had given her as a keepsake — a little old- 
fashioned brooch of no particular value, and which Stagg 
could not remember over seeing his mistress wear, but he 
discovered the letters *B. W.' scratched inside, which initials 
he knew to have been Mrs. Bethune's before her marriage. 
The faithful fellow was very excited over this story, and he 
had come to me without any delay. He was firmly per- 
suaded that he had, at last, come on a trace of his missing 
mistress and her child, for the guard of the train who that 
day had taken the tickets at Waterloo had noticed a tall lady 
answering exactly to the description of Mrs. Bethune, only 
she was accompanied by a little boy.'' 
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**Ah! you will see when you read through Mrs. Hallos 
account of me," exclaimed Olive, " that I used to puzzle her 
much by saying that I * used to be Willie,' and that I did 
not * like being a boy,' and I. have a quantity of long fair 
hair which was found with the other things." 

" Willie was the name Mrs. Stagg said the little boy went 
by," said Mr. Jervoise turning to the pocket-book " I do 
not think there can be any doubt but that this is another 
link in the chain of evidence." 

Mr. Jervoise now gave Olive a short sketch of the terrible 
accident which caused her mother's death, and of the nature 
of the injuries which made it impossible for her to inform 
anyone of her child's whereabouts. 

Both Mrs. Griffiths and Olive shed teais over the tragic 
story. 

" I always felt, I always knew that my mother did not 
desert me willingly," said Olive. " As a child, when I first 
began to think about it at all, I used to be so miserable at 
the idea of people thinking that possible." 

" Mrs. Todd's lodger called herself Mrs. Jones," remarked 
Mr. Jervoise. " Was that the name your mother went by 
in the house at Chelsea?" 

" No, she called herself Mrs. Mac," replied Olive sadly. 

" She was painfully anxious to hide herself, and till after 
her death no real search began," said Mr. Jervoise. " But 
it was no doubt the accident of your being taken to Russia 
which entirely baffled us later. The most important witness 
will be Mrs. Hall's maid. Do you still know an address in 
St. Petersburg to write to her?" 

Hereupon Mrs. Griffiths explained that her nephew, Mr. 
Keith, would be able to make the necessary inquiries, and 
put Mr. Jervoise in communication with this woman, if she 
were to be found. She and Olive had agreed that no men- 
tion of the engagement to Captain Keith should be made to 
anyone, until Olive had fully established her right to her 
name and iuheritanca 
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" Then there is the Mrs. Cripps who lived in the house in 
Chelsea. She would remember all about me. She was not 
an old woman, and may still be alive," remarked Oliva 

"She must be looked for at once," said Mr. Jervoise. 
" Finding her we should find another link for our chain. I 
have no misgivings, Miss Bethune; but you must leave with 
me all these records of the past, and I will ensure their safe- 
keeping." 

It was agreed that, as the necessary inquiries must take 
some time, and as, till they were completed, it was wiser to 
give no hint of Olive's claims, she and Mrs. Griffiths should 
return at once to Ivy Lodge, holding themselves ready to 
return to London any day Mr. Jervoise thought advisable. 

While driving back to their hotel, Olive gave a sudden 
exclamation of something like dismay. 

" What is the matter, my dear]" questioned Mrs. Griffiths, 
as a hansom passed them. 

" That was Colonel Lenhouse in that cab, and he saw me, 
I am sure. I am so glad that we are going home to-morrow," 
she explained with a little shudder. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 

IF Olive was alarmed at the sight of Colonel Lenhouse, he 
was far more alarmed when he recognized her in a cab 
in Oxford Street. He had passed her so quickly that he 
had not been able to see whom she was with, but he did not 
think it likely that she was alone. Had she lied to him, 
and was the Devonshire address only a blind] 

He had only come up to London for the day, but before 
leaving he sent a return telegram addressed to the post- 
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master at Kingsbridge, asking who lived at Ivy Lodge, and 
whether a Miss Maclvor had lately arrived there. No harm, 
he argued, could be done in asking the question. The 
answer from the postmaster told him that Mrs. Griflfiths 
lived at Ivy Lodge. That a Miss Maclvor was staying 
with her. That both ladies were away for a few days. 

The following morning the colonel rode into Winchester, 
telling his wife that he was going to call on Keith. On his 
way to the barracks he met Captain Roberts, and heard 
from him, with not a little surprise, of Keith's sudden depar- 
ture for the Soudan. 

" The lucky dog asked for an appointment and got it at 
once," explained Roberts. " I heard from him from Ports- 
mouth yesterday. He was just going off." 

"Do you know if he has any relations in Devonshire T* 
asked the colonel with a sudden suspicion. 

" Yes, he has an old aunt he goes to see sometimes. He 
will come into money from her by and by. He is very fond 
of the old lady, and went straight down to see her when he 
heard of this," answered Captain Roberts, who thought he 
was doing his friend a good turn by speaking cheerfully of 
his prospects. Of course the old lady would leave him some- 
thing. Colonel Lenhouse had the reputation of being keen 
that his daughters should marry men of good fortune. 

"Does she live at Kingsbridge?" asked the colonel care- 
lessly. 

" I don't know. I forget the name of the place, if I ever 
heard it; but it is somewhere in South Devon, not far from 
Plymouth, I fancy," replied Roberts. 

" But of course he had to be in London to get his traps 
together before starting," said the colonel, with an air of 
conviction which amused Captain Roberts, and made him 
think he took a very great interest in Keith. 

"Yes, he came back from Devonshire and went up to 
town the following day. I wanted to go up with him, but 
he said he should be with his aunt, so I thought I should 
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be in the way. The old lady is very fond of him, I fancy, 
and no doubt somewhat exacting," explained Eoberta 

Colonel Lenhouse turned his horse's head, and rode home 
in a white heat of anger and fear. Miss Maclvor had out- 
witted him. She bad somehow managed to communicate 
with Keith; it was with his aunt she had found a refuge. 
But then, how explain his volunteering for the Soudan ? For 
he had so volunteered, and if he had the intention of bring- 
ing her forward as a claimant to Barrington Court, he surely 
would not have left England? 

The colonel found it very difficult to decide what he 
should do next. He felt that he had held a trump card and 
thrown it away. Why had he not prosecuted her for theft at 
once ? To have dragged her name through the mire would 
have been the best way to prevent her making any claims, or, 
as he put it to himself, pretending to be Olive Bethune; no 
one would have listened to the assertions of a girl who had 
been proved a thief. 

Then he went on to comfort himself with the assurance 
that she evidently had no proof of her identity with the 
missing child, or she would have given it Supposing even 
that she were OliVe Bethune, the only claim she could put 
forward was the foolish, childish recollection about the doll, 
which after air might be hysterical nonsense, and in any 
case could never be admitted as evidence in a court of law. 

After much pondering the colonel at last decided that it 
was wiser to keep quiet; Miss Maclvor had found a friend 
who might interest others in her behalf; it was a risk to 
meddle with her now. But inaction, and the suspense he could 
not get rid of, were very trying to his nerves; and Barrington 
Court was by no means a peaceful abode as the weeks passed 
on, for the colonel's temper became so morose that his wife 
was seriously alarmed. Ada, too, on coming home got a 
violent scolding, which she revenged by sulking with Pen, 
whose fault she said it was that such a ridiculous mistake 
had been made about the miniature. 
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The new governess had pronounced the children quite 
unmanageable. Cis was always in disgrace, and even his 
mother began to feel that she would be glad when he went 
to school, as it was settled he should do after the Eastet 
holidays. Janet, too, had behaved so badly since Miss 
Maclvor's departure, that her father talked of sending her 
away from home. 

The new governess, an amiable but rather weak woman, 
could do nothing with either of her pupils; even Dick was 
restive and disobedient when he returned home after a fort- 
night at Southsea, which he had spent with his old nurse. 
Neither Gerald nor Lawrence had come home for Easter, 
both were staying with friends, and their father felt their 
absence a relief. 

His nervous apprehension lessened a little as the weeks 
passed on, and he satisfied himself that Miss Maclvor was 
living quietly with Mrs. Griffiths at Kjngsbridge. But her 
stay in London had been a very short one, and he was be- 
ginning to gain a serener frame of mind, when one lovely 
May morning about a month after Olive had left the house, 
coming in from a stroll in the garden rather late for break- 
fast, he espied a letter directed to himself which had an 
unmistakably business-like air. He was expecting no busi- 
ness letter, and his hand shook as he torefit open and at 
once glanced at the signature — Henry Jervoise. 

There was no doubt about it, the blow was going to 
fall! 

His wife was too busy with her own letters to notice him, 
The girls had not yet come down. He walked to the win- 
dow, pretending to pull down a blind, and then, with his 
back to the room, read Mr. Jervoise's letter. 

It was brief, no details being given, but it informed 
Colonel Lenhouse that the missing heiress of the Barrington 
estates and personal property of the late Edward Bethune, 
Esq., had most unexpectedly been found, that the executors 
of the said Edward Bethune's will being fully convinced of 
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her identity, would shortly call on Mrs. Lenhouse to fulfil 
the terms of the said will, which made dtte provision for 
such finding. The fact that the child had been adopted by 
strangers and taken to Russia would account for the difl&- 
culty the executors had had in tracing her before. Would 
Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse, or their solicitor, call at Mr. 
Jervoise's office on the 24th inst., that all the proofs of Miss 
Bethune's identity might be laid before them] If Mrs. 
Lenhouse remained unconvinced, after hearing these, of the 
rights of the said claimant, the executors were prepared to 
enforce her rights in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice. 

Pen and Ada had taken their places at the table. Mra 
Lenhouse had finished reading her letters, but still the 
colonel stood by the window with his letter in bis hand. 

"My dear Mark, why don^t you come to breakfast, 
everything will be cold?" said his wife plaintively; adding 
with some curiosity, "Your letters must be very interesting 
this morning." 

" One is interesting at any rate, I am sure you will agree 
with me. And you have to thank yourself for it," he said 
savagely, as he threw the lawyer's letter into his wife's lap, 
and with scowling brow sat down to breakfast. 

He must brazen it out, it would not do to show the white 
feather at this moment. So vile was his temper that he 
gathered a certain satisfaction from his being now able at 
last to punish his wife for her disobedient confidences to 
Keith. - 

"What do you mean? You are always saying things 
are my fault, Mark," said his wife in injured and rather 
frightened tones; and then, receiving no answer, she began 
reading the letter. 

"What nonsense 1" she exclaimed at the first words. 
"What an impertinence! What does it all mean, Mark?" 
And she burst into a laugh, which, in the present state of 
her husband's feeling, nearly threw him into a frenzy. 
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"Read the letter through, Leonora, and don't be such a 
fool if you can help it," he thundered. 

Whereupon Mrs. Lenhouse began to cry, and the girls 
looked at each other with frightened glances. 

**What is the matter]" asked Pen, at last breaking the 
ominous silence which followed. 

She was not so afraid of her father as the others, having 
a temper very like his own. They sometimes had sharp 
contentions, and as he could not frighten her he respected 
her. 

" You can read the letter if you like. Your mother does 
not seem capable of it. If you and she had not been such 
chatter-boxes we should have been spared a good deal of 
annoyance," he said in more moderate tones. 

Pen took the letter from her mother's hand, and Ada, 
intensely curious, crossed the room and looked over her 
sister's shoulder. 

Mr. Jervoise's letter was very clear, it was impossible for 
either of the girls to misunderstand the meaning of it But 
Ada was not to be disturbed. 

"What will you do, papal" she asked placidly. But her 
father vouchsafed only an angry grunt as answer; Ada was 
not worth noticing. 

" You think it is Miss Maclvor who says she is Uncle 
Bethune/s child — she used to talk about having lived in 
Russia!" exclaimed Pen indignantly. "Surely she will be 
punished for making up such a story. I never he^rd of 
anything so atrocious ! What you mean by saying that this 
is our fault, I don't know. If you mean our telling Captain 
Keith about the miniature, I happen to know that he came 
over that day on purpose to tell us that he had heard her 
speak of having one. Cis rode into Winchester and told 
him the story, and he came out at once. Cis boasted of it 
to me yesterday." 

" Cis shall have the soundest flogging he ever had in his 
life!" muttered the colonel, rising from the table. But Mrs. 

(787) u 
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Lenhouse now broke forth into violent reproaches to Pen 
for her wickedness in telling tales of her little brother, and 
in the angry discussion that followed Mr. Jervoise's com- 
munication was almost forgotten. 

The colonel finally told his wife, sarcastically, that she 
need not trouble herself about Cis, as his flogging should 
stand over. She would probably in time find out that he 
was not of much importance one way or another. Was she 
prepared to go up to London with him the following dayl 

But Mrs. Lenhouse could not bear to leave- home; above 
all she could not bear to be hurried, and her husband in his 
present temper would not be a pleasant companion. She 
answered that she saw no reason why they should pay any 
attention to that absurd letter. It was, of coursie, an impos- 
ture; and if, as her husband thought, Miss Maclvor was the 
impostor, they knew her to be also a thief, and what was 
the sense of making such a fuss about it. The colonel, of 
course, must go up (Mrs. Lenhouse acknowledged to herself 
she should be thankful to have him out of the house for a 
few days). 

" You see, Mark," she concluded, " your account of that 
horrid young woman's conduct in this house will put a stop 
to all this at once, and I have promised to take up Pen and 
Ada for a fortnight in June. I really cannot go now." 

Colonel Lenhouse had always set his face against seasons 
in London; he was bound, as he told everyone, to pro- 
vide for his younger children; but his wife and daughters 
generally managed to get a few weeks in the metropolis 
during the season under the plea of shopping. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. Per- 
haps it would be better for him to be alone; it would evi- 
dently be perfectly impossible to persuade his wife of the 
serious nature of the statement made by Mr. Jervoise with- 
out in some way admitting his own misgivings. 

"Of course it was Lady Caroline's saying she was like 
Aunt Bethune's picture in the bed-room that put it into 
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her head," said Pen knowingly. " Old Mr. Dodington, too, 
he may have told her the same, for the night of our ball I 
overheard him say that she was like someone he had known 
a long time ago. And one day I made him tell me who it 
was, and he said she was certainly rather like my aunt. I 
could not imagine whom he meant at first." 

"Dodington!" exclaimed her father; "he is one of the 
executors. Most unfriendly of him, I must say, after all the 
hospitality he has received from us, not to give me a warn- 
ing of this plot." 

"Oh, she might have heard the story from lots of people," 
broke in his wifa «Mra Gray, that new keeper's wife, was 
here the other evening, and Staples tells me she related the 
whole story in the servants' hall. It seems she was nurse-maid 
to Edward's child at the time her mother took her away. 
I remember I sent Miss Maclvor with a message to her one 
day in the winter." 

" And no doubt all the time she was here she was plot- 
ting and planning," remarked Ada. 

" Now, remember this is not to be talked about. I will 
not have a word said to anyone," said the colonel sternly. 
"I'll ride over and see Dodington at once; perhaps it will 
not be worth while for me to go to London either. I must 
send word to Moreton to keep the appointment. That ras- 
cally fellow Jervoise was very angry at my taking the 
business out of his hands, and giving it to another man. 
Perhaps it was not a wise thing to do. He is at the bottom 
of this, I am pretty sure." 

Half an hour later the colonel was on horseback and on 
his way to Dodington Manor. As he thought over all he 
intended to say, he saw a good chance of being able to 
frighten the old squire out of any predisposition he might 
have to recognize his old friend's child in a girl he, Colonel 
Lenhouse, intended to denounce as a thief and an adven- 
turess; but on his arrival at the manor he met with a dis- 
appointment, which rather depressed him, 
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Mr. Dodington had gone up to London two days before, 
his servant said. He had left his club address for letters 
to be sent to, but no other was known. 

As the colonel rode homewards he felt that his horizon was 
looking blacker than ever. Ill-luck dogged him. Here was 
this woman actually on the estate who remembered the 
missing child. A nurse-maid, too; who would probably 
be ready to swear to anything. And he had brought her 
with her husband from Norfolk. He had always preferred 
employing strangers to people of the neighbourhood. 

He groaned as he remembered that Miss Maclvor herself 
had actually been engaged by him. If he had not heard of 
her she might never have come to England at all. 

The difficulty of deciding what to do was very great. 
One chance seemed alone left to him. He must manage 
somehow to throw discredit on Olive's statements, and there 
was no time to be lost. 

A bold policy was generally the best. He would charge 
her with the theft of the five-pound note, and he would dis- 
cover other losses. Once thoroughly disgraced, she would 
not be readily believed. Keith was out of England. Mrs. 
Griffiths was an old woman, who would probably be easily 
frightened. Colonel Lenliouse had a very low idea of the 
courage of women generally. 

The only fear was that Captain Keith was a possible 
suitor for her hand. At this remembrance the colonel 
gnashed his teeth. But for his wife's meddling the girl 
might have been in love with Gerald, and if the worst came 
to the worst everything might have been hushed up. 

On his return he sat down and wrote to the superin- 
tendent of police at Kingsbridge, stating that a young 
woman calling herself Olive Maclvor had left his house a 
month ago, after being for six months governess to his 
children, robbing him, as he bad lately discovered, of money 
and several articles of value. He had traced her to the 
house of a Mrs, Griffiths who lived at Ivy Lodge, who knew 
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nothing of her antecedents — and he begged that she might 
be immediately arrested. He requested a telegram with 
information, and would then follow his letter 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE COLONEL OUTWITTED. 

IT was such a lovely morning that Olive had enticed Mrs. 
Griffiths into the garden after breakfast. The dear old 
lady led such a busy life that her guest seldom saw much of 
her during the hours between breakfast and luncheon, which 
were generally spent in what she liked to call her " den," 
which was a small room looking out on the same side of 
the house as the drawing-room, the windows of both rooms 
opening on the lawn, now bright with flower-beds, which 
sloped down to, and was bounded by a coppice of nut- 
trees. 

Here Mrs. Griffiths read and wrote and received visitors, 
generally her poor friends from the outskirts of the neigh- 
bouring town, among whom she had worked in years gone 
by, but whom she could not visit now. 

This particular morning Olive had pleaded that it was 
really too lovely for her to shut herself up indoors. It was 
like summer, the first really summer morning they had had, 
and Mr. Jervoise's letter had excited them both. They 
must talk it over; why not do so in the sunshine? 

Mr. Jervoise had written to tell Olive that he had communi- 
cated to Colonel Lenhouse the fact that someone claiming 
to be Mr. Bethune's lost child had been found, and that he 
had appointed the 24th as the day on which he and Mrs. 
Lenhouse should meet her at his office, and hear everything 
regarding her claims, that they might decide on what course 
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they would pursue before legal measures were taken by the 
executors of the will to enforce them. 

Mr. Jervoise added that every link was now complete. 
Mrs. Cripps had been easily found. She had changed houses 
more than once in the fifteen years, but had never left the 
neighbourhood, where she was well known and respected. 

Mrs. Williams had been traced by Mr. Keith, after care- 
ful inquiries. She had lately become a widow, and had 
been delighted to return to England at Mr. Jervoise's re- 
quest. She was in poor circumstances, and to have her 
journey home paid, was a great boon to her. 

Mr. Jervoise told Olive for the first time of an interview 
he had had with her late nurse, remarking only that it was 
" very satisfactory." 

A great deal had been accomplished in the three weeks 
since Olive and Mrs. Griffiths had left London. It was now 
the 21st day of May. 

" Well, my dear, we will go up on Thursday, that is the 
23d. I don't see the object of being in town before it is 
necessary," said Mrs. Griffiths. "There may be a good 
deal of business for you to do later, which will keep us 
there. Ill go in and write for our rooms. I suppose you 
wish the same?" she added with a smile; "they will have 
pleasant memories, eh?" 

" Oh, yes, the very same," said Olive laughing. 

She was so gay ! She felt a very child again in her light- 
hearted happiness, and sometimes wondered if she could be 
the grave, rather taciturn governess of Barrington days, and 
whether Dick would recognize her. 

" Mr. Hitchcock wants to speak to you, ma'am," said Jane, 
coming down the garden path towards them. 

"You have asked him to sit downl" 

"Yes, ma'am; he is in your room." 

" My dear, Mr. Hitchcock is a busy man. I can't keep 
him waiting, I must go in at once." 

Olive strolled at Mrs. Griffiths' side towards the house, 
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and then glancing at the window towards which they were 
directmg their steps, exclaimed: 

"Why, it is a policeman, Mrs. Griffiths 1 What has he 
come for?" 

"WeU, my dear, Hitchcock is our superintendent of 
police. He is a very old friend of mine. He was in your 
uncle's regiment at one time." Mrs. Griffiths often pre- 
visioned the relationship that was one day to exist between 
them, and Olive was fast learning to call her "Aunt Mary." 

Then the old lady stepped over the grass and in at the 
open window, leaving Olive standing in the sunshine. 

It was delicious to her, so to stand and drink in the sweet 
sights and sounds of the summer. The cuckoo was singing 
in ceaseless monotone — to Olive it seemed a chant of 
triumph, — while from every bush the birds were warbling 
love-songs. The smallest chirp seemed to speak to her of 
happiness, love, and thankfulness. A few white clouds 
flecked the blue sky, and a light breeze now and then lifted 
the curls on her forehead, and fluttered the folds of her 
pale-blue cotton dress, which had been chosen for her by 
Mrs. Griffiths, with the . remark that blue was MichaeFs 
favourite colour. 

The beds were gay with flowers; the early butterflies 
were hovering round them. Olive followed and watched 
one as it lighted on a rose. All the sights and sounds of 
country life had an interest for her. At Barrington she 
had small enjoyment of them, here in the sunshine every- 
thing had a meaning. She did not know that tears were in 
her eyes, but she felt that her whole being was full of praise 
and gratitude and song. 

Meantime Mrs. Griffiths had greeted the inspector cor- 
dially, remarking that it was long since she had seen him, 
and then she looked at him inquiringly. He was too busy 
a man to pay anything but a purely business visit at this 
early hour. As she glanced at him she saw that his eyes 
were following Olive with keen interest. 
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" Ah, that young lady is a visitor," she said smilingly. 
" And you are such an old friend, Hitchcock, and so safe, 
that I think I may tell you a secret. But it positively is a 
secret. — One day Captain Michael hopes to make her his 
wife. And I hope the day is not far distant; there is every 
chance of our troops coming home now before very long." 

The old lady looked so happy, and the girl as she stood 
in the sunlight was so beautiful in the superintendent's 
eyes, that he grew quite confused, turned very red as he put 
his hand in his pocket, and to gain time pretended to search 
for something. 

There was no lady in the neighbourhood he loved and 
respected as he did Mrs. Griffiths (the " colonel's lady," as 
he still liked to call her), and this morning when he had 
read Colonel Lenhouse's letter he had been positively 
alarmed on her account. That she should have a young 
woman in her house who was a thief was too terrible; 
and directly he could he hurried oflF to see her and warn 
her himself. No one else would he trust. 

Mrs. Griffiths did not notice his silent embarrassment. 
She too was watching Olive admiringly. 

" Well, Hitchcock, what is it?" she asked presently, with- 
out looking at him. 

" Fm very sorry, ma'am, very sorry indeed, but I had this 
letter this morning, and so came to you at once. Perhaps 
you had better read it yourself. I hope it won't frighten 
you; there's some mistake, I think. That can't be the young 
lady spoken of in this letter," he said apologetically. 

Mrs. Griffiths adjusted her spectacles, and read through 
the letter he handed her without indulging in any comment. 
Having finished it, she expressed the indignation she felt 

"Then you know it to be all false?" said the superin- 
tendent, in a tone of relief. " But it may cause the young 
lady a deal of trouble, unless she can bring some evidence at 
once. I am afraid if this Colonel Lenhouse has a spite 
against her, he'll bring her before the magistrates on this 
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charge and no one can prevent it They don't sit till to- 
morrow, but he may be here this afternoon ; there'll be all 
the talk. . . Of course your bail will be accepted, she 
won't be interfered with farther than that. . . But, as I 
say, there'll be the talk. . . And she going to be 
Captain Michael's wife! Couldn't you stop this Colonel. 
Lenhouse somehow ? Of course he could be prosecuted for 
libel. But then again there'll still be the talk." 

" Just so, Hitchcock," said Mrs. Griffiths promptly; "and 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll take her out of the way at 
once. I cannot explain the whole story to you, but you 
will know it all within a few weeks, I promise you. Mean- 
time I will answer for the young lady, and produce her if 
she is really wanted. We were going up to London on 
Thursday, and I think this is plainly a plot to stop our 
going. Now, you telegraph to the colonel that we have 
gone to London, and you will hear no more of this story, 
I will answer for it; and I know you will keep silence." 

" I'll send you up a fly, ma'am, at once," said Hitchcock 
rising. "You could catch the 12 30 to Paddington if you 
left this about eleven. It's now a little after ten. Will 
that give you time enough?" he asked eagerly. 

" Quite time. We owe you many thanks, Hitchcock, Cap- 
tain Michael and I," said the old lady, with the smile which 
had made Tom Hitchcock her devoted slave ever since he 
had entered the 0th as a boy of eighteen, when a severe ill- 
ness had brought him under the notice of "the colonel's lady." 

"Olive, Olive!" called Mrs. Griffiths from the window 
directly the superintendent had left her, and Olive woke 
from her day-dream and came smiling towards her with her 
hand full of roses. 

Mrs. Griffiths told her at once the motive of the police- 
man's visit. Olive's colour rose, and her eyes flashed. To 
be disgraced even for an hour in the eyes of the world, now 
that she was Captain Keith's promised wife, seemed more 
dreadful than ever. 
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" Quick, dear! put your things together; we'll abuse him 
all the way up, there's no time now!*' said Mrs. Griffiths 
comically, and Olive laughed away her anger. 

On arriving in London, instead of going to their hotel 
they drove at once to Mr. Jervoise's residence in Wimpole 
Street. He was much surprised to see them, and insisted 
on their remaining his guests. Olive, he said, should not be 
out of his sight till he had proclaimed her rights to the world. 
Colonel Lenhouse must be a desperate man to risk his own 
reputation by such dastardly acts. 

Colonel Lenhouse drove into Winchester at an early hour 
to inquire for his expected telegram, and was prepared to go 
at once to Kingsbridge after receiving it But no telegram 
had come. He waited about impatiently for an hour or mora 

At lafit, at half-past eleven, he received the following message: 
" Mrs, Griffiths and the ycmng lady have gone to London.** 

Nothing more. The colonel felt bitterly that he had 
made his last move, and had been checkmated. But he 
telegraphed back at once for Mrs. Griffiths' address in 
London, and the reply came promptly that it was not 
known. Then he drove home, and ordering his horse 
rode at a good pace to keeper Gray's cottage. His wife, it 
was said, had been nurse-maid to the lost child. Perhaps 
he might be able to do something with her, only he must 
be careful. A false step would be dangerous now. 

He met the keeper a few yards from his cottage, who said 
his wife had gone to London that morning to stay with an 
uncle. She had taken the two youngest children with her. 
He did not know the address she had gone to. She was not 
sure of it, and her uncle was to meet her at the station. It 
was somewhere near Hyde Park. His wife would be writing 
to-morrow, and then he should have it 

That evening the colonel took his wife so far into his 
confidence as to tell her that he felt that they had real 
reason for some alarm; this claimant might cause them 
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annoyance; and that she must come with him to London, 
and be present at the interview on the 24th. Their solicitor 
would also be present. It was well for them to hear every- 
thing, and be prepared for the worst. He wished nothing 
more said to the girls. 

Mrs. Lenhouse at once became very frightened, and so 
lachrymose that her husband found it advisable to cease 
scolding her. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

MISS BETHUNE PROVES HER IDENTITY 

ON the eventful day which was, in some way, to decide 
Olive's fortune, Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse were the 
last to arrive at the place of meeting. They were so much 
behindhand that Mr. Jervoise began to be impatient, and 
had just said that as Mr. Moreton was there to represent 
his clients he should proceed to business, when they were 
ushered in. 

It was naturally a trying moment to both of them, and 
both had taken refuge in an air of haughty indifference. 

The room seemed to them to be very full of people, but 
among all it was impossible for them not to recognize at 
once their former governess. 

To the last Mrs. Lenhouse had been incredulous as to 
her being the claimant. It seemed too preposterous. But 
there she was, looking radiantly happy, on the sofa, with a 
most distinguished-looking old lady by her side. 

It was very difficult for Mrs. Lenhouse to believe that this 
handsomely-dressed, fashionable young lady, who was evi- 
dently the cynosure of all eyes, was the governess she had 
rated and trampled on whenever she had had an oppor- 
tunity. And she pretended to be her niece — her only 
brother's child 1 
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Mr. Dodington was sitting on Olive's other side, and his 
bow to the Lenhouses had been of the stiffest description. 
He had made no attempt to cross the room to shake hands 
with them. Mrs. Lenhouse did not know any of the other 
people in the room — but, yes, there was actually keeper 
Gray's wife, looking very red and excited. That man 
should lose his place at once! 

Mr. Jervoise began by saying that he was anxious for 
everyone's sake to be as clear in the statement he had to 
make as possible. There had been a most unfortunate delay 
in the discovery of Mr. Bethune's daughter, and those who 
were affected by this discovery had every right to hear all 
the evidence possessed of her identity before they either 
gave up the property, which was really hers, or failing to 
acknowledge such identity, suffered the chance of fi»ther 
loss by contesting the claim. 

He then read Mr. Bethune's will, after which he read 
some notes of the events attending the sudden flight of 
Mrs. Bethuno with her child from Barrington Court, of 
her subsequent death, and of the fruitless search for the 
missing child, marking carefully the different dates, and 
giving an account of all the evidence and information which 
had ever reached them, and which, though at the time too 
vague to be of much use, had never been contradicted. 
Then he called on Mrs. Stagg to come forward. 

Mrs. Stagg, explaining that she was at that time Mrs. 
Todd, told the story we have already heard, of the lady 
calling herself Mrs. Jones, who had taken refuge with her 
about the time named as that of Mrs. Bethune's flight from 
home, and on being shown a photograph of that lady she 
recognized it. She also produced the small brooch which 
had been given her as a keepsake, and the initials scratched 
cm it were pointed out and explained by Mr. Jervoise. 

The next witness he called on to speak was Mrs. Cripps. 
She, too, recognized the photograph, and described the lady 
child; but the child was now a girl She described 
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her lodger's manner of life, the child's illness, the mother's 
apparent devotion to her child, and her strange disappear- 
ance, giving the date, and saying she could call on two 
friends who had been living in the house at the time to 
witness to the date as well as herself. She went on to 
describe the finding of the child by Mrs. Hall, and her 
being taken away by that lady, also the taking away of 
everything belonging to her lodger, who called herself 
Mrs. Mac. She remembered, among these things, a pic- 
ture of a child, and a book with clasps. Everything had 
been removed from her house but a pair of spectacles in an 
old green shagreen case. These had been found in a drawer 
after Mrs. Hall had left London, and old Mrs. Oats had taken 
them, and before she died she had given them to Mrs. Cripps. 

These were now produced, and Mr. Jervoise pointed out 
their evident antiquity, and that the maker's address was 
one in Edinburgh, remarking on their probable identity 
with the spectacles which Mrs. Todd had remarked on as 
being used more for disguise than for use. 

Mrs. Williams was now called forward, and with a few 
tears, for she was a broken, nervous woman, and the ordeal 
of speaking before so many people was great, she gave a 
description of her mistress bringing home the child, of their 
taking her to Odessa about a fortnight after her being found, 
of the subsequent move to St. Petersburg, where she had 
last seen her, of Mr. Hall's death, and Mrs. Hall's removal 
to Paris, from which place she had heard from her old 
mistress. Miss Olive was always called Mrs. Hall's niece; 
but the child knew that she was no real relation, and the 
true story of her adoption. Mrs. Hall liked trying to find 
out what she could remember of her former life, and was 
always quite sure, as she was herself, that the child had at 
one time been surrounded by comforts and luxuries not to 
be found in the house in Chelsea. Then she described 
Olive's evident fear of her father, and repeated a few 
remeirks th^i-t she remembered her making. 
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Mr. Jervoise now read Mrs. HalFs diary and the state- 
ment which she had left with Olive. Many of the stories 
which she told he called on Mrs. Williams to remember. 
He then took from his desk the relics of her mother, which 
Olive had always kept and valued. 

He held up the miniature that every one might see it, and 
he called on his friend Mr. Allen to say under what circum- 
stances it had been painted, and the artist pointed out his 
initials in the corner, showing them in succession to every 
one pr0sent He turned then to an old note-book, and read 
the memoranda he had made at the time of painting it, and 
giving the amount of the money paid him for the commission. 
He had spent a week at Barrington Court to paint as a 
miniature the likeness of Mr. Bethune's child, the dress 
being carefully copied from that of an old family miniature. 

Mr. Jervoise testified to and recognized the portrait, and 
also read some notes regarding it left in Mr. Bethune's 
handwriting. Then he called forward James Stagg and 
Bessie Gray, who also remembered it, as did Mrs. Cripps and 
Mrs. Williams, and he re-read Mrs. HalFs description of it 

The name in the old Bible, which he now produced, 
showed, he pointed out, that it had belonged to Mrs. Mac- 
Ivor, the grandmother who had brought up Mrs. Bethune. 

Mr. Bethune had also left a careful description of this 
book, as of one of the few things he knew that his wife had 
taken with her. Mrs. Williams' testimony and Mrs. HalFs 
written account verified its being found with her child, and 
that she had said it was her mother's Bible. 

The long locks of curly hair, which had given poor Mrs. 
Bethune such a pang to sever from her child's head during 
that sad railway journey, were the last relics of the tragic 
past, and poor old Mr. Dodington blew his nose violently, 
and ejaculated "Bless my souU" fervently more than once, 
in tones of suppressed emotion. 

Then Mr. Jervoise read a letter from Madame Delabere, 
giving an account of her friend Mrs. Hall's arrival in Paris, 
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and all she had told her with regard to her adopted child, 
and descrihing the miniature and Bible, also speaking of 
Olive's fixed intention to make inquiries in Edinburgh in 
the hope of finding some clue as to her parentage. 

"Now," concluded Mr. Jervoise, "I come to the final 
proof of the identity of this young lady with the child, 
Olive Bethune, who has been so long sought for in vain, 
and one which I think all present must be obliged to ac- 
knowledge is conclusive. I have refrained from alluding 
to it till now. . . Here is a note recording a fact in 
Mr. Bethune's own handwriting, which I have never communi- 
cated to anyone, fearing that children might be put forward 
as years went by, and it was diflScult to recognize the child." 

Mr. Jervoise broke the seal of a letter, and read: "On 
my child's right arm were tattooed by me her initials — *0. B.' 
The * B ' was not quite finished. The lower part of that 
letter may become a little indistinct in time, but they are 
likely to last for life. You should acknowledge no child 
that has not these marks. Below I draw the letters as I 
think they will be found." 

" James Stagg," continued Mr. Jervoise, " will testify to 
his master having told him of these letters. It seems Mrs. 
Gray did not hear of them, but they were done only the 
day before the child was taken from home, and she did not 
wash and dress her that morning. She remembers, how- 
ever, that the child complained that something had been 
done to her by her father." 

A murmur of excitement ran round the room as Mr. 
Jervoise finished speaking; and Mrs. Williams made a 
statement describing how she and Mrs. Hall had found 
these letters on the child's arm, as soon as she had recovered 
from a severe illness, which had followed her adoption by 
Mrs. Hall. They were only noticed the day before they 
left England. These letters were also noticed in Mrs. 
Hall's account of her jproUgie, Mr. Jervoise read the 
paragraph he had purposely omitted, 
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"And presently," he said, "I will call on Miss Bethune 
to show us these marks on her arm, which she described to 
me the first day she came to me, but whi6h I have not yet 
asked to see. First, however, I must remark that I have 
not yet alluded to the recollections Miss Bethune has of her 
infancy. These recollections are necessarily somewhat vague 
and confused. From a strange combination of circumstances 
she has lately spent six months in her own home in a de- 
pendent position. From the first day of her arrival at 
Barrington Court she was puzzled with the tricks her 
memory played her. She recognized parts of the garden, 
and some of the rooms in the house. Above all she recog- 
nized her father's study, which had been in no way changed 
since she was a child. Now, she had one very distinct 
memory of her childhood (it is alluded to in Mrs. HalFs 
account of her), and that was of standing on the table in 
that room, and being promised a doll if she would submit 
to something her father wished to do. 

" My own firm conviction is that it was the tattooing of 
these letters on her arm which was in question. For some 
reason, which she, however, cannot remember, the doll was 
after all refused her, and she saw it put away in a drawer 
under the book-case. 

" On going into this room and recognizing it, as she did at 
once, she could see no sign of this drawer she remembered 
so well, and anxious to prove to herself that her memory did 
not deceive her, she hunted for it. Being sure at last that 
it was a secret one, she pressed the woodwork till she found 
a spring, and a drawer flew open, disclosing no doll, but 
books and papers. 

"Colonel Lenhouse can bear witness to finding her kneel- 
ing by this drawer," added Mr. Jervoise, turning towards 
the colonel, who looked very white. He, however, made 
no remark; he knew what was coming, and he forced his 
wife, who wished to protest, to silence. 

"Well," continued Mr, Jervoise, "eleven years ago or 
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more, when I was last at Banington Court, I showed Colonel 
Lenhouse that secret drawer, and on opening it he and I 
found a large wax doll in a red frock. That doll he gave to 
me for one of my children, and I brought it to London. I 
regret to say that it has gone the way of all well-beloved 
dolls; but my daughter carefully kept the frock, which I am 
now able to show you." 

Mr. Jervoise opened a small parcel, and shook out a 
crumpled red silk dolFs frock. 

" Colonel Lenhouse will support my testimony as to this 
incident," he concluded, glancing again at the colonel. 

"I decline saying anything at present!" he said fiercely. 

"Bless her dear heart, how she cried over that doll!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Gray, suddenly losing her shyness in the 
excitement of the moment. 

"Then you remember the doll, Mrs. Gray]" questioned 
the lawyer smiling. 

"I never saw it, sir; but the day before mistress went 
away little Miss Olive was in great trouble over some doll 
her papa wouldn't give her. She cried for an hour or more, and 
I couldn't comfort her anyhow," explained the good woman. 

"Now, then. Miss Bethune, will you be so good as to 
show us these letters on your arml" said Mr. Jervoise; and 
all eyes were turned with eager interest on Olive. 

Olive had, at Mrs. Griffiths' suggestion, removed the 
sleeve of her dress, and she now slipped off a jacket she 
wore over it, and came forward to the middle of the room 
with quiet self-possession. 

She made a pretty picture as she stood in her slim girlish 
gracefulness, her head proudly raised, her face flushed with 
suppressed emotions ; and a smothered murmur of something 
like admiration ran round the room. 

" The letters are at the back of my arm, and so high up 
that my sleeve covers them; consequently I have seldom 
seen them myself, but they are still quite distinct," said 
Olive in firm clear tones. 

(787) X 
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Old Mr. Dodington pat on his spectacles and hurried for- 
ward, as he said afterwards 'to satisfy his own eyes,' retiring 
with many ejaculations of delight; and then Mr. Jervoise 
took up the drawing of the letters made by Mr. Bethune, 
and compared them critically with those on the fair round 
arm, calling especially on Mr. Lock, the third executor, and 
on Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse, with Mr. Moreton, their 
solicitor, to examine and satisfy themselves as to the like- 
ness of these letters to those described. Olive glanced at 
the colonel's face, remembering still rather bitterly the cruel 
words he had silenced her with on that terrible night; but 
it expressed nothing but stony, scornful indifference, while 
Mrs. Lenhouse looked utterly bewildered and frightened. 

They were the first to leave the room. When they were 
gone, Mr. Jervoise, in the name of the three executors, told 
Mr. Moreton that they gave his clients a fortnight to. decide 
whether they would contest Miss Bethune's identity or no. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE COLONEL MAKES THE BEST OF IT. 

IT is well to draw a veil over the conversation which followed 
when Colonel and Mrs. Lenhouse found themselves alone 
once more. 

On Mrs. Lenhouse's slow brain had at last dawned the 
fact that the claimant she had so scoffed at might,, after all, 
be her brother's lost child. To contest Olive's claim, if such 
were the case, had no place in her mind as it had in her 
husband's. She was quite unfit to plan and to plot, she 
could only lament. 

Much of the evidence she had heard had been lost on her, 
so persuaded was she that Olive was a thief, and therefore, of 
course an impostor. But the letters on her arm had been a 
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visible proof to which she could not shut her eyes, and had 
left her convinced. She could not even pretend that she 
did not believe in her, so complete was her convictioa Then 
she remembered that her husband had not dared to deny 
that extraordinary story about finding the doll. He surely 
would have done so had it been possible. By his silence he 
had admitted the truth of Mr. Jervoise's statement She had 
not been Colonel Lenhouse's wife twenty-four .years with- 
out finding out that he only told her as much as he chose. 

She was very angry at having been kept in the dark, and 
wept and lamented and scolded by turns. She could not 
understand what he meant by blaming her. None of his 
schemes for silencing Olive were within the grasp of her 
understanding. It was only when he began to taunt her 
with sending away Gerald, and thereby preventing the 
chance of his falling in love with the heiress, that she under- 
stood and felt his reproaches. 

This fatal mistake did really .bring bitter repentance to 
poor Mrs. Lenhouse. What would Gerald say? — would he 
ever forgive her ] 

To have not only her husband, but her son blaming her,, 
was too dreadful. Her pride in Gerald had always been 
great. Now, if he and his cousin were attached to each 
other, the blow at least would have fallen more lightly even 
on herself. 

It was most unfair, she said, that Gerald should be robbed 
of what he had been brought up to consider his own. In all 
justice, this girl ought to marry him. She should never like 
her, and it would be terrible to have to turn out of Barring- 
ton even for a son's wife. But at any rate it would make 
some amends to feel that Gerald was not the loser. 

She advised her husband, as soon as she grew a little 
calmer, to write to Gerald at once, and beg him to propose 
to his cousin; and then she said she should make it a bargain 
with Olive, that she would acknowledge her at once as her 
niece if she would marry Gerald, 
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"After aU," she said at last almost cheerfully, "Gerald 
was immensely taken with her. He wouldn't have married 
a governess, he had too much right feeling to wish to dis- 
please us; but he was very much in love with her — I saw 
that — and of course she was in love with him; and he was 
always so nice to her, and such a handsome fellow as Gerald 
is, she could not marry more suitably." 

The colonel scoffed aloud at the sentiment, and asked his 
wife whether she thought the girl was an utter fool, for 
he had not found her so; adding that if the lawyers could 
see no way of disproving her statements, they had better 
walk out as soon as possible, "bag and baggage;" and his 
wife might feel grateful to him that they did not begin life 
again on a pittance. 

When they were both tired of recriminations, they tra- 
velled home in sullen silence, arriving so late that Pen and 
Ada were surprised to see them. 

They met thBir parents with much curiosity depicted on 
their faces, and at the first glance saw that a calamity had 
befallen them. Their father's black looks awed even Pen, 
and it was not till they followed their mother to her room 
that they dared ask questions, and then heard the full account 
of all that had been said and done. 

" Of course you'll fight it to the last," said Pen. "If you 
make her go to law, there is still a chance of her failing to 
prove who she is." Which remark showed that she was her 
father's own daughter. 

Ada began to cry, and said she should hate being poor, 
and it was "most unfair" that after all these years they 
should have to give up their home. 

The colonel strenuously enforced silence on his wife and 
daughters. It would be a fatal mistake to admit anything 
till it was quite decided what course was to be pursued. 

After a day or two Colonel Lenhouse was summoned to 
London again by his solicitor. All the facts of the case had 
been laid by him before more than one of the highest 
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authorities in the legal profession, and all had agreed that 
the proofs brought forward by Olive were without a flaw. 
No link was missing in the chain of evidence which proved 
her to be the lost child. There would be no chance, they 
declared, of any jury deciding against her, and contesting 
her rights would most probably bring great odium on Colonel 
and Mrs. Lenhouse. 

The possibility of his missing child being found after his 
sister had come into possession of Barrington had been fully 
provided for in Mr. Bethune's wilL She had now been in 
possession nearly twelve years, and during that time scant 
justice had been done to the estate, while a large portion of 
the annual income had been invested in Colonel Lenhouse's 
name. 

All this would come out in a court of justice, and Mr. 
Moreton pointed out to his client that it must tell against him. 

The fear that some day he might be called on to recognize 
the missing heiress, the knowledge that the Barrington 
estates could only be enjoyed during his wife's lifetime, had 
all tended to make the colonel niggardly; there was no worse 
landlord in the county. His wife had never interfered in 
any way; as far as the management of the property was 
concerned, she was a mere cypher. 

The rents that had accumulated during the years that 
had to elapse before Mrs. Lenhouse took possession amounted 
to a large sum. These, too, Colonel Lenhouse had invested 
in his own name. 

All things considered, the colonel was obliged to allow that 
he had made " a good thing of it;" and he was well aware that 
investigations would not be pleasant. He was obliged to 
own, at least to himself, that he was afraid of them. 

A lawsuit which would, the lawyers said, be certain to go 
against him, would half ruin him, while it would also blot 
his reputation for honesty of word and deed; while now he 
could retire unmolested with a good income, and with both 
pity aiid sympathy from his friends and neighbours. 
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He would hATe the repatadon of being an nnf<Miiinatey 
fll-iued man for the rest of his life, bat no <Mie need saj <me 
word against him. 

The colonel repented bitterly bat sOently of his harshness 
to Olire. Until that fatal evening he had been almost 
friendly with her, at any rate he had never disliked her. If 
he had only won her liking, she might hare tamed to him 
now for help and adyiee in the management of her large 
estates. The idea of her falling in love with Crerald seemed 
a remote one to his father. And as to proposing the mar- 
riage as a retnm for their quietly giving up possession, Mr. 
Moreton had pointed out that they were not in a position to 
make a bargain in the matter. 

The terms of the will were clear; no others would be 
listened to by the executors. There was nothing to be done 
but to walk out with a good grace. 

The colonel consoled himself with the hope that it was 
still on the cards that Miss Bethune might be inclined to do 
something for his younger children. The game being lost^ 
it was well not to throw away iuiy of the chances that 
might come to them. 

Before leaving London he agreed in his wife's name to 
everything proposed by Mr. Moreton. The acknowledg- 
ment of the rights of Miss Bethune were to be given at 
once, and with all courtesy. 

After dinner that evening, his wife having in vain ques- 
tioned him for news before, he told her the conclusion come 
to, and remarked in his surliest tones that the sooner she 
prepared to move out the better. Delay could do no good. 
All the furniture they had bought was theirs; but she must 
be careful to take nothing that did not belong to her. 
Then he left the room, banging the door angrily after him, 
and went out to smoke. If Olive had only known it^ she 
was revenged at that moment. The colonel's bitterest 
thought was, what a fool he had been to lose all chance of 
being on a friendly footing with her for the future. 
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At this sudden .confirmation of her worst fears, Mrs. 
Lenhouse, who had been very despondent ever since her 
return from London, went into such violent hysterics that 
the whole household was electrified and alarmed. Dick, 
lying on his sofa under the schoolroom window with his 
books by his side, was so frightened by the strange sounds 
which reached him, that he took up his crutches and hopped 
to the door and listened. Cis and Janet had both gone to 
school the week before. Miss James had departed, and the 
lame boy had the schoolroom to himself. In some ways 
this was a gratification to him, though he missed his brother 
and sister. 

He now spent three hours every morning at the rectory, 
learning as he could with the rector's boys, while the after- 
noons, were spent out of doors, and the solitary evenings in 
the schoolroom, preparing his lessons for the next day. 

It was some time before Dick could get anyone to tell 
him what was the matter, but at last Ada listened to him 
and came in. 

"Well?" she said, somewhat scornfully. 

" What's the row 1 What a screaming 1 " 

" It was only mama having hysterics, but she's better now. 
She is, of course, dreadfully upset," explained Ada; and then 
she told him the story of their change of fortune in rather a 
confused fashion, with many harsh words of dislike to Olive, 
or as she still called her, "Miss Maclvor." 

This was indeed most wonderful and overpowering news 
for Dick! 

He very quickly, though, took in the situation. He knew 
all about the lost child. Ada's explanations were imneces- 
sary. He had lately heard the story at the rectory, and it 
had touched his imagination; not that the rectory family 
had personally known the Bethunes, but some of the children 
had heard the story from people in the village, and had 
entered with delight into its flavour of romance. 

Dick, full of dreams and fancies of his own, had been 
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enchanted to find so interesting a theme of conjecture, and 
lately the missing child, in whose nursery he spent so many 
hours of his life, had been the centre of his imaginings, 
the heroine of the stories he loved to tell himself. He had 
even begun inditing a poem to her memory. 

That his beloved and admired " Flora " was really the lost 
heiress, whose sad fate he had been bewailing, filled him 
with so much joy and triumph that he quite forgot the loss 
he would himself sustain, though no one of the children 
cared for Barrington Court as he did. 

His expressions of exultant surprise and joy were very 
trying to Ada, who at last told him he ought to be ashamed 
of himself; not to care for them at all, and to be glad that a 
stranger had turned them out of their home. This remark 
a little damped his joy, but he would not acknowledge it. 

"Of course if it belongs to her we have no right to it 
whatever," he said sturdily; "and she is Olive Bethune, 
our cousin, therefore she is not a stranger. I for one am 
very glad to be her cousin, and I am quite sure she will 
invite me to stay with her sometimes, and she will not 
leave off loving me ; and I'm sure she will be very good to Cis 
and Janet, and she will wish to be friends with Lawrence. 
I know she likes Lawrence. Gerald, too, was always kind 
to her, I believe; but you and Pen were horrid! Quite 
horrid ! I don't wonder that you are in a way. Fancy Pen 
accusing her of stealing that miniature ! I hope she is sorry 
now. I shall certainly write to * Flora ' at once, and tell her 
how glad I am!" 

"That you won't!" said Ada angrily. "For I shall tell 
papa, and he will be very angry. He's furious, I can tell 
you. A pretty life of it we shall lead now!" and Ada began 
to sob. 

"Tell if you like!" said Dick scornfully; "but I shall 
write a I choose, and I shall write to Cis and Janet. You 
may tell whatever tales you like, I don't care!" and he 
returned to his sofa, and would not utter another word. 
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though Ada descanted for some time on the treacherous 
dealing of "that horrid girl" coming into their house to 
worm out all the secrets. 

The next morning Ada fulfilled her threat. She told her 
father that Dick said he would write to Miss Maclvor. 
Would he not forbid it? Dick was in the room, for he 
came downstairs now for breakfast. 

"Write to her by all means, Dick," said his father 
approvingly. " And let me beg you for the future, Ada, to 
give your cousin her own name." 

The colonel had been wondering and considering all the 
morning how he could hold out the olive branch to his now • 
wealthy kinswoman. He wished above all things to obli- 
terate in her mind the remembrance of the past. Nothing 
could be better than Dick's spontaneous congratulations. 

Ada stared at her father in round-eyed astonishment, and 
Pen tossed her head and uttered some remark he did not 
choose to hear. Mrs. Lenhouse was going to keep her room 
for the day. 

When his father had left the room, Dick was very trium- 
phant and jubilant; but he did not dare to be saucy to Pen. 

It was Sunday morning, so he had no lessons to interfere 
with his letters, and before the day was over he had accom- 
plished three. 

Meantime Colonel Lenhouse was sending the information 
of the change in their fortunes to his elder sons, taking care 
to inform them both that for the future they must expect 
nothing from him beyond an allowance of fifty pounds a 
year. He must now spend on the education of his younger 
boys. Dick was likely always to be a burden on him. 

He told Gerald he must immediately fix on some pro- 
fession. Perhaps he could still get into the army as a 
University candidate. He knew that he had at one time 
wished to do this, and his mother had objected. Or perhaps 
his cousin might like him for a bailiff; she would hardly be 
able to manage her property herself. 
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"Your mother," he concluded, "fancies you may still 
persuade her to marry you, but I am liot sanguine on that 
point; you will know best what chance you have with 
her. I am told some love-passages passed between you . . . 
but then you were the knight who rode away, and fair 
ladies are not always generous and forgiving." 

There was a sneer conveyed in these last words. The 
colonel httd never been quite just to his eldest son, having 
always ."been jealous of his position as undisputed heir of 
Barrington, and he now felt less for his son^s disappoint- 
ment than for his own. 

To Lawrence his letter was pleasant, and he advised him 
strongly not to lose all chance of favours to come by 
showing useless resentment ; the shooting at Barrington as he 
knew was not to be despised. The colonel thought bitterly, 
as he wrote, how little chance he himself had of enjoying it 
again. Lawrence, as he pointed out to him, had always 
been good friends with his cousin. It would be a pity for 
him not to make the most of that friendship. 



CHAPTER XXXL 
dick's congratulations 

OLIVE stayed on in London with Mrs. Griffiths to await 
Mrs. Lenhouse's decision, for it was with her that it 
nominally rested, and when it reached her the dear old 
lady's joy and exultation were for the moment Olive's 
greatest pleasure. Ever since the day she had spoken to 
Mr. Jervoise she had been troubled by no misgivings; at 
any rate she now knew that she had not deceived herself, 
and that she was really Olive Bethune. 

That the Lenhouses would try and resist her claims to 
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the property she had thought likely, remembering the way 
Colonel Lenhouse had behaved to her, but she had no real 
fears for the future. All she was now impatient for was to 
be able to write to Michael Keith, and tell him the whole 
story. She had waited to tell him anything till she could 
tell him all 

Olive was by no means so selfish as to forget in the midst 
of her happiness that her own good fortune brought dis- 
appointment to others. It was difficult to be soiTy for either 
Colonel or Mrs. Lenhouse, they had both behaved so 
unkindly to her when their kindness would have been so 
gratefully accepted. Pen and Ada, too, had done their best 
to make her miserable; she could not remember a kind 
word or thought of theirs. 

Mr. Jervoise explained to her clearly how very much the 
Lenhouses had benefited by their twelve years' ownership; 
benefited in fact almost dishonestly, for the estate had 
suffered. Colonel Lenhouse had laid by enough to provide 
very amply for his children, and they had no claim on her 
whatever. 

Olive thought with some compunction of Gerald. He 
had seemed to her to have so few ideas beyond the heirship 
of Barrington Court. What would he do now? 

The compunction was mixed with some amusement, as 
she remembered his affected regrets for the dull life to which 
he would be condemned. Now he could go out into the world 
and carve his own fortune. Well, if she could she would 
help hint Lawrence, too, should always find her kind and 
oonidiily; she owed him nothing but kindness. He had 
always, after that first day, treated her with courteous con- 
rideration. 

Then ihe children, her dear children, who had taken her 

■o warmly. Did she not owe IMck everything? How 

they receive the news? Dick loved his home with 

intensity perhaps Olive alone had understood. Would 

grieve droadiully to leave it? For him at least she 
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would do something. He should feel that she was grateful 
to him, and that without delay. 

She told Mr. Jervoise of the invalid boy, and of the 
solitary and somewhat uncared-for life that was before 
him, and asked whether he thought Colonel Lenhouse 
would allow her to adopt him — to undertake the cost of 
his education and provide for him in the future. She 
explained that the boy was prematurely old and sensitive, 
that he had already begun to fret at his helplessness. His 
father had allowed him more than once to feel that he con- 
sidered him a burden and expense. She must relieve Dick 
from this at once. She must make his life perfectly free 
and independent or she should not be happy. If she had 
so much, and could do as she liked, there need be no delay. 

Mr. Jervoise said he did not think she would find Colonel 
Lenhouse likely to make any difficulties, and the proposition 
should be made at once. He would think it over, and pro- 
pose to her later the settlement she wished to make on her 
little cousin. But his "dear ward," as he liked now to 
call her, must remember that she was very young; time 
might bring changes. Another day someone else might 
have to be consulted. 

Olive blushed, hesitated a moment, and then told her 
father's old friend frankly of her engagement to Captain 
Keith, and of his utter ignorance of her real name and 
fortune, adding that beyond making this arrangement for 
her little cousin, which she knew Captain Keith would 
wish as much as herself, she intended doing nothing till 
his return. Her letter had only been posted the day before, 
and it must be many days before it reached him. She did 
not even know exactly where he was. When he last wrote 
he was at Dongola. 

Mr, Jervoise was not a little surprised, and duly im- 
pressed by the romance of his ward's story, he promised 
to keep her secret till she gave him leave to speak. 

" I see," he said smiling, " you have quite made up your 
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mind on that subject; all advice however good would be 
thrown away on you. I can only hope this Captain Keith 
is worthy of his good fortune." 

It was on the 7th of June that Colonel Lenhouse in his 
wife's name had acknowledged the rights of her niece, 
Olive Bethune, to the Barrington estate, at the same time 
expressing himself ready to turn out of the house in a 
month from that date, taking with them, as was their 
right by the terms of Mr. Bethune's will, dl the furniture 
that had been bought during their occupancy. 

Mrs. Griffiths had grown tired of London, and begun to 
feel the heat, so Olive agreed very willingly to return with 
her to Ivy Lodge on the 12th to await the course of events. 

At the Kingsbridge station they happened to catch sight 
of Superintendent Hitchcock. At a nod from Mrs. Griffiths 
he hurried forward to welcome her home. 

"Well, Hitchcock, have you heard anything more of your 
colon ell" said the old lady with a mischievous twinkle in 
her eye. 

" Not one word, ma'am," said Hitchcock emphatically. 

"Will you come round and pay me a visit the first even- 
ing you have to spare, and I will tell you the story I pro- 
mised'? We shall soon be having Captain Michael home 
now," she added, glancing at Olive triumphantly. 

Awaiting her Olive found what she called " quite a stack 
of letters." She looked at their postmarks with much 
interest. She had so few correspondents. And then it 
suddenly dawned upon her that they were one and all 
from the Lenhouses. 

" I will open them after dinner, dear Aunt Mary," she 
said laughing. " If I once begin them I shall be late for 
dinner. I wonder what they will all say. Dick, Cis, Janet, 
Lawrence; I know their handwriting. And can this possibly 
be from Gerald!" 

So sitting by the drawing-room window on a stool at Mrs. 
Griffiths' feet, the cool breeze blowing in with the most 
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delicious freshness after the heat and dust of the day, the 
sweet voice of a blackbird singing his evening song in a 
laurel, bush on the lawn, Olive merrily opened her corres- 
pondence. 

She first took up Dick's letter. She cared more-, she told 
Mrs. Griffiths, for what he said than for all the rest put 
together. 

It was one long rapturous psean of triumph from beginning 
to end. Not one word of regret did he vouchsafe for him- 
self or his family. And he signed himself, with quaint, 
old-fashioned precision, " Your loving cousin and kinsman, 
Eichard Peveril Lenhouse." 

Olive's tears rose to her eyes. She had won somebody's 
love at Barrington at any rate. 

Gis's letter came next, and she was much amused at its 
beginning. Cis had evidently been puzzled as to how he 
should now address her, for there were several erasures. 
Finally he had decided on " My dear cousin." He too ex- 
pressed much hearty pleasure in her change of fortunes; 
but he could not quite forget what he had lost. He re- 
minded her that he had been bom at Barrington, which no- 
body else had, then added that he had just remembered 
that she too had been born there, before he had. He said 
boldly that he hoped she would invite him to spend the 
holidays with her sometimes, and Dick too; and then it 
would be "so awfully jolly!" And would she please take 
care of his rabbits for him ? He heard they were now going 
to live at Southsea, which he should like for some things; 
but there would be no chance of his father letting him 
keep rabbits. This letter was dated three days later than 
Dick's. 

"Now for Janet's!" exclaimed Olive, when she and Mrs. 
Griffiths had finished laughing over Cis's effusion, and most 
remarkable spelling. 

Janet's was a very precise, prim, well- written epistle. It 
began, " My dear Cousin Olive," and she gave her congratu- 
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lations with a studied politeness which disappointed Olive 
not a little. 

*'I would much rather she had written naturally, and 
expressed her sorrow and disappointment. Of course it is 
very hard for her," said Olive hotly. " I hate humbug, 
and she. knows it." Then she glanced at the postscript and 
burst out laughing. 

It was scribbled in pencil, and rather difficult to decipher, 
but it ran thus: — "I was obliged to write all this non- 
sense. Papa sent me a rough copy, and Miss Slade had to 
read it over. I can't be exactly glad, you know, because 
it will be a horrid bore leaving home, but I am awfully 
glad you are to have it. And you'll let me come and stay 
with you, won't you] And won't it be funi Do, do write 
to me, and tell me you'll be friends I I shall soon be grown 
up; I was sixteen yesterday. What a rage Pen and Ada 
must be in ! I can't help laughing when I think of that 
miniature." 

" Now for Lawrence !" said Olive. " I told you about him; 
he is the boy I worked with for Sandhurst. He is really 
a nice fellow, and we were always good friends. I hope he 
will be pleasant. I do so enjoy having a few relations, 
dear Aunt Mary. I suppose people who have had them 
all their lives won't understand the feeling." 

Mrs. Griffiths smiled at the bright face lifted towards 
her. " You have a loving heart, my dear. The gift of 
being able to love is as rare as other good gifts. Prize it, 
by all means." 

Lawrence's letter had cost him much consideration. He 
had not the pen of a ready writer. In comparison to Dick's 
letter his effusion was boyish; but he wrote very heartily, 
and offered his congratulations without alluding to his own 
loss, which, indeed, he did not feel to be great. He hoped 
to be in India before another year was over, and he had 
never expected much from his father. 

" He takes it all very calmly," remarked Mys. Griffiths, 
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" and will evidently be ready to accept any kindness you 
may show him." 

" Oh, yes ! And do you know, I think Michael likes him 
very much. I remember hearing him say so. But it is 
Gerald who is really to be pitied. I cannot help wishing I 
dould do something for him." 

"Yes, my dear; but from what you have told me," an- 
swered Mrs. Griffiths, " it will do that young man a world 
of good to stand on his own feet If it had happened a 
year or two later it would have been much more serious for 
him. At his age he has the world before him. I am quite 
curious to hear what he has to say. It strikes me your re- 
lations with him were more complicated than with his 
brother." 

Olive glanced over Gerald's letter, which was rather a 
long one, and then she coloured hotly, and uttered an 
exclamation of something like anger. 

" Well, my dear, what is the matter?" asked Mrs. Griffiths, 
who was watching her. 

Now, to Gerald his father's news had been, as you may 
imagine, a tremendous blow. It had fallen as a " bolt from 
the blue," as he would have described it himself. No hint 
of any insecurity in his position as heir to the Barrington 
estates had ever reached him. 

His first feeling on realizing the finality of his loss was 
of intense provocation against his mother for interfering 
with his flirtation with "Miss Maclvor." That he had 
really admired and liked her, that he had been on the 
verge of falling very much in love with her, he knew to be 
true; that he had been prepared to marry her as his sister's 
governess was not the question. 

But he now told himself that he might have won her love, 
ne might have allowed his own feelings to have had full 
play, and he might now have been the affianced lover of the 
heiress ! If he had only been let alone everything would 
have been right. 
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Well now did he remember the conversation that evening 
about the lost child, and the curiosity expressed by Miss 
Maclvor as to her fate; a little more and she would have 
confided her own history to him, and he would have been 
likely to have guessed at her identity with the lost child. 

His father's hint that his mother still thought he had a 
chance with the heiress was not needed. His thoughts 
centred instantly in the hope that he might resume his 
relations with Olive where he fancied he had left them off 
when he had last seen her. 

His letter was a love letter, coupled with an entreaty to 
Olive to let him have the chance of winning her affections. 
She must have seen, he said, that he had fallen in love with 
her at Barrington, and that nothing but his mother's inter- 
ference had prevented him from asking her to be his wife. 
Might he at once come and see her? 

The world would say he was influenced by. mercenary 
motives, but he believed her to be too noble to care for 
what the world said, for she knew that he truly loved her. 
He had kept away from home that he might not see her 
again out of respect to his mother's wishes. 

" I can't read that aloud. You must read it for yourself, 
Aunt Mary ! " exclaimed Olive rather indignantly. " What 
am I to say to him? How can he talk such nonsense? 
Why, I snubbed him dreadfully. I don't think I was ever 
civil to him at all, except that evening when I forgot every- 
thing but my wish to find out how much he knew. How 
horrid to be obliged to answer him ! Aunt Mary, you must 
tell me what to say. It would be unkind, I suppose, to say 
the truth — that if there was not another man in England I 
would not marry him!" 

In her excitement Olive had risen, and was pacing about 
the room with flashing eyes and heightened colour. 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Griffiths as she laid down the 
letter in her lap* and resumed her knitting, "such plain 
speaking is hardly necessary. At the same time let no false 

(787) y 
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kindness lead yon to be anything but very clear. This 
young man will evidently not easily take no for an answer. 
It seems a pity that you cannot at once -tell him of your 
engagement to Michael ; but I believe you still wish to keep 
silence on that subject till his return." 

"Yes, till his return I" exclaimed Olive, with a happy 
smile; "and that must be soon now, everybody says so. 
He will be here, perhaps, in August. The mail must be in 
to-morrow, I think You shall tell me what to say to 
Gerald to-morrow, Aunt Mary. And now you shall have 
your nap, and I will take a turn in the garden and cool my 
face. How it bums!" 

The next morning the letters had to be written, and some 
of them were a great pleasure to Olive. To Cis and Janet 
she promised merry holidays at Barrington Court. Dick 
was told that his own room should still be his, he should 
always find it ready for him. Lawrence was reminded of 
their pleasant hours of work together; he too, she told him, 
must some day be her guest He must not forget that she 
was his cousin, and that she had no other kinsfolk 

Her letter to Gerald presented many difficulties, but they 
were surmounted at last She tried to say no more to pain 
him than she could help, but her tone was too decided for 
anyone to mistake it She felt that the change in his pros- 
pects must be very trying to him. He was careless about 
his expenditure, even in the eyes of his admiring mother. 

She could not insult him by ofiering him money, but 
she wrote to Mr. Jervoise to consult him on the subject 
Through her lawyers something might be done for Gerald 
without wounding him. He really might be in difficulties. 

" Now, dear Aunt Mary," said Olive that evening, " the 
Lenhouses leave Barrington on the 8th July. Do, do let us 
go there at once ! I shall have almost to refurnish, so Mr. 
Jervoise says, but you and I should be happy in a few 
rooms. I don't wish to do much till Michael comes home, 
but I have made up my mind to meet him there, in my own 
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home — my very own I" she added proudly; "and I want to 
spend my birthday there. Mr. Jervoise says I am twenty- 
two on the 1st of August." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN THE SOUDAN. 

LYING in the hospital tent at Dongola, Michael Keith 
had shut his eyes in the somewhat vain hope of for- 
getting himself in sleep. 

For ten days he had been laid up with fever. Each day 
he felt himself growing weaker. How would it all end? 
Should he ever see old England and those he loved again? 

He knew he was despondent; he knew it was weakness 
that made him feel so miserable; arid he tried, but tried in 
vain, to smile at his own forebodings. 

He had come out to find the fighting at an end, and the 
tedium of inaction in the trying climate had brought much 
sickness to the camp. The one desire of everyone now was 
to get homOj and to forget the country which had been the 
grave of so many heroes. 

Keith had told himself more than once that in his impa- 
tience he had made a great mistake; that he deserved all the 
discomfort and disappointment he had brought on himself. 

Why had he not trusted Olive ? He worried himself with 
the thought that he had actually been going to leave her 
when she most needed his help. That he was utterly un- 
worthy of her. That he had never even had the courage to 
tell her that he had volunteered for active service as the 
easiest way of forgetting her. Would she ever forgive him 
if she knew the truth? 

His brain was as weak as his body, and he felt that he 
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could not argue with, or defend himself in any way. The 
hot air came in now and then through the tent door, in 
puffs which brought sand with it. How. his eyes ached with 
the sand! If he could not control himself and think of plea- 
sant things, sleep was out of the question, and sleep seemed 
like life to him just then. 

With an effort he transported himself in fancy to Ivy 
Lodge, and pictured Aunt Mary in her easy chair, sitting in 
the bay window with Olive by her side, or perhaps they 
were sitting under the copper beech, where Olive wrote 
that she loved to sit and work while Aunt Mary read aloud 
to her. How would it be when one day they would expect 
him, and he should walk across the soft lawn, which he 
pictured so refreshingly green to his hot tired eyes, and 
find those two sitting together waiting for him, Olive in a 
pale blue dress as Aunt Mary had last described her? 

He had never seen her in anything but black, and looking 
rather grave and tired; but Aunt Mary described her now 
as gay and bright, full of mirth and happiness, and Michael 
Keith knew that he craved for a sight of his promised wife 
as men crave for water in a thirsty land. A mail must be 
in again soon, to-day perhaps, he thought with a sigh, and 
then he fell into a troubled sleep, to be awoke by a neigh- 
bour lying beside him exclaiming "The mail!" in an accent 
of delight. And then he opened his eyes and came back 
from his confused imaginings to the reality of sand, heat, 
and weakness. 

An orderly had come in, and was distributing letters at 
the different bedsides. Keith stretched out his hand lan- 
guidly; even that effort seemed a trouble to him, though his 
eyes brightened. 

A moment later they had clouded with disappointment. 
A letter from Bob, another from Koberts, but none from 
Ivy Lodge. 

Never had Aunt Mary and Olive forgotten him yet, never 
had they missed a mail. But the mails were often irregular; 
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letters sometimes came in batches. He had had two from 
Olive last mail. He had no reason to grumble, yet he was 
aware of an unreasonable feeling of disappointment and 
depression. 

" How wretchedly weak I must be!** he pondered, as he 
opened Eoberts' letter. His brother's was a long one, he 
would enjoy that at his leisure. He had not heard from his 
friend for many weeks. 

It was written at Winchester, and was full for the most 
part of regimental news, regimental gossip. Every trivial 
incident was interesting to Keith, and he smiled languidly 
over many of his friend's remarks. The letter was a longer 
one than usual, and he laid it down once or twice. 

At last he came to a sentence which made him feel as if 
his heart stood still, and a mist came before his eyes which 
made the letters dance. He read through the sentence 
twice before he could take it ia 

" It is the talk of the town that the lost heiress of Bar- 
rington has been discovered, and the Lenhouses have to 
turn out at once; and what is more, it is said that this heiress 
is no other than that handsome governess you introduced me 
to at their ball last winter. Do you remember? Oh, Mick! 
why didn't you or I go in for her? We have both lost 
a chance; I know we both admired her not a little. I 
wonder if it is too late for us now ! I suppose so, for they 
say she is to marry that ass — young Lenhouse, which is no 
doubt a very convenient arrangement for the family, though 
it is somewhat hard lines on our friend the colonel, who, 
however, they say has feathered his nest tremendously, and 
now retires to Southsea." 

Keith read and re-read this piece of news. It was impos- 
sible to think that anyone but Olive was alluded to. Yet 
what could it all mean ? He remembered dimly that he had 
heard something about a child having been missing for 
years, and that it was on her death that the Lenhouses had 
come into possession of Barrington. 
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Why had not Olive written to him herself] he questioned 
rather bitterly. He was too weak to be very reasonable. 

" If she is going to throw me oyer, she might do it hand- 
somely," he muttered. " Perhaps it is part of the terms of 
the will that she should marry her cousin. People said it 
was a queer one. ' But she loves me, and I am a brute to 
doubt her! Yet I could hardly expect her to give up this 
large fortune — sixteen or seventeen thousand a year, I have 
heard it called — for my sake." 

Poor Keith groaned at his own helplessness, and with im- 
patience, to think what days and weeks must pass by before 
he knew the truth of Captain Roberts' statements. 

And Aunt Mary ! Why had she not written to him 1 
Her first thought at least would be for him. Coul4 she be 
afraid of telling him the truth? 

Then he took some of Olive's letters from a desk within 
his reach, and began re-reading them. 

Now, Olive's letters had never quite satisfied him. They 
were a little stiff, a little conventional; they were not like 
herself, they were decidedly cold. Did she really love himi 

Keith tortured himself with every sort of reason for the 
imperfections he discovered in Olive's letters but the right 
one, which was that she had never been accustomed to 
write in English. Had she written in, French she would 
have been frank and unaffected; writing in English she 
translated her thoughts from French, and with the fear of 
writing sentimentally always checking her pen, she grew 
stiff and cold. 

She had never written English letters before, she had 
had no occasion to. Madame Delabere she always wrote to 
in French. English, as far as letter-writing was concerned, 
had remained a foreign language. 

All that night Keith tossed in restless sleeplessness, tor- 
mented and tantalized by visions of Olive. He saw her 
standing as he had first seen her at Waterloo Station, her 
heavy black dress clinging to her tall figure, her face pale 
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and anxious, her eyes full of tears as she looked round im- 
ploringly for help in her alarm at the loss of her purse. 

He saw her standing beside him in her queenly beauty in 
velvet and lace as he had seen her next, when her face grew 
radiant, and she had seemed to forget everything but the 
enjoyment of the moment. He pictured her at every other 
time of their meeting, when he had always read sad thoughts 
in her dark eyes, and longed to chase the shadows away, 
and to stand between her and trouble. 

Then he pictured her as he had seen her at Ivy Lodge, 
and her joy at meeting him; the joy he had heard in hei 
voice, for he could not see her face. And then again in 
London, busy in his service, anxious to do all she could for 
him; waiting on his aunt with loving watchful attention. . . . 
And then his last sight of her, her face full of sorrow as she 
had met him on his unexpected return to the room, and all 
the love, all the rapture he had read in it when he had de- 
clared his love. 

Could he doubt her? Could he for one moment doubt 
her ? But oh, for one word of certainty to still his throbbing 
brain ! Why had she not written 1 

When the doctor came round the next morning he looked 
grave. 

" We must get you home at once, it is yotir only chance, I 
am afraid. Now try to keep quiet, and in three days we 

may get you off with General B . Forth and Barret are 

going too," added the doctor, naming two other invalids. 
" A convoy goes on Thursday, if only, my dear fellow, you 
will keep yourself quiet, and be a little less impatient and 
restless, you may get off too." 

This was joyful news for Keith. The thought of return- 
ing to England proved the best sedative, and he slept well 
that night. 

Three days afterwards, still very weak, but with hope 
again throbbing in his veins, he was on his way home. 

It was a painful journey at first to one so weak, but he 
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never gave way to despondency again. All his thoughts 
were of Ivy Lodge, of Olive, of Aunt Mary, waiting for 
him there. He sturdily put away all thought of the strange 
story his friend had told him; it might all be a mistake, 
some foolish rumour. He would wait to think about it till 
he knew that it was true. 

As the days went by and he approached the shores of 
England, the fresh breezes invigorated him, and he gained 
strength. The long sea voyage, and the rest of body and 
mind seemed to bring him new life. He had been too much 
of an invalid to cross the Continent, which he had been 
tempted to do in his impatience, and he was rewarded by 
feeling almost strong when he landed at Gravesend. 

On reaching London rather late in the afternoon he went 
at once to the Great Western Hotel, that he might be ready 
to start for Kingsbridge early the following morning. He 
had attempted no letters since leaving Dongola, he had 
sent no telegrams. He had enjoyed thinking of the pleasure 
of surprising Olive, of seeing the joy in her face when he 
suddenly appeared before her. 

But now a sudden thought came to him. In her last 
letter she had mentioned an intended visit to London. His 
aunt, too, had alluded to the probability of her going up again 
to town for a few days. He had thought it strange that she 
should so suddenly take a fancy for being in London, when 
for years she had never cared to leave home. Perhaps they 
were in London now? 

He sent a return telegram to Ivy Lodge, addressed to his 
aunt. 

Are you at Ivy Lodge? If not, where? Michael. 

The servants would be sure to answer such a message. 

The answer came in due time, but not before he had 
grown very impatient, and made up his mind that some- 
thing was amiss. 

" Mrs, Griffiths is at BarringUm Courts near Winchester" 
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Keith stared at the words in bewildered surprise. In his 
longing to see Olive, Captain Koberts' story had almost 
faded from his mind. 

Then it was true! How much of it was true? If his 
aunt was at Barrington Court, at any rate one part of his 
friend's statement was false. How could he have believed 
it for moment] Olive as an heiress — Olive mistress of 
Barrington 1 It was all very wonderful ! But it was too 
late to go on to-night. He would telegraph in the morning 
to his aunt, and follow his telegram. Now what he wanted 
sadly was sleep. What a horrible scarecrow he looked ! — 
Olive would not know him. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
olive's birthday. 

IT was Olive's birthday — the 1st of August. The hot 
summer's day had begun some hours, but was still 
young, for it was hardly more than seven o'clock when 
Olive came downstairs, and pausing one moment at the 
door to glance round with delight at the lovely scene which 
greeted her, she ran down the steps into her mother's 
garden — her own now ! 

She was closely followed by a skye-terrier puppy — Mr. 
Jervoise's gift, and a lemon-and-white spaniel, which really 
belonged to Dick. Olive dearly loved all living creatures. 

The evening before she had told Mrs. Griffiths that she 
intended her birthday to be a long day, and that she should 
begin it early; she wished to enjoy every hour of it. She 
should write to Michael, though it was not mail-day, and she 
should be out as much as possible. She had invited all the 
children in the village to tea in the afternoon — their parents 
too, as many as could coma Swings were to be put up in 
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a meadow for them. Her afternoon mast be given to them, 
but the morning was her own, and she must begin it early. 

Olive had not wished to be the object of any demonstra- 
tion on her arrival at Barrington, and she and Mrs. Grifl&ths 
had taken possession of the dismantled house one evening 
quite unexpectedly. When Michael came home, Olive said, 
she would have some great entertainment for her tenants, 
but not now. She liked to hear how glad they were to 
welcome her, and such assurances were not few, but she 
could do nothing without Michael. The Lenhouses had 
almost stripped the house of furniture, but Olive was firm 
in her determination to wait till Captain Keith's return be- 
fore she would do anything to refurnish it. She and Mrs. 
Griffiths made the study their drawing-room, and turned a 
little sitting-room near it, which had been used by Pen and 
Ada as a morning-room, into a dining-room. 

Olive had taken for her own bed-room the one in which 
was her mother's portrait. Janet had said it felt full of 
ghosts; but she had no fear of them, and she liked the room 
because it had once been her parents'. 

A room close at hand she had fitted with every comfort 
for Mrs. Griffiths, and Jane and another maid were estab- 
lished near them. The rambling half-furnished house was 
rather alarming to the old lady after the snugness of Ivy 
Lodge. Olive had persuaded Stagg and his wife to come to 
her at least for a time, and they had gladly given up the 
London shop, a promise of a lodge whenever they liked 
it being an attractive offer. 

It had been carefully given out in the neighbourhood that 
the mistress of Bai-rington would not receive callers for the 
present, so no visitor had appeared beyond the very few old 
friends who had known her parents. 

When Olive planned, as she was fond of doing, the 
things she would do for her people by and by, Mrs. 
Griffiths would smile and say, " You will have to wait till 
after your wedding, my dear, that is evident." 
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And Olive never contradicted her, she must wait till 
Michael could share everything with her. 

Wandering up and down in the garden her mother had 
loved so much, examining her flowers with loving admira- 
tion, picking them here and there to add to a bunch in her 
hand, Olive sunned herself. She hardly cared to cover her 
head with her parasol while her eyes drank in the beauty 
around -her, but her thoughts were far away in the distant 
land, where she pictured her lover. What was he doing 
now? Was he thinking of her? 

How had he received the wonderful news she had sent 
him? Would he come back to her soon? Or was she to 
have all joys but this joy — was she never to see him again ? 
That thought she drove away, she could not bear it for a 
moment. 

She glanced lovingly at the old house. 

"I don't feel that I should care for anything without him," 
she murmured, and her eyes grew sad. 

Then she roused herself; she must forget her anxiety. 
It was her birthday, and everyone would like to see her gay, 
dear Aunt Mary must not be depressed. She fetched a book 
from one of the shelves in the study, and ensconced herself 
on a garden seat. 

Half an hour later the breakfast-bell rang, and singing gaily 
the refrain of one of Michael's favourite songs — the very last 
she had sung to him, — she went in to find Mrs. Griffiths. 

A few minutes before, all unknown to Olive, a telegram 
had been brought to the old lady's bed-room, which she had 
opened with not a little trepidation. A glance was, how- 
ever, enough to relieve her anxiety. 

" Arrived here last evening, I start for Winchester by 9 a.m, 
train. Quite well MichaeV* 

Mrs. Griffiths read it aloud to Jane, whom she had 
brought with her from Ivy Lodge. 

** Now, Jane, you must keep a secret for once," she said. 
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" I shall go in and meet Captain Keith myself, and bring 
him home for a birthday present for Miss Olive!" 

Jane was almost as excited as her mistress, and promised 
silence. 

" Go and tell them downstairs to say nothing of the tele- 
gram," continued Mrs. Griffiths. " I hope Miss Olive won't 
see the telegraph-boy, or she will think something is the 
matter." 

" Miss Bethune went out into the garden soon after seven, 
ma'am. She is there now, in her own garden, as she calls 
it," explained Jane. 

" That's right; I hope I don't look too happy," said the 
old lady, smiling as she glanced at herself in the glass. '* I 
don't wish my secret to be guessed." 

She reached the breakfast-table before Olive came in 
from the garden. 

"Very many happy returns of the day, my dear! You 
look as fresh as your flowers," she said, with eyes full of 
affectionate admiration as Olive entered the room, looking 
in her white dress like an impersonation of Summer. She 
had put flowers in her hair, flowers in her waistband; her 
face spoke of nothing but serene happiness. 

" Very many happy returns of the day too to you, dear 
Aunt Mary!" exclaimed Olive kissing her. "I began my 
birthday early, as I told you I should." 

" My dear child, you will be tired before the evening, I'm 
afraid." 

" Tired ] Oh no ! I shall wish the day could be longer," 
answered Olive joyously. " The tables are to be laid under 
the trees in the avenue; the day is so hot everyone will want 
shade. Besides, that avenue used to be my dear mother's 
favourite walk. I must have trotted up and down there with 
her when I was a tiny child; and Stagg was telling me yester- 
day that she used to walk up and down with me there when 
I was a baby in arms. The children are to arrive at four. 
Stagg has undertaken to have everything ready for them. 
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I am so glad he and his wife are here. I like having my 
friends round me to-day. I have asked Mrs. Gray and her 
children to come early, for she wishes to help cut up the 
cakes." 

Olive now caught sight of a framed photograph of Mrs. 
Griffiths — a birthday present and a surprise. 

" Just what I wished for, dear Aunt Mary !" she exclaimed, 
after her thanks had been given. " I should hke one the 
same size of Madame Delabere. Here is a letter from her — 
such a long one! and another from Mr. Jervoise; and one 
from Dick with inclosures, I see. What a fat letter!" 

" Eat your breakfast, dear child, I am going into Win- 
chester directly we have finished. I should like the carriage 
at ten o'clock; will you kindly order it for me]" said Mrs. 
Griffiths, trying not to look mysterious. 

"Why did not you order it. Aunt Mary]" asked Olive 
laughingly. " You actually treat me with ceremony. It is 
too bad of you. But isn't it very hot for you to go into 
Winchester?" 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Griffiths. " I have some business 
I must do this morning." 

" I should like to go with you, only I promised myself 
not to leave the garden to-day," said Olive presently. 

" No, my dear, I don't want you," returned the old lady 
briskly. ** I shall be home by twelve, and I promise you I 
will rest then, and be quite fresh for the evening" 

Olive opened Dick's letter and read a few sentences. 

" He is so enchanted, dear boy, at the thought of living 
at the rectory," she remarked, "and having his donkey- 
carriage as usual. He says he shall drive up and see me 
every day, and they are all three delighted at the prospect 
of a fortnight with me at the end of their holidays. The rest 
of the family it seems are going abroad. They will come 
here on the 3d of September. Surely, Aunt Mary, Michael 
will be in England by that time at latest. I cannot help 
being a little fidgety at not hearing from him. He has 
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missed two mails now. Are you anxious ? Do tell me the 
truth if you are!" 

" No, my dear, I am not anxious," said Mrs. Griffiths as 
naturally as she could; "ill news travels fast, as I have 
often remarked to you. He was not feeling very well when 
he last wrote, perhaps he has not felt up to letter-writing 
lately." Then seeing Olive's face grow very grave, and 
fearing she might be tempted to let out her secret, she said 
she must go and get ready for her driva 

" Good-bye," said Olive, " and come and find me in the 
garden when you come back." 

Left to herself, Olive decided that it was better to go out, 
and wait to write her letter till the heat drove her in, and 
taking the correspondence she had received that morning and 
a book, she established herself in a basket-chair on the grass 
under the study window, which was now in deep shadow. 

Mrs. Griffiths' hint that Michael Keith had probably been 
ill troubled her. At last she felt that she must try to think 
of something else, and she opened Madame Delabere's letter. 

Very hearty were that kind friend's congratulations and 
good wishes. " You see, my ^ear," she wrote, " you were 
after all a princess in disguise ! I will accept your kind in- 
vitation some day. It must be in warm weather, for though 
in theory I love nothing so well as an English country 
house, I am so afraid of the cold that I think the south 
suits me best, and I hope you will come and see me." 

Olive had read all her letters, and opened a volume of 
Browning's poetry. She turned over the leaves reading 
here and there, but often gazing dreamily on the beautiful 
landscape outstretched before her. Truly her lot was cast 
in pleasant places ! 

"If he — if only he were here to enjoy it all with me!" 
she whispered. 

The heat was great, she had been out many hours al- 
ready. She felt sleepy, or more properly speaking dreamy — 
deliciously dreamy. Everything, even her great happiness 
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seemed unreal. Should she wake up and find herself again 
a waif, a stray, without any knowledge of her parentage, 
gaining her living painfully in friendless isolation among 
strangers) 

Then her thoughts wandered hack again to Michael Keith. 
He had loved her in her friendlessness. Should she lose 
him now ? Was she never to see him again ? Oh ! why did 
he not come hack to herl 

Presently, as if in answer to her thoughts, she dreamt 
she saw him coming towards her. Of course it was a 
dream. But how painfully real it was! He looked ill, 
something had happened to him. It must he some dreadful 
warning, some vision to tell her evil had hefallen him. 

She rose to her feet, determined to wake herself at any 
cost— and found herself in her lover's arms. 

"Michael! Michael!" she xjried in wonder, "is it really 
you?" 

' And then all anxieties, all misgivings, were forgotten in 
the joy of the moment. 

Very merrily rang the hells of Barrington Church when 
Olive Bethune and Michael Keith were married, one lovely 
morning towards the end of September. The church was 
full of spectators, for all the country round was interested 
in the event. But the wedding guests were all old friends 
of the bride or bridegroom. Neither Michael nor Olive 
cared for the presence of strangers on this, the happiest day 
of their lives. 

Mr. Jervoise gave Olive away. Marion and Ella Foster 
were her bridesmaids, with Janet Lenbouse and Nina Jer- 
voise — the girl who had played with Olive's doll in years gone 
by. Captain Roberts was Keith's best man, Lawrence was 
another groomsman. Dick and Cis were there in highest 
spirits. 

Kind old Mr. Dodington beamed on Aunt Mary, making 
her his special charge; while Mr. Lock, brown and rugged 
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with wanderings in many lands, escorted Madame Delabere, 
arrayied in gorgeous attire. It had been a crowning plea- 
sure to Olive that this kind friend had been persuaded to 
come from her distant home to witness the marriage, and 
that she and Mrs. Griffiths had struck up a friendship which 
was likely to last. 

And there were Mrs. Cripps and Mrs. Williams, and the 
Staggs and the Grays, all invited guests, and full of loving 
admiration for the beautiful bride. 

The honeymoon was to be spent in Scotland, so Olive 
had chosen. She must go at last to Edinburgh, and try to 
find some of her mother's old friends. But it would not 
be as a friendless stranger, but as Michael Keith's happy 
wife. 



THE END. 
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St. Bartholomew's Eve: a Tale of the Huguenot Wars. 
By G-. A. Henty. With 12 page lUustrations by H. J. Drafeb, 
and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

The title of this story takes you at once to its subject. The hero, Philip 
Fletcher, is a right true English lad, but he has a French connection on 
the mother's side. This kinship induces him to cross the Channel in order 
to take a share in that splendid struggle for freedom known as the Hugue- 
not wars. Naturally he sides with the Protestants, distinguishes himself 
in various battles, and receives rapid promotion for the zeal and daring 
with which he carries out several secret missions. At length, however, he 
is entrapped in Paris, with other prominent Huguenots, on that terrible 
St. Bartholomew's Eve, when the tocsin gave the sig^nal at midnight for 
the massacre to begin. It is an enthralling narrative, and the chapter 
which deals with the escape of the hero out of that monstrous city is one 
of the most thrilling in a story which is full of interest. 

Through the Sikh War: a Tale of the Conquest of the 
Punjaub. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Hal 
Hurst, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

This story gives a vivid picture of the pluck and obstinacy with which 
the British maintained their ascendency in India. Percy Groves, a spirited 
English lad, leaves school to join his uncle in the Punjaub, where he is 
governor of a district under the native Sikh prince, Runjeet Singh. The 
natives are in a state of revolt, and Percy takes an active part in all the 
troubles which precede the Sikh war. His uncle's fortress is beleaguered, 
and he assists in repelling the attack. Then when the authorities at 
Lahore proclaim war Percy joins the British force as a volunteer, and 
takes a distinguished share in the famous battles of Moodkee, Sobraon, 
and Chillianwalla. Apart from its high interest as a record of personal 
daring, this story shows in dashing style how EngUshmen have made an 
Empire. 
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" Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Henty stands in the very 
first rank." — Academy. 



For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jerasalem. By 
G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by S. J. Solomon, and 
a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Mr. Henty's graphic prose pictures of the hopeless Jewish resistance to Roman 
sway adds another leaf to his record of the famous wars of tiie world. The book 
is one of Mr. Henty's cleverest efforts. "—6?rapAic. 

True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War of 
Independence. By G. A Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by 
GrORDON Beownb. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant^ olivine edges, 6«. 

" Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British soldiers. The son 
of an American loyalist, who remains true to our flag, falls among the hostile red- 
skins in that very Huron country which has been endeared to us by the exploits 
of Hawkey e and Chlngachgook."— 2%« Times. 

The Lion of the North : A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and 
the Wars of Religion. By G. A. Hkntt. With 12 page Pictures 
by J. SoHoNBKRG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"A praiseworthy attempt to interest British youth in the great deeds of the 
Scotch Brigade in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus. Mackay, Hepburn, and Munro 
live again in Mr. Henty's pages, as those deserve to live whose disciplined bands 
formed really the germ of the modem British army."— AthencBum. 

The Young Carthaginian: A story of the Times of 
Hannibal. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

" The effect of an interesting story, well constructed and vividly told, is en- 
hanced by the picturesque quality of the scenic background. Yrom first to last 
nothing stays the interest of the nari'ative. It bears us along as on a stream, 
whose current varies in direction, but never loses its force." — Saturday Review. 

With Wolfe in Canada: Or, The Winning of a Continent. 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

"A model of what a boys' story-book should be. Mr, Henty has a great power 
of infusing into the dead facts of history new life, and as no pains are spared by 
him to ensure accuracy in historic details, his books supply useful aids to study 
as well as amusement."— 5cAooi Guardian. 

In Freedom's Cause : a story of Wallace and Bruce. By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Mr. Henty has broken new ground as an historical novelist. His tale of the 
days of Wallace and Bruce is full of stirring action, and will commend itself to 
boys. "—A thenamm. 
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' Mr. Henty is one of our most successful writers of historical tales."— 5eoteman. 



Through the Fray: A story of the Luddite Eiots. By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for straightforwardness, truth, and 
courage. This is one of the best of the many good books Mr. Henty has produced, 
and deserves to be classed with his Facing Death." — Standard. 

Captain Bayley'S Heir : A Tale of the Gold Fields of Cali- 
fornia. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. 
Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 
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'A Westminster boy who makes his way in the world by hard work, good 
temper, and unfailing courage. The descriptions given of life are just what a 
healthy intelligent lad should delight in."— St. James's Gazette. 

A Jacobite Exile: Being the Adventures of a YouDg English- 
man in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. Henty. 
With 8 page Illustrations by Paul Hardy, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 58. 

In this story Sir Marmaduke Carstairs, who is a Jacobite, is denounced 
as a plotter against the life of King William, and although innocent of the 
charge, he has to flee from England. His son Charlie, who goes with him 
to Sweden, is the hero of the tale. This youth joins the foreign legion 
under Charles XII. of Sweden, and takes a distinguished part in several 
famous campaigns against the Russians and the Poles. Besides his stirring 
career as a soldier, the narrative is full of the hero's personal adventures 
in Poland, Sweden, Russia, and England. The narrative swings along at 
a breathless pace, and holds the reader entranced to the end. 

Condemned as a Nihilist -. a story of Escape from Siberia. 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Walter Paget. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

" The best of this year's Henty. His narrative is more interesting than many 
of the tales with which the public is familiar, of escape from Siberia. Despite 
their superior claim to authenticity these tales are without doubt no less fic- 
titious than Mr. Henty's, and he beats them hollow in the matter of sensations. 
The escape of the hero and his faithful Tartar from the Samoyedes is quite the 
high-water mai'lc of this author's achievement."— iyTatumaJ Observer. 

Orangpe and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 
By G. A Henty. With 8 full -page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

"An extremely spirited story, based on the struggle in Ireland, rendered 
memorable by the defence of 'Derry and the siege of Limerick." — Sat. Review. 

"The narrative is free from the vice of prejudice, and ripples with life as 
vivacious as if what is being described were really passing before the eye. . . . 
Should be in the hands of every young student of Irish hM^vy."— Belfast News. 
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BeriC the Briton: A story of the Eoman Invasion. By 
G. A. Hknty. With 12 page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" Beric the Briton is the boy's book of the year." — Observer. 

" We are not aware that any one has given us quite so vigorous a picture of 
Britain in the days of the Roman conquest. Mr. Henty has done his utmost to 
make an impressive picture of the haughty Koman character, with its indomitable 
courage, sternness, and discipline. Berio is good all through."— SpecttUor. 

In Greek Waters : A story of the Grecian War of Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827). By G. A Henty. With 12 page lUus- 
trations by W. S. Staobt, and a Map. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 
olivine edges, 68. 

"There are adventures of all kinds for the hero and his friends, whose pluck 
and ingenuity in extricating themselves from awkward fixes are always equal to 
the occasion. It is an excellent story, and if the proportion of history is smiUler 
than usual, the whole result leaves nothing to be desired."— Journal qf Education. 

Redskin and Cow-boy: A Tale of the Western Plains. By 

G. A Henty. With 12 page lUustrations by Alfbed Peaksk. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" It has a good plot ; it abounds in action ; the scenes are equally spirited and 
realistic, and we can only say we have read it with much pleasure troia first to 
last. The pictures of life on a cattle ranche are most graphically painted, as are 
the manners of the reckless but jovial cow-boys." — Times. 

The Dash for Khartoum : A Tale of the Nile Expedition. 
By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by J. Sohonberq and 
J. Nash, and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Qs. 

" The Dash for Khartoum is your ideal boys' hook.*'— Tablet. 

"It is literally true that the narrative never flags a moment ; for the incidents 
which fall to be recorded after the dash for Khartoum has been made and failed 
are quite as interesting as those which precede it." — Academy. 

By England's Aid : The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585- 
1604). By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations hy Alfred 
Pearse, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Boys know and love Mr. Henty's books of adventure, and will welcome his 
tale of the Freeing of the Netherlands."— ult^nceuTH. 

"The story is told with great animation, and the historical material is most 
effectively combined with a most excellent plot.."— (Saturday Review. 

By Right of Conquest : Or, With Cortez in Mexico. By 
G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by W. S. Stacet, and 
2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Mr. Henty's skill has never been more convincingly displayed than in this 
admirable and ingenious atory. "—Saturday Review. 

" By Right of Conquest is the nearest approach to a perfectly successful histori- 
cal tale that Mr. Henty has yet publiehed."— Academy. 
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"Surely Mr. Henty should understand boys' tastes better than any man living." 

—The Times. 



With Lee in Virgrinia: A story of the American avil 
War. By G. A Hentt. With 10 page Illustrations hy Gordon 
Browne, and 6 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" The story is a capital one and full of variety, and presents us with many 
picturesque scenes of Southern life. Young Wingfleld, who is conscientious, 
spirited, and ' hard as nails/ would have been a man after the very heart of 
Stonewall Jackson."— Time«. 

By Pike and Dyke: A Tale of the Else of the Dutch Ee- 
public. By G. A. Hentt. With 10 page lUustrationB by Maynard 
Brown, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" The mission of Ned to deliver letters from William the Silent to his adherents 
at Brussels, the fight of the Qcod Venture with the Spanish man-of-war, the battle 
on the ice at Amsterdam, the siege of Haarlem, are all told with a viiridness and 
skill, which are worthy of Mr. Henty at his h&at.*'— Academy. 

With Clive in India: Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
By G. A Hentt. With 12 page niustrations by Gordon Brownk 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 
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The Lion of St. Hark: a Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth 
Century. By G. A Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 
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G. A Hentt. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon Brownk 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 
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Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden. 
By G. A Hentt. With 12 page Illustrations by GtORDON Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Ilonald, the hero, is very like the hero of Quentin Durward. The lad's 
journey across France with his faithful attendant Malcolm, and his hairbreadth 
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narrative of the kind as we have ever read. For freshness of treatment and 
variety of incident, Mr. Henty has here surpassed himself."— 5pectotor. 
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rich in effective local colouring; and it has a historical interest"— Times. 

" Deserves to be heartily and unreservedly praised as regards plot, incidents, 
and spirit It is its author's masterpiece as yet."— Spectator. 

Devon Boys : A Tale of the North Shore. By G. Manville 

Fenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Bbownb. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 65. 

" An admirable story, as remarkable for the individuality of its young heroes 
as for the excellent descriptions of coast scenery and life in North Devon. It is 
one of the best books we have seen this seaBon. —Athenceum. 

The Golden Magrnet : A Tale of the Land of the Incas. By 
G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by GtOBDON 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

''There could be no more welcome present for a boy. There is not a dull page 
in the book, and many will be read with breathless interest 'The Oolden Mag' 
net ' is, of course, the same one that attracted Raleigh and the heroes of West' 
ward Ho .'"—Journal qf Education. 

In the King's Name : Or, The Cruise of the Kestrel, By 
G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" A capital boys' story, full of incident and adventure, and told in the lively 
style in which Mr. Fenn is such an adept."— Gfo6e. 

" The best of all Mr. Fenn's productions in this field. It has the great quality 
of always 'moving on,' adventure following adventure in constant succession." — 
Daily News. 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy's Adventures in the Eastern 

Seas. By G. Manville Fenn. With 8 page Pictures. Crown 8vo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

"This sort of book encourages independence of character, develops resource, 
and teaches a boy to keep his eyes open,"— Saturday Review. 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

** No one can find his way to the hearts of lads more readily than Mr. Fenn."— 
Nottingham Ouarddan. 



Bunyip Land: The story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. 

By G. Manvillb Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by Gordon 

Bbownb. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4«. 

** Mr. Fenn deserves the thanks of everybody for Bunyip Latui, and we may ven- 
ture to promise that a quiet week may be reckoned on whilst the youngsters have 
such fascinating literature provided for their evenings' amusement."— Spectator. 

BrOWnsmith'S Boy : A Eomance in a Garden. By G. Man- 

viLLE Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations. New Edition, Crown 

8vo, doth elegant, 38. 6(2. 

"Mr. Fenn's books are among the best, if not altogether the best, of the stories 
for boys. Mr. Fenn is at his best in Brownsmith's Boy."— Pictorial World. 



\* See also under heading of Blackie's 3/ Series for other Books 

by G. Manville Fenn. 



Grettir the Outlaw : A story of Iceland. By S. Baring- 
Gould. With 10 page Illustrations by M. Zeno Dibmer, and a 
Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" Is the boys^ book of its year. That is, of course, as much as to say that it 
will do for men grown as well as juniors. It is told in simple, straightforward 
English, as all stories should be, and it has a freshness, a freedom, a sense of sun 
and wind and the open air, which make it irresistible."— JfationoZ Obgerver. 



Two Thousand Years Ago: Or, The Adventures of a Roman 
Boy. By Professor A. J. Church. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Adrien Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Adventures well worth the telling. The book is extremely entertaining as 
well as useful, and there is a wonderful freshness in the Boman scenes and 
characters." — The Times. 



The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott r Hope. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 6«. 

"As full of fun as a volume of Punch; with illustrations, more laughter- 
provoking than most we have seen since Leech died."— Sheffield Independent 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 

By AscoTT R Hope. With 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Crown 8vo> cloth elegant, 3& QcL 

" A really fascinating book worthy of its telling title. There is, we venture to 
say, not a dull page in the book, not a story which will not bear a second read- 
ing."— G'uardian. 
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BY G. NORWAY. 



A True Cornish Maid. By G. Norway. With 6 page 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d, 

This is a story of the Cornish coast at a time when the press-gang 
brought terror into all its seaports, and smuggling was an everyday prac- 
tice. The heroine of the tale is sister to a young fellow who gets into 
trouble in landing a contraband cargo, and shooting the officer in charge 
of the press-gang. In this extremity she stands by her brother bravely, 
and by means of her daring scheme he manages to escape. There is abun- 
dance of stirring incident in this tale; the characters are all natural, and 
the tone is altogether breezy and wholesome. 

Hussein the Hostagpe : Or, A Boy's Adventures in Persia. 

By Gr. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John Schonberg. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

" Hussein the Hostage is full of originality and vigour. The characters are life- 
like, there is plenty of stirring incident, the interest is sustained throughout, and 
every boy will enjoy following the fortunes of the hero." — Journal of Education. 

The Loss of John Humble: What Led to it, and what 

Came of It. By G. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John 

Schonberg. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

" This story will place the author at once in the front rank. It is full of life 
and adventure. He is equally at home in his descriptions of life in Sweden and 
in the more stirring passages of wreck and disaster, and the interest of the story 
is sustained without a break from fii-st to l&&t."— Standard. 



BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 



The Pirate Island: a story of the South Pacific. By 

Harry Collingwood. With 8 page Pictures by C. J. Staniland 

and J. R. Wells. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

" A capital story of the sea ; indeed in our opinion the author is superior in some 
respects as a marine novelist to the better known Mr. Clark Russell."— TAe Times. 

\ The Congo Rovers: a story of the Slave Squadron. By 

Harry Collingwood. With 8 page Illustrations by J. Schonberg. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5». 

" No better sea story has lately been written than the Congo Hovers. It is as 
original as any boy could desire." — Morning Post. 

The Log of the "Flying Fish:" a story of Aerial and 
Submarine Peril and Adventure. By Harry Collingwood. With 
6 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. New and cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

"The Flying Fish actually surpasses all Jules Verne's creations; with incred- 
ible speed she flies through the air, skims over the surface of the water, and darts 
along the ocean bed. We strongly recommend our school-boy friends to possess 
themselves of her log." — Athevrpuvn. 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 



Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stablbs, m.d., 

CM. With 8 page niustrations by Alfred Peabse. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 58, 

The hero of this story is Columbus himself; and a very picturesque, 
noble, and enchanting hero he makes. His career is traced from boyhood 
onwards, but the narrative deals chiefly with the great naval venture 
which Columbus conducted across the Atlantic, and which resulted in the 
discovery of the American continent. There were many dangers which 
threatened to wreck this momentous enterprise, but these were all over- 
come by this indomitable man, and his efforts were at last crowned with 
success. It is a splendid story, possessing all the value of truth, with 
all the charm of the most daring romance. 

'Twixt School and College : a Tale of Self-reliance. By 

Gordon Stables, cm., m.d., r.n. With 8 page Illustrations by 

W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"One of the best of a prolific writer's books for boys, being full of practical 
instructionB as to keeping pets, from white mice upwards, and inculcates in a way 
which a little recalls Miss Edge worth's 'Frank' the virtue of self-reliance, 
though the local colouring of the home of the Aberdeenshire boy is a good deal 
more picture9q\ie."—Athenceum. 



BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 



A Fair Claimant: Being a story for Girls. By Frances 
Armstrong. With 8 page niustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

The heroine of this story is found, when a child, in the attic of a lodging- 
house in Chelsea. Her mother has unaccountably disappeared, and her 
parentage remains a mystery. She is adopted by a wealthy lady, and re- 
sides abroad until the death of her benefactress. Thereafter, Olive Bethune 
comes to England as a governess, and it is then that she begins to learn her 
own strange history. It is a tale of surprising vicissitude, which is slowly 
imravelled with happy skill, but in the end all the wrongs are pleasantly 
righted. The interest of this narrative never for a moment flags, because 
the character of the heroine is as fascinating as the mystery of her birth. 



BY ANNE BEALE. 

The Heiress of Couptleroy. By Anne Bealb. With 8 

page Illustrations by T. C. H. Castle. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 58. 



((- 



We can speak highly of the grace with which Miss Beale relates how the 
voung ' Heiress of Courtleroy ' had such good influence over her uncle as to win 
him from his intensely selfish ways." — Ouardian. 

" In Le Boy we have perhaps the most striking and original creation that Wm 
Beale has made. He interests us to the laat."— Spectator. 
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BY KIRK MUNROE. 

The White Conquerors of Mexico : a Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec. By Eibk Munbos. With 8 page Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacet. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 68. 

This story deals with the Conquest of Mexico by Cortes and his Spaniards. 
They are the daring white conquerors who pushed their way through count- 
less difficulties into the great Aztec kingdom, and established their power 
in the wondrous city where Montezuma reigned in barbaric splendour. 
This episode is one of the most romantic in all history, and the author of 
this narrative has made it newly entrancing by the many cunning effects 
which he has added with consummate dexterity. It were simply vain to 
single out any particular adventure in a narrative which teems with 
happenings of the weirdest kind. 



With the Sea Kings : A story of the Days of Lord Nelson. 
By F. H. Winder. With 6 page IllustrationB by W. S. Stackt. 
Crown Svo, doth elegant, is. % 

Philip Trevellon was an EngUsh lad who thought to become a Lord High 
Admiral like his hero, Horatio Nelson. By way of achieving this purpose 
he ran away from home and joined a privateer. After taking part in the 
capture of a French frigate, he was captured by Corsairs and sold into 
slavery. He escaped, and his subsequent bravery in a sea i^ght brought 
him an interview with Lord Nelson, and promotion. Having been appointed 
to the Victory he took part in the battle of Trafalgar. This is a real salt- 
water story, set forth in a hearty, handsome, old-fa^oned style. 



BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harle/s Adventures on 

both. By F. Fbankfobt Moobb. With 8 page Illustrations by 

Alfred Peabsb. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

"This is one of the best stories Mr. Moore has written, perhaps the very best. 
The exciting adventures among highwaymen and privateers are sure to attract 
boys. "Spectator. 

Under Hatches : Or, Ned Woodthorpe's Adventures. By F. 

Fbankfobt Moobe. With 8 page Illustrations by A Fobbbtibb. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"The story as a story is one that will just suit boys all the world over. The 
characters are well drawn and consistent; Patsy, the Irish steward, will be found 
especially amusing." — Schoolmaster. 



Giannetta : A Girl's story of Herself. By KosA Mulholland. 
With S page Illustrations by Lookhabt Boglb. Crown Svo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

*' Oiannetta is a true heroine— warm-hearted, self-sacrificing, and, as all good 
women nowadays are, largely touched with the enthusiasm of humanity. One 
of the most attractive gift-books of the season."— TAe Academy. 
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BY J. M. CALLWELL. 



A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Prince Hal and the 
Jjollards. By J. M. Oallwell. With 6 page niustrations by 
Hebbebt J. Dbapeb. Grown 8vo, doth elegant, 4«. 

The earlier part of this story deals with the merry escapades of Prince 
Hal and his favourite, Sir John Oldcastle. Then the narrative deepens in 
its interest when the Prince ascends the throne as Henry V., while his old 
comrade becomes a Lollard and a champion of the new faith. As such, 
Sir John Oldcastle endures many hardships, and escapes from the Tower, 
but finally he is captured by treachery and burnt at the stake. This his- 
torical tale is full of the most interesting episodes, while at the same time 
its tone is pure and ennobling. 



BY ALICE CORKRAN. 



Megf'S Friend. By Alice Corkran. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by BoBEBT FowLEB. Grown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d 

"One of Miss Corkran's charming books for girls, narrated in that simple 
and picturesque style which marks the authoress as one of the first amongst 
writers for young people."— rA« Spectator. 

Margery Merton's Girlhood. By Alice Corzran. With 

6 page Pictures by Gobdon Bbowne. Or. 8vo^ doth extra, Za. 6d 

"Another book for girls we can warmly commend. There is a delightful 
pi(}uancy in the experiences and trials of a young Kngllsh girl who studies 
painting in '2Kci&."— Saturday Review. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Good-night to Good- 
morning. By Alios Gobkban. With 60 Illustrations by Gobdon 
Bbowne. Crown 8vo^ cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3«. Qd, 

"A fascinating wonder-book for children."— ^tft«n«Bum. 
"A gem of the first water, bearing upon etyetry page the mark of genius. It is 
indeed a Little Pilgrim's Progress."— Cnmtion Leader, 



Gold, Gold, in Cariboo : A story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By Clivb Phillipps-Wollet. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by G. C. Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ 3«. 6d 

Ned Corbett, a young Englishman, and his companion set out with 
a pack-train in order to obtain gold on the upper reaches of the Frazer 
River. Many difficulties lie in their path, but chiefly they are the victims 
of an unscrupulous Yankee. After innumerable adventures, and a life- 
and-death struggle with the Arctic weather of that wild region, they find 
the secret gold-mines for which they have toilsomely searched. This story 
is so real, and vivid, and enthralling that no boy would skip a single page. 
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BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 



Under False Colours: A story from Two Girls' Lives. 
By Sarah Doudnbt. With 6 page Illustrations by 6. G. Kil- 
BUBNB. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4& 

"Sarah Doudney has no superior as a writer of high-toned stories— pure in 
style, original in conception, and with skilfully wrought-out plots ; but we have 
seen nothing from her pen equal in dramatic energy to this book." — Christian 
Leculer. 

BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 



Three Bright Girls: A story of Chance and Mischance. 
By Annie E. Armstrong. Wiljh 6 page Illustrations by W. Par- 
kinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 

"Among many good stories for girls this is undoubtedly one of the very best. 
The three girls whose portraits are so admirably painted are girls of earnest, 
practical, and business-like mood. Ever bright and cheerful, they influence other 
lives, and at last they come out of their trials and difficulties with honour to 
themselves and benefits to all about them.*'— Teachers' Aid. 

A Very Odd Girl: or^ Life at the Gabled Farm. By Annie 

E. Armstrong. With 6 page Illustrations by S. T. Dadd. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

*' The book is one we can heartily recommend, for it is not only bright and 
interesting, but also pure and healthy in tone and teaching."— TJ"!* Lady. 

** The doings of the heroine at the Gabled Farm are amusing in the extreme, 
and her escapades are always bringing her into trouble. Vera is a fine character, 
however, and our girls wiU fdl be the better for making her acquaintance." — 
Teachers' Aid. 



BY EDGAR PICKERING. 



An Old -Time Yarn: wherein is set forth divers desperate 

mischances which befell Anthony Ingram and his shipmates in the 

West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. By Edgar 

Pickering. Illustrated with 6 page Pictures drawn by Alfred 

Pbarsb. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 39. 6c{. 

" And a very good yam it is, with not a dull page from first to last. There is 
a flavour of Westward Ho! in this attractive \ioo\i."—Edu,cationdl Review. 

" An excellent story of adventure. Especially good is the description of Mexico 
and of the dungeons of the Inquisition, while Don Diego Polo is a delightful 
mixture of braveiy and humour, and his rescue of the unfortunate prisoners is 
told with great spirit. The book is thoroughly to be recommended."— G^uardian. 

Silas Vemey: a Tale of the Time of Charles II. By Edgar 

Pickering. With 6 page Illustrations by Alfred Pbarsb. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

"Wonderful as the adventures of Silas are, it must be admitted that they are 
very naturally worked out and very plausibly presented. Altogether this is an 
excellent story for boys."— Saturday Review. 
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BY C. J. HYNE. 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from Land. By 
C. J. Hyne. With 6 page Illustrations by Frank Bsanqwtn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d, 

" It is altogether a capital story, well illustrated."— .Sattirciay Review. 
"The two lads and the two skippers are admirably drawn. Mr. Hyne has 
now secured a position in the first rank of writers of fiction for hoya."-^SpecUitor. 



Afloat at Last : a Sallor Boy's Log of his Life at Sea. By 
John C. Hutohkson. With 6 page Illustrations by W. H. 
OvEBEND. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 

"As healthy and breezy a book as one could wish to put into the hands of 
a hoy."— Academy. 

" A tale of seafaring life told with fire and enthusiasm, full of spirited incident 
and v/ell-drawn character."— Observer. 

Picked up at Sea: Or, The Gold Miners of Minturne Creek. 
By J. C. HuTOHESON. With 6 page Pictures. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

" The author's success with this book is so marked that it may well encourage him 
to farther efforts. The description of mining life in the Far West is true and accu- 
rate. ' ' — Standard, 



Sir Walter's Ward : A Tale of the Crusades. By William 

EvEBABD. With 6 page Illustrations by Walter Paget. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<L 

** This book will prove a very acceptable present either to boys or girls. Both 
alike will take an interest in the career of Dodo, in spite of his unheroic name, 
and follow him through his numerous and exciting adventures."— Academy. 



Brother and Sister : Or, The Trials of the Moore Family. 

By Elizabeth J. Ltsaght. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d. 

** a pretty story, and well told. The plot is cleverly constructed, and the moral 
is excellent." — Athenceum. 



The Search for the Talisman: a story of Labrador. 

By Henbt Fbith. With 6 page Illustrations by J. Sohonbebq. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3a. 6d. 



" Mr. Frith's volume will be among those most read and highest valued. The 
-.iventures among seals, whales, and ' " 
young reader." — Fall Mall Gazette. 



adventures among seals, whales, and icebergs in Labrador will delight many a 



Reefer and Rifleman: A Tale of the Two Services. By 
J. Pebot-Gboves, late 27th Inniskillings. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by John SohoNbebo. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6rf. 

" A good, old-fashioned, amphibious story of our fighting with the Frenchmen in 
the beginning of our century, with a fair sprinkling of fun and froUc. "—TimM. 
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BY CAROUNE AUSTIN. 



Cousin Geofl^y and L By Cabolivs Ausnv. With 6 

page mnstratioiM by W. Pabkihsoh. Or. 8vo, doth extn, 3s. 6(L 

" MIm Anstiii'f story it bris^t^ elerer, and wdl darelapod.''— Saturday Bemew. 
** A powerfully wrttten and realistic story <A girl fife. . . . Hie tone erf the 
book is pore and good."— PnMtieaJ Teacher. 

Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. By CABOLDns Ausmr. 

With 6 page Dlnatratioiia by C. T. Gablahdu down 8vo, doth 
elegant, 3«. M, 

"Will please by its simplicity, its tenderness, and its healthy interesting 
motire. It is admirably written."— iS^otniiafk 



Storied Holidays: A Cyde of Bed-letter Days. By E. S. 

Brooks. With 12 page Illustrations by Howard Ptli. Crown 

Svo, doth elegant, 3«. M. 

" It is a downright good book for a senior boy, and is eminently readable from 
first to \B»t."—8ehoolmaUer. 

ChivalriC Days: stones of Courtesy and Courage in the 

Olden Times. By E. S, Bbooks. \l^th 20 Slnstrations by 

GoBDOK Bbownb and other Artists. Crown 8vo, doth extra^ 3s. M, 

"We have seldom come across a prettier collection of tales. These charming 
stories of boys and girls of olden days are no mere flctitions or imaginary dcetohea, 
bat are real and acraal records of their sayings and doings."— Litetwry World. 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and 

their Times. By E. S. Bbooks. With 12 page Illustrations by 

R B. Birch and John Schonberq. Crown Svo, doth eztra^ 3s. 6d. 

** A wholesome book, manly in tone, its character sketehes enlivened by brisk 
dialogue and high-class illustrationii; altogether one that should incite boys to 
further acquaintance with those rulers of men whose careers are narrated. We 
advise teachers to put it on their list of prizes. "—Knowledge. 



Dr. Jolliffe'S Boys: A Tale of Weston School. By Lewis 

Hough. With 6 page Pictures. Crown Svo, doth extra, 3s. 6c?. 

" Young people who appreciate Tom Brovm*» School-days will find this story a 
worthy oompanion to that fEwcinating book. There is the samd manlineas of tone, 
truthralneM of outline, avoidance of exaggeration and caricature, and healthy 
morality as characterized the masterpiece of Mr. liugheB."—Nev>c(uUe Journal. 



^ 



The Bubbling Teapot, a Wonder story. By Mrs. L. W. 

Champnbt. With 12 page Pictures by Walter Sattsrleb. 

Croiyn Svo, doth extra, 3«. 6(2. 

*' Very literally a ' wonder story,' and a wild and fanciful one. Nevertheleaa 
It is made realistic enough, and there is a good deal of information to be gained 
from it. The steam from the magic teapot bubbles up into a girl, and the little 
girl, when the fancy tokes her. can cry herself back into a teapot. Transformed 
and enchanted she makes the tour of the globe."— 7%« Times. 
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BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 



Laugfh and Learn: The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons 
and Nursery Games. By Jennbtt Humphreys. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Square 8vo, cloth extra, Ss, 6d, 

" Laugh and Learn instmcts and amuses ; it is the very book for a wet day 
in the nursery, for besides solid instruction, admirably given, it contains number- 
less ^unes and contrivances, with useful and amusing illustrations. The musical 
drill is remarkably good." — Athenceum. 

" One of the best books of the kind imaginable, full of practical teaching in 
word and picture, and helping the little ones pleasantly along a right royal road 
to learning." — Graphic^ 

"Every mother of children should have Laugh and Learn, and go through 
with them the excellent course it contains."— ^ouma2 o/_ Education. 



BY MARY C. ROWSELL. 



Thorndyke Manor: A Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mary 

C. BowsBLL. With 6 page Blustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d. 

*' It is a good story, with plenty of 'go' in it."— Times. 

"Miss Biowsell has never written a more attractive book than Thorndyke 
Manor." — Belfast New8-Letter. 

Traitor or Patriot? a Tale of the Eye-House Plot. By 

Maby C. Bowsell. With 6 page Pictures by C. O. Murray and 

C. J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

" Here the Bye-House Plot serves as the groundwork for a romantic love epi- 
sode, whose true characters are lifelike beings, not dry sticks as in many histori- 
cal tales."— Oraphie. 



Dora : Or, A Girl without a Home. By Mrs. K. H. Bead. With 
6 page niustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Ss. 6d. 

** It is no slight thing, in an age of rubbish, to get a story so pure and healthy 
as this." — The Academy. 



Life's Daily Ministry: A story of Everyday Service for 

Others. By Mrs. E. B. Pitman. With 4 page Blustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Qd, 

" Shows exquisite touches of a master hand. She depicts in graphic outline 
the characteristics of the beautiful and the good in Vde.— Christum Union. 

My Governess Life: Or, Earning my Living. By Mrs. E. 
B. Pitman. With 4 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

" Full of sound teaching and bright examples of character."— 5. i9. Chronicle. 
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BLACKIE'S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Beautifully Illustrated and Handsomely Bound. 



NEW VOLUMES. 

MenhardOC: A story of Comish Nets and Mines. By G. 

Manvillb Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by C. J. Stamilakd, 

B.I. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ 3«. 

.>• They are real living boys, with their virtues and faults. The Comish fisher- 
men are drawn from life, they are racy of the soil, salt with the sea-water, and 
they stand out from the pages in their jerseys and sea-boots all sprinkled with 
silvery pilchard &CB\e%."— Spectator. 

YuSSUf the Guide : Or, The Mountain Bandits. A Story of 

Strange Adventure in Asia Minor. By G. Manville Fbnn. With 

6 page Illustrations by J. Sohonbebg. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3«. 

''This story is told with such real freshness and vigour that the reader feds 
he is actually one of the party, sharing in the fun and facing the dangers witii 
them."— Pa^2 Mall Gazette. 

Robinson .Crusoe. With lOO illustrations by Gordon 
Bbowne. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ 3«. 

"One of the best issues, if not absolutely the best, of Defoe's work which has 
ever appeared."— TAe Standard. 

GuUiVfer'S Travels. With loo Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 

"Mr. Gordon Browne is, to my thinking, incomparably the most artistic, 
spirited, and brilliant of our illustrators of books for boys, and one of the most 
humorous also, as his illustrations of 'Gulliver' amply testify."— Trti^A. 



Patience Wins : or, War in the Works. By George Man- 
villb Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 

" Mr. Fenn has never hit upon a happier plan than in writing this story of 
Yorkshire factory life. The whole book is all aglow with life, the scenes varying 
continually with kaleidoscopic rapidity."— Pa{2 Mall Gazette. 

Mother Carey's Chicken: Her Voyage to the Unknown 

Isle. By G. Manville Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by A. 

Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 

" Undoubtedly one of the best Mr. Fenn has written. The incidents are of 
thrilling interest, while the characters are drawn with a care and completeness 
rarely found in a boys' book. The illustrations are exceptionally good." — LiUr- 
ary fTorld. 

The Missing Merchantman. By Harry Collingwood. 

With 6 page Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 

" One of the author's best sea stories. The liero is as heroic as any boy coald 
desire, and the ending is extremely hAppy."— British WeeHy, 
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THREE SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 



The Rover's Secret: a Tale of the Pirate Cays and Lagoons 

of Cuba. By Harry Collingwood. With 6 page Elustrations by 

W. C. Stmons. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3a. 

The Rover's Secret is by far the best sea story we have read for years, and is 
bain to give unalloyed pU 
vigorous."— /Saturday Review. 



certain to give unalloyed pleasure to boys. The illustrations are fresh and 

Ret 



The Wigrwam and the War-path: stories of the Bed 

Indians. By Ascott K. Hope. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 

"Is notably good. It gives a very vivid picture of life among the Indians, 
which will delight the heart of many a schoolboy." — Spectator. 

Perseverance Island: or, The Eobinson Crusoe of the 19th 

Century. By Douglas Frazar. With 6 page Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 

"This is an interesting story, written with studied simplicity of style, much in 
Defoe's vein of apparent sincerity and scrupulous veracity; while for practical 
instruction it is even better than Robinson Crusoe."— lUustrated London News. 

Girl Neighbours : or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 
Sarah Tytler. With 6 page Illustrations by C. T. Garland. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3a. 

" One of the most effective and quietly humorous of Miss Sarah Tsrtler's stories. 
Oirl Neighbours is very healthy, very agreeable, and very well written."— T/ie 
Spectator. 



BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 



Nicola : The Career of a Girl Musician. By M. Corbet-Sey- 
mour. Illustrated by Gertrude D. Hammond. 

This is an interesting study of a girl's character who has ambitions, and 
a rare gift for music. Nicola is also self-willed, and selfishly sets aside all 
claims, both of family and friends, in her desire to become famous. Ulti- 
mately she learns, after bitter experience, that even the lowly duties of 
life bring their own exceeding pleasure. 

A Little Handful. By Harriet J. Scripps. Illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke. 

In this story you have the amusing escapades of an American boy at an 
English watering-place. No doubt Willie is **a little handful" to his 
friends, but notwithstanding all his freaks, he is a clever, entertaining, 
intelligent youngster, who wins our love without an effort. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 



A Golden Age : A story of Four Merry Children. By Ismat 
Thorn. Illustrated by GtORDON Browne. New Edition, 

The four children whose everyday experiences are here given are singu- 
larly happy in their choice of pastimes. Their adventures have all the 
virtues of the ordinary and the probable, and to these they add the merit 
of being set forth in a delightful style. 

A Rough Road : or, How the Boy Made a Man of Himself. 

By Mrs. G. Linn-bus Banks. Illustrated by Alfred Pearse. 

" Mrs. Linneeus Banks has not written a better book than A Rough Road.*'— 
Spectator. 

"Told with much simple force and that charm which belongs to one who has 
known herself what a rough road is, and how to traverse it." — Winter's Weekly. 

The Two Dorothys : A Tale for Girls. By Mrs. Herbert 

Martin. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

"A book that will not only interest and please all girls, but will also, from its 
pure but unostentatious teaching, stimulate and encourage to better and higher 
things, youthful hopes, dreams, and ambitions."— 7^ L<idy. 

Penelope and the Others: a story of Five Country 

Children. By Amy Walton. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

" This is a charming book for children. Miss Walton proves herself a perfect 
adept in understanding of school-room joys and sorrows, and her name ought to 
become a household word amongst our boys and girls." — Christian Leader. 

A Cruise in ClOUdland. By Henry Frith. 

"A thoroughly interesting story, especially the part dealing with the si^e of 
Plevna. There is an excellent sketch of General Skobeloflf."— j^. James's Gazette. 

Marian and Dorothy. By Annie E. Armstrong. 

" This is distinctively a book for girls. It contains a bright wholesome story, 
with the useful morals of industry and forgiveness of injuries. The book is 
decidedly to be commended." — Academy. 

Stimson'S Reef: a Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Hynk. 

"Few stories come within hailing distance of Stimson's Reef in the matter of 
startling incidents and hairbreadth 'scapes. In these respects it may almost vie 
with Mr. R. L. Stevenson's matchless Treasure Island."— Quardian. 

Gladys Anstruther. By Louisa Thompson. 

"It is a clever book, and some of the passages in the narrative are novel and 
striking in the highest degree." — Schoolmistress. 

The Secret of the Old House. By Evelyn Evbrett- 

Green. 

"Tim, the little Jacobite who asks his grandmother if she can remember 
Charles I., is a charming creation. So original a child as Tim must win *h» 
hearts of all who read the pleasant tale."— Academy. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 



Hal Hungerford. By J. R. Hutchinson, b.a. 

" There is no question whatever as to the spirited manner in which the story is 
told : the death of the mate of the smu^ler by the teeth of the dog is especially 
effective. Altogether, Hal Hungerford is a distinct literary success."— ^Spectator. 

The Golden Weathercock. By Julia Goddard. 

" a cleverly conceived quaint story, in which the golden cock on the church 
spire is the recipient of enchanting stories of enchanted people and places. Full of 
pretty and ingenious ideas, prettily and ingeniously writi&ti."— Saturday Review. 

White Lilac: Or, The Queen of the May. By Amy Walton. 

" Every here and there we are reminded of Mrs. Tulliver and Sister Pullet in 
the quaint dialogue of the story. . . . Every rural parish ought to add White 
LiUic to its library." — Academy. 

Miriam's Ambition. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

"Miss Green's children are real British boys and girls, not small men and 
women. Babs is a charming little oae."— Liverpool Mercury. 

The Brig "Audacious." By Alan Cole. 

" Bright and vivacious in style, and fresh and wholesome as a breath of sea air 
in tone." — Court Joumai. 

The Saucy May. By Henry Frith. 

" Mr. Frith gives a new picture of life on the ocean wave which will be acceptable 
to all young people." — Sheffield Independent. 

Jasper's Conquest. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 

" One of the best boys' books of the season. It is full of stirring adventure and 
startling episodes, and yet conveys a splendid moral throughout. —(ScAoo^mo^ter. 

Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

"Certainly one of the prettiest, reminding us in its quaintness and tender 

Sathos of Mrs. Swing's delightful tales. This is quite one of the best stories Miss 
reen's clever pen has yet given ub."— Literary World. 

The Eversley Secrets. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

•• A clever and well-told storv. Roy Eversley is a very touching picture of high 
principle and unshrinking self-devotion in a good purpose." — Oiuirdian, 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By G. Stables, r.n. 

" Pirates and pumas, mutiny and merriment, a castaway and a cat, furnish 
the materials for a tale that will gladden the heart of many a bright boy."— 
Methodist Recorder. 

Sturdy and Strong. By G. A. Henty. 

"The history of a hero of everyday life, whose love of truth, clothing of 
modesty, and innate pluck carry him, naturally, from poverty to aifiuence. He 
stands as a good instance of chivalry in domestic life. "—The Empire. 

Gutta Percha Willie, The Working Genius. By George 
Mao Donald. 

" Had we space we would fain quote page after page. All we have room to say 
ii^ get it for your boys and c^rls to read for themselves "—PractiocU TeaekMr. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 



The War of the Axe : Or, Adventures in South Africa. By 
J. Piboy-Geovks. 

"The story of their final escape from the Caffres is a marvellous bit of writtng. 
. . . The story is well and brilliantly io\^"— Literary World. 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By R Stead. 

"A capital book for boys. They will learn from its pages what true boy cour- 
age is. They will learn further to avoid all that is petty and mean if they read 
the tales aright They may be read to a class with great profit "—Schoolmctster. 

Ten Boys who lived on the Eoad from Long Ago to Now. 
By Jane Andrews. With 20 Illustrations. 

" The idea of this book is a very happy one, and is admirably carried out We 
have followed the whole course of the work with exquisite pleasure. Teachers 
should find it particularly interesting and suggestive. —Practical Tecbcher. 

A Waif of the Sea : Or, The Lost Found. By Katb Wood. 

" Written with tenderness and grace, the story will appeal to mothers who 
have felt the pain of being parted from their children, as powerfully as to the 
hearts and sympathies of younger readers."— if orfun^r Advertiser. 

Winnie's Secret: a story of Faith and Patience. By Kate 
Wood. 

" One of the best story-books we have read. Girls will be charmed with the 
tale, and delighted that everything turns out so vfe\\.'*— Schoolmaster. 

Miss WillOWbUPn'S Oflfer. By Sarah Doudney. 

''Patience Willowburn is one of Miss Doudne/s best creations, and is the one 
personality in the story which can be said to give it the character of a book not 
for young ladies but for ^\^."— Spectator. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

"The Oarland will delight our girls, and show them how to make their lives 
fragrant with good deeds.' —^ntwn Weekly. 

*' These little tales are the beau ideal of girls' stories."— CT^mf tan World. 

Hetty Gray : Or, Nobody's Bairn. By Eosa Mulholland. 

"A charming story for young folks. Hetty is a delightful creature— piquant, 
tender, and true— and her varying fortunes are perfectly realistic." — World. 

Brothers in Arms : A story of the Crusades. By F. Bay- 
ford Harrison. 

" Full of striking incident, is very fairly illustrated, and may safely be chosen as 
sure to prove interesting to young people of both sexes." — Guardian. 

The Ball of Fortune : Or, Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By 

Charles Pearce. 

" a capital story for boys. It is simply and brightly written. There is plenty 
of incident, and the interest is sustained throughout."— JounwZ of Educatvon. 



\ 
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Miss Fenwick'S Failures: Or, "Peggy Pepper-Pot." By 

EsM^ Stuart. 

"£sm^ Stuart may be commended for producing a girl true to real life, who 
will put no nonsense into young heads."— GropAic. 

Gytha'S Message: a Tale of Saxon England. By Emma 
Leslie. 

" This is a charmingly told story. It is the sort of book that all girls and some 
boys likfB, and can only get good tvova."— Journal of Ediication. 

Jack O' Lanthorn : a Tale of Adventure. By Henry Frith. 

"The narrative is crushed full of stirring incident, and is sure to be a prime 
favourite with our boys, who will be assisted 1)y it in mastering a sufficiently 
exciting chapter in the history of England."— CAmtian Leader. 

The Family Failing. By Darley Dale. 

"At once an amusing and an interesting story, and a capital lesson on the 
value of contentedness to young and old alike." — Aberdeeii Journal. 

My Mistress the Queen: a Tale of the 17th Century. By 

M. A. Paull. 

" The style is pure and graceful, the presentation of manners and character 
has been well studied, and the story is full of interest." — Scotsman. 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff : The Deliverer of 

Sweden, and the Favourite of Czar Peter. 

"Both are stories worth telling more than once, and it is a happy thought to 
have put them side by ade."— Spectator. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 

"Next to an original sea-tale of sustained interest come well-sketched collec- 
tions of maritime peril and suffering which awaken the sympathies by the realism 
of fact. Stories qf the Sea are a very good specimen of the kind."— The Times. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

"It would be difficult to place in the hands of young people a book which 
combines interest and instruction in a higher degree." — Manchester Courier. 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

"Such a volume may providentially stir up some youths by the divine fire 
kindled by these 'great of old ' to lay open other lands."— PertA Advertiser. 

Stirring Events of History. 

"The volume will fairly hold its place among those which make the smaller 
ways of history pleasant and attractive."— Guardian. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 

" The editor has beyond all question succeeded admirably. The present book 
cannot fail to be read with interest and advantage."— ^.caci^Tni/. 



^ 
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BLACKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Queen of the Daffodils : A story of High School Life. By 
Leslie Laing. Illustrated by W. Parkinson. 

Raff's Ranche : a story of Adventure among Cowboys and 
Indians. By F. M. Holmes, niustrated by Paul Habdt. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eliz. j. Lysaqht. 

" Among the very best of the series is, An Unexpected Hero. There is abun- 
dance of pleasant incident and skilful character delineation." — Freeman's Jour, 

The BushrangeP'S Secret By Mrs. Henry Clarkb, M.A. 

" One of the best stories we have had of the Australian bush, with a good plot, 
an action always good, and rising into dramatic intensity at times."— Spectaior. 

The White Squall. By John C. Hutcheson. 

"This is a capital story. The descriptions of scenerv and places, and especially 
of the changes of calm and tempest, are lifelike and viyid."—Sta7idard, 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell." By J. C. Hutcheson. 

"The narrative is full of excitement and interest; it cannot fail to develop 
resource, and encourage independence and manliness of chax&cieT."— Academy. 

The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxall. 

" It is full of wild surprises and marvels. The Pyramid alone is a fascinatiDR 
invention, and the 'lost oasis of the vision on the sand' is even more delightful 
— Saturday Review. 

Bab : or, The Triumph of Uuselfishness. By Ismay Thorn. 

"Bab is a capital story for children, who will be much amused by the picture 
on the cover of the worthy doll Joca&tsL."—AthencBum. 

Climbing the Hill, and other Stories. By Annie S. Swan. 

" Miss Annie Swan's children are children, and not old people masquerading in 
children's attire. This volume of tales is made up of just the kind of incidents 
of which children love to re&d."— Christian Leader. 

Brave and True, and other stories. By Gregson Gow. 

This is one of those very few volumes which are adapted for reading aloud to 
children in the nursery. "—Spectator. 

The Light Princess. By George Mac Donald. 

" Graceful, fantastic, delicately didactic in its playfulness, this volume is likely 
to give as much pleasure to the elder folk as to the younger."— DaiZy New. 

Nutbpown Roger and I. By j. H. Yoxall. 

" The pictures of manners is perfect, the excitement, of the healthiest kind, 
goes on increasing to the last. It is one of the very best and most delightful 
story-books of the season."— TaftZct. 

WameP'S Chase: Or, The Gentle Heart. By Annie S. Swan. 

"In Milly Warren, the heroine, who softens the hard heart of her rich uncle, 
and thus unwittingly restores the family fortunes, we have a fine ideal of real 
womanly goodnesB."—S(^oolma8ter. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 



Sam Silvan's Sacrifice. By Jesse Colman. 

" There is a spirit of gentleness, kindliness, and tenderness manifest in every 
page of this volume, which will make it an influence for good." — Christian Union. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days in Garden, Forest, Field, 

and Stream. By Jennett Humphreys. With 70 Elustrations. 

"This book will prove not only instructive but delightful to every child whose 
mind is beginning to inquire and reflect upon the wonders of nature. It is 
capitally illustrated and very tastefully bound."— Academy. 

Susan. By Amy Walton. 

" A clever little story, written with some humour. The authoress shows a 
great deal of insight into children's feelings and motives."— Poll Mall Gazette, 

A Pair of ClOgrS. By Amy Walton. 

"Decidedly interesting, and unusually true to nature. For children between 
nine and fourteen this book can be thoroughly commended."— ^ca(2emy. 

The Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 

"A remarkably vivid and clever study of child-life. At this species of work 
Amy Walton has no Bupenor."— Christian Leader. 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 

"An exceptionally well- told story, and will be warmly welcomed by children. 
The little heroine, Dorothy, is a charming creation."— Court Journal. 

Marie's Home. By Caroline Austin. 

"An exquisitely told story. The heroine is as fine a type of girlhood as one 
could wish to set before our little British damsels of to-d&y.^'— Christian Leader. 

A Warrior King. By J. Evelyn. 

" The friendship formed between the African Prince and Adrian Englefleld will 
remind the reader of the old story of the ' wonderful love' which existed long ago 
when Jonathan and David made a covenant." — Dundee Advertiser. 

Aboard the ''Atalanta." By Henry Frith. 

"The story is very interesting and the descriptions most graphic. We doubt 
if any boy after reading it would be tempted to the great mistake of running 
away from school under almost any pretext vrhsAever."— Practical Teacher. 

The Penang Pirate. By John c. Hutcheson. 

"A book which boys will thoroughly enjoy: rattling, adventurous, and romantic, 
and the stories are thoroughly healthy in iione."— Aberdeen Journal. 

Teddy: The story of a " Little Pickle." By John C. Hutcheson. 

"He is an amusing little fellow with a rich fund of animal spirits, and when at 
length he goes to sea with Uncle Jack he speedily sobers down under the discip- 
line of life."— Saturday Review. 

A Rash Promise. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 

" A carefully told story; and Meg Clifford is a delightful and natural little girl" 
— Spectator. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES-Continued. 



Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 

" The book is essentially a child's book, and will be heartily appreciated by the 
young folk."— The Academy. 

Swiss Stories for Children. From the German of Madam 

Johanna Spyri. By Lucy Whkblook. 

" Charming stories. They are rich in local colouring, and, What is better, in 
genuine pathos."— TA« Times. 

The Squire's Grandson: A Devonshire story. By J. M. 

Callwell. 

" The lessons of courage, filial affection, and devotion to duty on the part of the 
young hero cannot fail to favourably impress all young readers."— <SeAoo27iUMter, 

Magfna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Oilman, a.m. 

"A book of special excellence, which ought to be in the hands of all boys." — 
Educatunial News. 

The Wings of Courage; and Thb Cloud - Spinner. 
Translated from the French of George Sand, by Mrs. Corkran. 

"Mrs. Corkran has earned our gratitude by translating into readable English these 
two charming little stories." — Athenanini. 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons from Field and Tree. 

By Alice Banks. With 54 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

"We see the humbling influence of love on the haughty harvest-mouse, we are 
touched by the sensibility of the tender-hearted ant, and may profit by the moral 
of * the disobedient maggot.' The drawings are spirited and funny." — The Timet. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Kosa Mulholland. 

" Graphically written, and abounds in touches of genuine humour and innocent 
fun."— Freeman. "A charming bright story about real children."— iratcAmati. 

New Light through Old Windows. By Orbqson Gow. 

" The most delightfully-written little stories one can easily find in the literature 
of the season. Well constructed and brightly told." — GUugow Herald. 

Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By Thomas Archer. 

"We can warmly commend all three stories; the book is a most alluring prize 
for the younger onea."— Schoolmaster. 

Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mulholland. 

"This naughty child is positively delightful. Papas should not omit Nau(^t]f 
Miss Bunny from their list of juvenile presents."- Xam/ and WaJUr. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-tO-be. By Alice Corkran. 

"Simply a charming book for little girls."— Safttrrfoy Review. 

"Just in the style and spirit to win the hearts of children."— Datfy Newa. 
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The Joyous Story of TotO. By Laura E. Richards. 

" a very delightful book for children, which deserves to find a place in every 
nursery."— I»ady'« Pictorial. 

Our Dolly : Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 2«. 
Fairy Fancy: What she Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Read. 2s. 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With Illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 



NEW VOLUMES. 
A Soldier's Son : The Story of a Boy who Sacceeded. By Annette 

Lysteb. 
Mischief and Merry-making. By Isabella Pearson. 
Town Mice in the Country: A Story of Holiday Adventure. 

By M. K Francis. 



Phil and his Father. By Ismay 
Thorn. 

Prim's Story. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

Littlebourne Loek. ByF.BAYFORD 
Harrison. 

Wild Mefir and Wee Dickie. By 
Mary £. Bopbs. 

Grannie. By Elizabbth J. Lysaqht. 

The Seed She Sowed. By Emma 
Leslie. 

Unlucky: A Fragment of a Girl's Life. 
By Caroline Austin. 

Everybody's Business: or a Friend 
in Need. By Ismay Thorn. 

Tales of Darinsr and Dansrer. By 
G. A. Hbnty. 

The Seven Golden Keys. By James 
E. Arnold. 

The Story of a Queen. By Mary 

C. BOWSELL. 

Edwy; Or, Was he a Coward? By 
Annette Lyster 

The Battlefield Treasure. By F. 
Bayford Harrison. 

Joan*s Adventures at the North 
Pole. By Alice Corkran. 

Pilled with Gold. By J. Pbrrbtt. 

Our General: A Story for Girls. By 
Rlieabeth J. Lybaobt. 



Aunt Hesba's Charsre. By Eliza- 
beth J. Lysaoht. 

By Order of Queen Maude: A Story 
of Home Life. By Louisa Crow. 

The Late Miss Hollinffford. By 

BOSA Mulholland. 

Our Frank. By Amy Walton. 

A Terrible Coward. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

Tarns on the Beach. By G. A. 
Henty. 

Tom Finch's Monkey. By J. c. 

HUTOHESON. 

Miss Grantley 's Girls, and the Stories 
she told them. By Thos. Archer 

The Pedlar and his Dosr. By Mary 

C. ROWSELL. 

Down and Up Again. By Greoson 
Gow. 

Madsre's Mistake. By Annie E. 

Armstrong. 

The Troubles and Triumphs of 
Little Tim. By Gregh90N Gow. 

The Happy Lad. A Story of Peasant 
Life in Norway. By B. BjOrnson. 

Into the Haven. By Annie S. Swan. 

A Box of Stories. Packed for Young 
Folk by Horace Happyman. 

The Patriot Martyr: Narratiyes of 
Female Heroitm. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILES. 

Square 16mo, niustrated, and neatly bound in cloth extra. 



NEW VOLUMES. 

Brave Dopette. By Julia Ooddard. 
Pieerust Promises. By W. L. 

BOOPER. 

Summer Fun and Frolic By Isa- 
bella PEARSON. 

Little Aunt Dorothy. By Jennie 

GHAPPBLL. 



The Lost Dog, and other Stories. 
By AsooTT K. Hope. 

The Rambles of Three Children. 
By Oeraldine Mookler. 

A Council of Courtiers. By Cora 

LANGTON. 

A Parliament of Pickles. By Cora 
Lanoton. 

Sharp Tommy. By E. J. Lysaqht. 

Adventures of Nell, Eddie, and 
Toby. By Geraldine Mookler. 

Freda's Folly. By M. S. Haycraft. 

Philip Danford: A Story of School 
Life. By Julia Goddard. 

The Youngrest Princess. By Jennie 
Chappell. 

Arthur's Temptation. By Emma 
Leslie. 

A Changre for the Worse. By M. 
Harriet M. Capes. 

Our Two Starlingrs. ByC. Bedford. 

Mr. Lipscombe*s Apples. By Julia 
Goddard. 

Gladys. By E. O'Byrne. 

A Gypsy against Her WilL By 
Emma Leslie. 

The Castle on the Shore. By Isa- 
bel HORNIBROOK. 

An Emigrant Boy's Story. By 

AsooTT B. Hope. 

Jock and his Friend. By Cora 
Langton. 

John a' Dale. By Mary C. Bowsell. 

In the Summer Holidays. By Jen- 
nett Humphreys. 

How the Strike Began. By Emma 
Leslie. 

Tales trom. the Russian of Madame 
Kubalensky. By G. Jenner. 



Cinderella's Cousin. ByPENELOps. 

Their New Home. By A. S. Fenn. 

Janie's Holiday. By C. Ksdfobd. 

A Boy Musician: or, The Toung Days 
of Mozart 

Hatto's Tower. By M. G. Rowsell. 

Fairy Lovebairn's Favourites. 

Alf Jetsam. By Mrs. Geo. Cupplbs. 

The Redfords. By Mrs. G. Cupples. 

Missy. By F. Bayford Harrison. 

Hidden Seed. By Emma Lesub. 

Ursula's Aunt By Annie S. Fenn. 

Jack's Two Sovereigns. By Aknie 

S. Fenn. 

A Little Adventurer. By G. Gow. 

Olive Mount By Annie S. Fenn. 

Three Little Ones. By G. Langton. 

Tom Watkin's Mistake. By Emma 
Leslie. 

Two Little Brothers. By M. Hak- 
RiET M. Capes. 

The New Boy at Merriton. By 

Julia Goddard. 

The Children of Haycombe. By 

Annie S. Fenn. 

The Cruise of the "PetreL" By 

F. M. Holmes. 

The Wise Princess. ByM.HAKRneT 

M. Capes. 

The Blind Boy of Dresden and his 
Sister. 

Jon of Iceland. 

Stories fi:>om Shakespeare. 

Every Man in his Place. 

Fireside Fairies and Flowep 
Fancies. 

To the Sea in Ships. 

Jack's Victory:' Stories about Dogs. 

The Story of a King. 

Prince Alexis: or. Old Russia. 

Little Daniel : A Story of the Rhine. 

Sasha the Serf: Stories of RiuBia. 

True Stories of Foreign Hlatonr. 
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THE NINEPENNY SERIES OF BOOKS FOR 

CHILDREN. 

Fcap 8vo, Illustrated, and neatly bound in cloth extra. 



NBW VOLUMES. 

A Little English Gentleman. By Jane Deakin. 
The Doctor's Lass. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

Spark and L A story told by a Cat. By Annie Abmstbono. 
What Hilda Saw. By Penelope Leslie. 



Little Miss Masterful. By L. E. 
Tiddeman. 

A Sprijr of Honeysuckle: A Story 
of Epping Forest. By Oeoroina 
M. Squire. 

An Australian Childhood. By Ellen 
Campbell. 

Kitty Carroll. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

A Joke for a Picnic. By W. L. 

BOOPER. 

Cross Purposes, and The Shadows. 
By George Mao Donald. 

Patty's Ideas, and What Came of 
Them. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

Daphne: A Story of Self-conquest. 
By E. O'Byrnb. 

Lily and Rose in One. By Cecilia 
S. Lowndes. 

Crowded Out: or. The Story of Lil's 
Patience. By M. B. Manwell. 

Tom in a Tangrle. By T. Sparrow. 

ThinfiTs will Take a Turn. By 
Beatrice Harraden. 

Max or Baby. By Ismat Thorn. 

The Lost Thimble. By Mrs. Mus- 

GRAVE. 

Jack-a-Dandy. By E. J. Ltsaght. 

A Day of Adventures. By Char- 
lotte Wyatt. 

The Golden Plums. By Francis 
Clare. 

SOMETHING FOR THE 

Fully Illustrated. 64 pp., cloth. Six- 
pence each. 

Tales Easy and Small for the Young- 
est of All. By J. Humphreys. 

Old Dick Grey and Aunt Kate's Way. 
By J. Humphreys. 

Maud's Doll and Her Walk. By J. 
Humphreys. 

In Holiday Time. By J. Humphreys. 

Whisk and Buzz. By Mrs. A. H. 
Garliok. 



The Queen of Squats. By Isabel 

HORNIBROOK. 

Shucks. By Emma Leslie. 

Sylvia Brooke. By M. Harriet M. 
Capes. 

The Little Cousin. By A. s. Fenn. 

In Cloudland. By Mrs. Musgrave. 

Jack and the Gypsies. By Kate 
Wood. 

Hans the Painter. By Mary C. 

BOWSELL. 

Little Troublesome. By Isabel 

HORNIBROOK. 

My Lady May: and One Other Story. 
By Harriet Boultwood. 

A Little Hero. By Mrs. Musgrave. 

Prince Jon's Pil£rrimafire. By 

Jessie Fleming. 

Harold's Ambition: or, A Dream of 
Fame. By Jennie Perrett. 

Sepperl the Drummer Boy. By 

MARY C. ROWSELL. 

Aboard the Mersey. By Mrs. 
George Cupplbs. 

A Blind PupiL By Annie S. Fenn. 

Lost and Found. By Mrs. Carl 
Bother. 

Fisherman Grim. 

ROWSELL. 



By Mary C. 



VERY LITTLE ONES. 

Little Tales for Little Folk. 

By Miss W. L. Hooper. Well Illus- 
trated ; cloth cover ; price 2d. each. 

FRED'S RUN. 
NORA'S DARK LOOK. 
ELLA'S FALL. 
PATTY'S WALK. 
HONEST DOLLY. 



Kps. Holland'^ . 

Marjory's White Rat, BjPkbelopk 

Grandmother's ForKet-me-nots. 

Bf AiHis Dawson 

From over the Sea. By L E. TIDDB. 
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THE SIXPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Neat); bound in cloth extra. Each contains 64 pages and an Dlnstratioti. 



Fair; Stories: told by Pdielopb. 
A New Year's Tale. ByU. A.Cubub. 
Little Kop. By tin. Chablks Brat. 
The Tree Cake, uid othar Storiea. 

Nurse feggy, and Little Dog Trip. 
Fanny's King. By Daklit Ualk 
Wild Harsh Harlgrolds. BjD.dalb 
Kitty's Cousin. By Hamnab b. 

MACEBMKnt, 

Cleared at LasL By Jdlia Odi>- 

Llttle Dolly Forbes. By Aimis a 

A Year with Nellie. By a. B. Fbdn. 

The Little Brown Bird. 

The Haid of Domremy, ind othei 

Little Eric: a Story of Honeaty. 

Uncla Ben the Whaler. 

The Palace or Luxury, 

The Charcoal Burner. 

Willy Black: a Story of Doing Bight. 

The Horse and his Ways. 

The Shoemaker's Present 

Lights to Walk by. 

The Little Herehant. 

NIehollna : A Story about an loebog. 



Lady Daisy. ByCABouMBarBwAHT. 

Dew. By H. Uaki Wilsoh. 
Chris's Old Violin. ByJ. Lockhart. 
Mischievous Jack. By A. Coherah. 
The Twins. By L. E. Tiedrmah, 
Pec's Pr<i]ect. By caBALANGTON. 
The Chosen Treat By c. Wiatt. 
Little Nei^bours. By A. a. Vssn. 
Jim: A Story olCbild Lite. ByCHBIs- 

Llttle Curiosity. ByJ. U.CAIlwbll. 
Sara the Wool-gatherer. By W. 



A SERIES OF FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Each ai pages, 18mo, IlluBtrated, in Picture Boards. 



Dorothy's Clock. By Do, 
Toddy. By L E. Tiddbman. 

Stories about my Dolls. ByFKua* 

MKLABCTHON, 

Stories about my Cat Timothy. 
Delia's Boots. By W. L. Hooper. 
Lost on the Rocks. By E. Sootter 

A Kitten's Adventures. By Caro- 



A Year at Coveriey. By A 



I Phil Foster. By J, Iockhart. 
Papa's Birthday. By W, L. Roopbh. 
Tha Charm Fairy. By Penelopr. 
Little Tales for Little Chlldpeo. 



Brave and True. By OBsasoM Qoir. 
Johnnie Tupper's Temptation. Do. 
Handle and Bertie. 
The Children and the WatM^Llly. 

By Jdlia Oodpard. 
Poor Tom Olllver. By Do. 
Fritz's BKperiment By LinTlA 

M-LINTOOK. 

Lucy's Christmas-Box. 
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